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HOME. 


1901. 


HIS 


iY ANNE GHAGAN. 
THE HOUSE AMONG THE ENGLISH LAKES AND FELLS WHICH 
FOR NEARLY THIRTY YEARS WAS THE GREAT CRITIC AND 


PHILOSOPHER’S HOME—RUSKIN’S QUIET, SIMPLE, AND NATURAL. 


LIFE AT BRANTWOOD. 
OMETHING of the same pathetic 
irony of events that emphasized 
the wandering life and the far off death 
of “ the man who wrote home’s sweetest 
song,” John Howard Payne, is percep- 
tible in the life of Ruskin. No one ever 
spoke with more earnest and delicate 
sentiment concerning woman as a home 
maker; vet in the home of his affections, 


Brantwood, where the last twenty eight 
vears of his life were spent, woman had 
no such part as he delighted to assign 
her in his theories, His blamelessly un- 
happy union with the lady who after- 
wards became the wife of Sir John Mil- 
lais had been terminated; the later love 
for one of his voung pupils, from which 
his friends hoped much, was doomed to 









































BRANTWOOD, NEAR CONISTON, THE HOUSE 
HOME TO THE TIME OF HIS 


IM 





THAT RUSKIN BOUGHT IN 


1871, REBUILT, ANI 
1900. 


MADE HIS 


DEATH IN JANUARY, 
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BRANTWOOD, LOOKING TOWARDS THE LAKE, WITH THE CONISTON FELLS IN THE DISTANCE—THE VIEW 
COMMANDED BY THESE WINDOWS WAS THE CHIEF ATTRACTION THAT DREW 
RUSKIN TO BRANTWOOD. 


tragedy, because of her evangelical 
scruples against marriage with an unbe- 
liever in her religious creed. Not even 
his mother, the severe, half blind, but 
very shrewd Calvinistie old lady, lived to 
help in settling Brantwood. Only his 
well loved cousin, Mrs. Arthur Severn, 
aided him to establish what was most 


truly his home, though it was but one of 


his living places. 

HOW RUSKIN CAME TO BRANTWOOD. 

From his over eager, ardent youth, 
Ruskin had to fight more or less against 
recurring illnesses. In 1871—when he 
was fifty two years old—he had been 
very sick, his friends almost despairing 
of his recovery. During his convales- 
cence in the hostelry at Matlock, where 
the illness had overtaken him, he re- 
called a previous tarrying in the same 
spot when, in his boyhood, he was off on 
a holiday expedition with his parents. 
He remembered, too, that when thev 
left this particular place it was to make 
a tour among the English lakes. The 
longing that the feeble know for recol- 


lected places came upon him. He 
wished a home among the waters and 
the crags and the moors; and, in answer 
to his longing, came the information 
that a cottage and several acres of land 
were for sale at Coniston. 

Thither he posted, in September, to 
find a country cottage, decaved, old, and 
damp, but already not without its dig- 
nified memories. There the poet Gerald 
Massey had lived, and there also Mr. 
and Mrs. Lynn Linton had been dwell- 
ers. Wordsworth’s tenderest associa- 
tions were of the region, and in it Ten- 
nyson had once dwelt—and had fond 
it dull. But Coniston had more to rec- 
ommend it than memories of the great 
or the nearly great. Other parts of 
England were richer in these; but no 
other part of England was so rich in 
rough mountain land, in lakes forming 
almost a chain through the valleys, in 
reddish moors, in mists and _ silences. 
Mr. Ruskin at once paid seventy five 
hundred dollars for the land—five acres 
—and the cottage. Then he put the 
repairers at work, and the next autumn, 
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when the place was inhabitable, he found 
that he had spent on it, in all, about 
twenty thousand dollars. 

Brantwood stands on the banks of 
Coniston Water, looking over the lake 
towards the mountains at its head, of 
which Coniston Old Man is chief. The 
rugged peak of slaty rock does not owe 
its name to any fancied resemblance to a 
human being, but to the old Celtic 
word “ maen,” which means a rock. It 
has two peaks that rise nearly three 
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rather than of being constructed all at 
once, as a case to which the human in- 
habitants were required to conform as 
soon as possible. 

In the early days of the life at Brant- 
wood, which began in 1872, the visitors, 
according to Ruskin’s biographer, W. 
G, Collingwood, used to look expectantly 
for the Gothic porch they had read of in 
* Lectures on Architecture and Paint- 
ing.” What they found was a stueco 


Dorie portico in the corner of the drive, 
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THE DRAWINGROOM AT BRANTWOOD—THE FURNITURE WAS A CONVENTIONAL OLD SET OF MAHOGANY, 
WHICH CAME TO RUSKIN FROM HIS FATHER, A LONDON WINE MERCHANT. 


thousand feet above the moorlands to 
the north of Brantwood and the lake. 


BRANTWOOD AND ITS SURROUNDINGS. 


By the time that Ruskin had finished 
adding to the old cottage, it was a coun- 
try mansion. It never was what one 
might have expected from so violent an 
apostle of certain standards of art—the 
temple or the museum that might have 
heen fearfully or hopefully anticipated 
—but a big, rambling English house. 
The additions were made gradually, and 
have the comfortable look of being built 
to suit the growing needs of people 





painted and grained and heaped round 
with lucky horse shoes and rows of slate, 
basalt, and trap. Later the entrance 
was changed, a pile of new building de- 
manding an archway as support. 

In the garden and meadow that sloped 
from the warmly vellow, meandering 
pile of buildings to the edge of Coniston 
Water, there was none of the usual 
* made effeet. The evergreen bushes 
were not cut into grotesque shapes suffi- 
cient to make their free born relatives 
disown them: the flower beds were not 
laid with geometrical accuracy in carpet 
pattern colors. There were boulders and 
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stumps on the lawn; there were vines 
growing over them. There were patches 
of blazing poppies and clusters of bril- 
liant, guardian hollyhocks. Then there 
was a space devoted to the simple and 
homely things the cook might demand— 
gooseberries, currants, and the like. 
There was grass growing in tangles, 


there were boxwood borders. 
On the hillside above the garden 
there was a cave, famous in its day for 


being the scene of one of Mr. Ruskin’s 
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used to usher the guests into a wide hall, 
and thence into the library, a room 
whose brown walls mellowed into warm 
yellow towards the top. There were 
many books in this room; they were on 
shelves so high that the step ladder, 
standing near, was no idle show, but a 
frequent necessity. 


RUSKIN’S PICTURES AND MINERALS. 


On the library walls there were few 
pictures. The great Turner collection 












































RUSKIN’S STUDY AT 


BRANTWOOD—IN THIS ROOM WERE HIS MINERAL COLLECTION, 


HIS MANUSCRIPTS 


OF SIX OF SIR WALTER SCOTT’S NOVELS, AND SOME OF HIS BOOKS AND TURNER PICTURES. 


experiments. He was sure it could be 
utilized for freezing, and he packed away 
a supply of snow in it against the sum- 
mer’s needs, wrote a letter to the papers 
telling all owners of caves their true use- 
fulness—and never thought any more 
about it. Only some one who went into 
the cave the next summer and stepped 
intoa puddle, ever remembered it. 
There was a knocker on the 
front door, and when that fell from the 
visitor’s hand a white whiskered butler 


brass 


was in his own study, ranged along the 
walls in the glory of color and heroic 
sentiment of design. More of the pic- 
tures were in racks in a Turner cabinet 
on the floor. Through the windows Rus- 
kin could see, in contradistinetion from 
the splendors on the wall, the wooded 
valleys, the bare fells, and the quiet lake 
of the English country landscape. 

As dazzlingas the pictures of the great 
colorist whom Ruskin had practically in- 
troduced to England, were the collec- 




















tions of minerals in the study. 
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Ruskin 
was always an ardent mineralogist. It 
was said of him that he fought most of 
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of his life he delighted to read the great 
master of fiction, and often. until his 
health had failed utterly, he read aloud 





























A WINDOW AT BRANTWOOD 


THAT RUSKIN DESIGNED HIMSELF—THIS APARTMENT WAS 


ONE OF 


SEVERAL ADDITIONS THAT HE MADE TO THE HOUSE, WHICH HE CHANGED FROM A MERE 
COTTAGE TO A RAMBLING PILE OF BUILDINGS. 


his trials with his geologist’s hammer. 
When he lost a friend, he went geologi- 
zing. Nothing can be more amazing than 
the variety, not of his fads—he had none 
—or of his mere interests, for none of 
them were slight to him, but of his ac- 


tual intellectual passions., Mineralogy 
had always been one of these, and 


though the time came when he believed 
that the same endeavor expended other- 
wise would have profited the world more, 
vet, to the last, he retained his love for 
his fragments of stone, and the collec- 
tions at Brantwood were among his 
treasures, 

In the study were other examples of 
his varied tastes, among them illumi- 
nated missals and books of hours. He 
loved to share his enthusiasms and tastes 
with others, and nothing so delighted 
him as to display his treasures and des- 
cant upon them. But almost the great- 


est of them all in this room—certainly 
the dearest of his literary collection— 
were the original manuscripts of six of 
Sir Walter Scott's novels. 


To the end 





from the Waverley novels to his family 
circle and his guests. 


RUSKIN’S LIFE AT BRANTWOOD. 


When Ruskin first went to Brantwood, 
his sleeping room was in the turret—a 
wind swept corner commanding a won- 
derful view of the lake and the fells. 
When age and infirmities grew upon 
him, he was obliged to give up this room. 
It was too exposed, its atmosphere was 
too rigorous for an old man. His new 
hedroom was a little place only fourteen 
by sixteen feet. It was simple in the 
extreme, only the Turners on the wall 

several of the finest ones—and a few 
hooks, notably an edition of Scott, re- 
deeming its monastic bareness. 

The whole house was furnished not at 
all as the esthetes would have counseled 
had their advice been sought, and not 
at all as the more superficial of his pu- 
pils would have expected. The furni- 
ture was the old mahogany that had 
heen chosen vears before by the staid, 
respectable wine merchant, his father. 
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THE 


LOOKING THE LAKE ; 


ROOM IN WHICH RUSKIN DIED—HIS FIRST BEDROOM AT BRANTWOOD WAS IN 
LATER HE MOVED TO THIS SMALL ROOM, REDEEMED FROM BARENESS 


THE TURRET OVER- 


BY THE ARRAY OF TURNER PICTURES ON THE WALLS. 


When Mrs. Ruskin, the mother, had 
died, the house at Herne Hill, which 
Ruskin had onee expected to make his 
real home, had been rifled of its old 
furniture to fit out the new one. 

When Ruskin was a little boy in the 
quiet home of his father, he was found 
one day mounted upon a large chair, 
pounding a table in front of him, and 
preaching after the childish custom. His 
sermon was brief—but, in varving forms, 
it may have been the gist of all his 
countless sermons afterwards. He was 
earnestly saying: ‘ People, be good! 
People, be good!” In the self same 
chair he was accustomed to sit and dis- 
course at Brantwood. 

So all the house was full of the old 
things that had dear recollections con- 
nected with them. There was no strain- 
ing after effects. Homely in its first 
and finest sense the place was. On the 
hall tabie, as vou entered, in the days 
before the great * idol of the women and 
the undergraduates ~ was too feeble for 
vigorous outdoor exercise. there might 
he found, at the close of his chopping 


and pruning hours, the tools of his toil. 


The fear of “ things out of place ” was 
not so strong as it might have been 
among intelligences less certain of the 
foundations of beauty. 

RUSKIN’S GUESTS AND AMUSEMENTS. 

Fond of company—except in the sea- 
sons of intense and imperative work, 
when he did not hesitate to issue a card 
requesting his acquaintances to refrain 
from visiting or corresponding with him 
—he generally kept the house filled with 
Sometimes, Mr. Collingwood 
savs, When uncommonly solemn admir- 
ers would make a pious pilgrimage to 
* holy Brantwood,” as it had been jeer- 
ingly christened, they would be pained 
to discover the prophet at the head of 
an uproariously gay dinner table. 

He did all sorts of things as long as 
he was able, here, in the dearest of his 
homes. He chopped bushes and cleared 
paths with as much assiduity as his po- 
litical béte noire, Mr. Gladstone, ever 
hewed trees. THe took long walks, at 
first being able to climb the Old Man, 


guests. 





RUSKIN IN 
but later limiting his climbing to the 
top of the moor behind the house, 
whence he could obtain a wonderful sun- 
set view. He made collections of ferns, 
and tried experiments in planting them; 
he continually enlarged his dwelling; he 
catalogued his paintings and his various 
collections; he took a warm personal in- 
terest in the St. George’s Museum, which 
he had established at Sheffield; he 
wrote; for many years he gave courses 
at Oxford—those which the reports of 
ihe time describe as attended so largely 
by “ladies and undergraduates”; he 
took an interest in his neighbors, and 
won their esteem; he read aloud to his 
family and his guests; he conducted 
household prayers on a time scale that 
almost proved destructive of the other 
work of the establishment; he wrote let- 
ters to the papers on many subjects—he 
was an old man before he got over the 
habit of addressing the newspapers 
whenever his anger or his admiration 
was aroused; and he so vigorously op- 
posed the notion of a railroad through 
the lake region that the sentiment 


against it is still too strong to permit 


its construction. 
Ruskin did not care for the railroad, 





RUSKIN’S BODY LYING IN THE PARISH CHURCH 


JANUARY, 


AT CONISTON 


HIS HOME. 


at best. He admitted, however, that it 
had some excuse for existence in the 
shape of the great trunk lines, but the 
thought of engines roaring among the 
peaceful lakes, of their smoke polluting 
the air, and of crowds of excursionists 
penetrating the quiet vallevs, was too 
much for him to bear with any pretense 
of equanimity. 

At Brantwood, Ruskin not only lived 
the active, ardent life of the intellect 
that was natural to him; he not only re- 
joiced in the beauty that he loved, and 
saw symbols of man in nature: but here 
also his failure came upon him: here 
the active mind was, from time to time, 
clouded: and here the unclouded mind, 
looking back upon its work and out upon 
its setting, wrote sad words: 


Morning breaks, as I write, along those Coniston 
Fells, and the level mists, motionless and gray be- 
neath the rose of the moorlands, veil the lower 
woods and the sleeping villages, and the long lawns 
by the lake shore. 

Oh, that some one had but told me in my youth, 
when all my heart seemed to be set on these colors 
and clouds, that appear for a little while and then 
vanish away, how little my love of them would 
serve me, when the silence of lawn and wood in 
the dews of the morning should be completed ; and 
all my thoughts should be of those whom, by neither, 
I was to meet more. 





ON THE DAY OF HIS FUNERAL, IN 


1900. 
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Stage Robbers 


of the West. 


BY CHARLES MICHELSON. 


THE ADVENTUROUS DAYS WHEN ALMOST EVERY STAGE TRAIL OF THE 


FAR WEST HAD ITS STORIES OF 


LAWLESS DEEDS—THE OLD TIME 


KNIGHTS OF THE ROAD, THEIR BATTLES WITH THE SHOTGUN MESSEN- 
GERS, AND THEIR PRACTICAL DISAPPEARANCE BEFORE THE ADVANCE 


OF CIVILIZATION. 


* ee Clifton and Lordsburg stage had 

just reached the bottom of the 
gulch before the last hill north of the 
Gila River, and was slowing up for a 
breather before essaving the big rise 
when 

* Drop them lines!” 

There was a masked figure at the 
bridle of the near lead horse, and 
another, on the bank above, loomed 
threateningly behind a leveled Win- 
chester rifle. The blue Arizona moon- 
light made the road agents look like 
giants. The small boy sitting beside 
the driver could feel his heart thump 
in time with the heaving of the stage 


horses. Nothing happened for a mo- 


ment, and he was able to realize just how 
frightened he was. | know he was 
frightened nearly to death—for I was 
that small boy. 

The driver sat looking straight into 
the muzzle of the hillside ruitian’s Win- 


chester. The lines, dropped according 
to command, slowly slipped over the 
dashboard. Nobody seemed to know 
just what was the next thing to do. 
There is no telling how long we should 
have sat so if a sleepy feminine voice 
from inside the coach had not asked 
what was the matter. Nobody answered, 
but the man behind the rifle gruffly in- 
quired what passengers there were. 

* Nobody but old Pancho Cueryo’s 
woman, answered the driver, taking for 
granted the robber’s loeal knowledge. 
The other man left the horse’s bridle, 
and unhitehed the traces from the stage, 
to make sure that some belated impulse 
of heroism should not inspire the driver 
to make a dash. Then he went around 
to the door and peered in. He ordered 
the Spanish woman to hand over her 
money, Which she did, ealling down upon 
his head a most picturesque and elabor- 
ate series of disasters. Her diatribe had 
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+ 
THE ROBBERY OF THE CLIFTON AND LORDSBURG 
STAGE -—"" THE DRIVER SAT LOOKING STRAIGHT 
INTO THE MUZZLE OF THE HILLSIDE 
f RUFFIAN’S RIFLE.” 
} all the old world theological swing of 
P av medieval excommunication, but she 


had to give up her purse, 

* Now, George, let’s have the box,” 
said the man with the rifle. 

With his feet the driver shuffled the 
Wells Fargo box out of the boot, and 
with it the mail bag. The robbers 
paid no attention to the boy, Just be- 
fore smashing the box, one of them 
took the precaution of extracting the 
' shells from the big six shooter that 
hunguseless at the driver’s hip. When 
they had rifled the box and bag, they 
turned into the brush. The driver 
grumblingly climbed down, hitched 
his horses on again, and drove into 
Clifton, the old woman inside continu- 
ing her flow of inveetive. It all hap- 
pened in thy commonplace and matter 
of fact way in which | have told it. 



































The driver reported the robbery without 
any particular show of indignation or 
excitement, and went away to put up his 
horses as usual. 


A STAGE ROBBER’S SERMON. 

Two days later we saw the robbers 
again. The sheriff had picked them up 
in the brush. They were in old Judge 
Sias’ blacksmith shop, and that uncon- 
ventional jurist was forging leg irons for 
the two prisoners, whom he had just 
held for the grand jury. One of the 
robbers was holding up his leg, in order 
to facilitate the work on the anvil, when 
he recognized me as the boy who had 
sat beside the driver. He also recog- 
nized that it was an occasion which 
could be improved by a few remarks, so 
he preached me a sermon as the judge 
riveted the rings around his ankles. 

* Kid,” he said, * there’s nothin’ in it. 
There ain't much in punching bulls, and 
it’s only two and a quarter a day in 
adobe money at the smelters since those 
(ireasers learned how. But lemme tell 
you, the poorest business on earth is 
holding up stage. This makes three 
times we stopped old Pommery’s outfit, 
and all three times didn’t give us fifty 
dollars: and now we're off to Yuma. 
Young fellow, don’t you ever go to stick- 
in’ up no stage, or Nias will get vou here 
sure.” 

“ That’s right,” said the judge, look- 
ing up through the sparks. 

“That’s good medicine he’s givin’ 
you,” said the deputy sheriff, who was to 
take the two to Solomonville, the county 
seat. 

All the other bystanders joined in 
cautioning the boy against this form of 
industry. I hope the fact that the ad- 
vice was heeded is a comfort to the dis- 
couraged stage robber, who probably has 
concluded his term by now. 

These two robbers were newcomers in 
that country, or they would have known 
that the money for the pay roll of the 
copper miners, which is what they were 
after, never came by stage. After all 


these years, there can be no harm in be- 
traying the secret that it was brought up 
from the railroad hidden in bales of 
quilts, or packed in boxes of codfish, and 
so intrusted to the ox team freighters— 
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who knew nothing about it—with the 
very idea of thwarting robbers. 


THE PALMY DAYS OF THE ROAD AGENT, 

It is doubtful if there ever was a stage 
road in the West that did not engender 
a highwayman or two. In the early 
days of California, when almost every 
down bound stage carried a fortune in 
gold dust, and the roads lay through a 
well watered, comfortable wilderness, 
the life of the road agent was a dream 
of profit and ease, with just enough dan- 
ger to keep it from being monotonous. 
Unless the tales of the pioneers are all 
wrong, the foundations for more than 
one San Francisco fortune were laid by 
moonlight on one or another of the 
roads that led from the golden foothills 
to Sacramento. 1 remember a case in 
a California court where a rich merchant 
—a broadclothed, sedate member of the 
chamber of commerce—appearing to 
prosecute an embezzling emplovee, re- 
fused to answer the question, * Where 
did you get money to start your first 
business in this city?” The old lawyer 
who was defending the employee dated 
from “49 in California, and in his plea 
before the jury he asked them if they 
would send a man to prison for stealing 
from a highwayman, 

There is so much fable interwoven in 
the history of the stage robbers of the 
gold dust period that it is hardly worth 
while to try to record what is said about 
them. There were certainly some ge- 
niuses among the fraternity. There was 
Sidney Jake, who one day stopped the 
up bound stage from Sacramento to 
Murderer’s Bar, now Auburn. He had 
to shoot the driver. The passengers 
were marched a mile into the brush, 
stripped of money and weapons, and 
then left, the bandit swearing to kill anv 
who followed him. He returned to the 
stage, donned the dead driver’s gloves, 
and drove into Auburn, telling the agent 
there that the old driver had been hurt 
hack at the relay station, and that he 
had been put on in the man’s place. He 
delivered the mail and express box— 
there was naturally iittle of value in the 
up trip—and showed great familiarity 
with the routine of a stage driver's busi- 
ness. He drove out the stage witha full 
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to California when the 





colonies became too hot 














to hold them. 


THE SHOTGUN MESSENGER 

The Wells Fargo 
shotgun messenger was 
a great institution. He 
did more to discourage 
the stage robbing in- 
dustry than all other 
agencies combined. He 
got a hundred and fifty 
dollars a month, and 


i do but kill or be killed. 
: Che company provided 
him a sawed off shot- 
gun, which he loaded 
with thirteen buckshot 
in each barrel; and the 
theory was that at the 
summons of a robber he 
would blaze away, re- 
gardless of the con- 
sequences to himself. 
There was never any 
lack of applicants for 
the messengerships ; in- 

















deed the express com- 








THE SHOTGUN MESSENGER, WHO SAT BESIDE THE DRIVER WITH A 
SAWED OFF GUN LOADED WITH BUCKSHOT, AND WITH ORDERS 
TO SHOOT REGARDLESS OF CONSEQUENCES. 


coach of passengers and an express box 
heavy with gold dust. Ten miles out he 
putied up, asked the passengers to 
alight, on the pretense that the vehicle 
had broken down, robbed them all, 
looted the box and the mail, killed all 
the horses except one, and rode off with 
his plunder in improvised saddle bags. 

A long time after this affair, a mes- 
senger became suspicious of a passenger 
who sat on the box beside him. He 
wasn't sure there was anything wrong 
about his neighbor, so he merely kept 
him covered with a Derringer held in 
his coat pocket. When the passenger 
turned suddenly, six shooter in hand, 
the messenger * blew a window in him.” 
Those old Derringers carried a terribly 
big ball. The dead man was recognized 
as the robber who had on that other oc- 
casion impersonated the driver. He was 
an Australian, and had learned his trade 
in the bush, whence many outlaws fled 


pany had their pick of 
the army of tough men 
on the border. 

These shotgun men 
practically drove all but the first class 
stage robbers off the road. Statis- 
tics are not available, but a hundred 
robbers must have been killed before 
the amateurs and bunglers left the 
field. But the more desperate of the 
fraternity accepted the challenge, and 
thereafter the assassination of the guard 
was usually the first incident of a 
hold up. The more adept of the ban- 
dits contrived to get the drop on the 
messenger, and the sawed off shotgun 
is as useless as a putty blower when you 
are looking into the muzzle of the other 
man’s shooting hardware. Milton Sharp, 
a modern Nevada highwayman, of whom 
more later, used to tell of having 
smashed twenty three of the Wells 
Fargo shotguns. Black Bart, the most 
noted of latter day California ban- 
dits, also had a record in this line, al- 
though it is said that he never had ocea- 
sion to shoot in all his long career. Still, 


didn’t have anything to- 
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the shotgun messenger fulfilled his pur- 
pose, and even the redoubtable Sharp 
owed his term in prison to a guard with 
a sharp eye and a quick pull of the 
trigger. 

With the exception of the men who 
exploited the gold stages, the robbers 
who played on the overland trattic were 
the greatest in iniquity. Their profits 
were often enormous. One stage, held 
up a little east of Salt Lake in the early 











to escape.” But not many were cap- 
tured, because the robber bands recog- 
nized that surrender meant death, and 
fought it out to a finish wherever the 
soldiers or the marshal’s men overtook 
them. There are innumerable battle- 
fields between Placerville and St. 


Joseph, Missouri, which figure in no 
written history. The old men only 
know that at this water hole, or at that 
ford, the “ Sunset gang 


* or the “ Red 





PLUMMER, THE MONTANA SHERIFF AND HIGHWAYMAN, RAIDING A CAMP OF~ HORSE THIEVES TO SECURE 


REWARDS OFFERED BY 


fifties, yielded thirty thousand dollars in 
diamonds, the stock of a jeweler who 
Was coming to San Francisco to open up 
a business. The records show few court 
trials of stage robbers during the days 
of the overland stage. The country was 
wild and desolate, and the difficulties of 
bringing back prisoners to the zone of 
courts were many; so captured bandits 
were generally “ killed while attempting 


THE EXPRESS COMPANIES, 


River Thieves” or the * Elkos”” were 
killed to a man in the days when the 
prairies belonged to the buffalo. 

One of the most prominent of those 
who preyed on the overland stages was 
Sheriff Plummer, of Montana. He was 
the chief of a gang of horse and eattle 
thieves and stage robbers that operated 
along the Oregon trail and the roads to 
the northward. He alwavs held some 
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elective position, sheriff, marshal, or 
constable, which enabled him to protect 
hismen. The guard on the box, the men 
who held up the stage, and the officers 
who pretended to pursue them, were all 
on Plummer’s staff. Whenever any out- 
side desperado came into the country 
and attempted independent work, Plum- 
mer became a perfect bloodhound in 
pursuit. In his official capacity, he 
gained some big rewards for the arrest 
of perpetrators, or alleged perpetrators, 
of highway crimes. Horse thieves were 
as thick in Idaho and Montana as pa- 
triots on election day, and Plummer 
knew them all. So, when the express 
companies posted a big reward for some 
man who had robbed a particular stage, 
Plummer would swoop down on one of 
the horse thieves’ camps and gather ina 
man or two. If the outlaw showed fight, 
his body was the voucher that enabled 
the officer to draw the reward. If he was 
taken alive, Plummer would fetch him 
into Helena or Virginia City, and the 
guard, whom Plummer had placed on 
the stage box, would identify the pris- 
oner as the man wanted. In any case, 
the reward was secured. 

Plummer’s men, like most of the 
gangs of prey along the overland stage 
roads, were mean and bloodthirsty, and 
complicated their robberies with unnec- 
essary murders. In time, most of them 
were hanged by the Montana and Idaho 
vigilance committees. 

Another Northern band used to take 
in the stages in the guise of Indians. 
They were horribly thorough in their 
imitations. Stained, feathered, and 
mounted, they would descend upon a 
coach, kHling the driver, the passengers, 
and even the horses. They scalped the 
dead and burned the stages. Because of 
their depredations, military punitive ex- 
peditions attacked Indian camps all up 
and down the Northwestern country. 
This was, of course, a lamentable injus- 
tice, vet not quite so lamentable as it 
might seem, for in those days almost 
every Sioux, Brulé, Ute, or Bannock in 
the Northwest was on the war path 
whenever he found a white man with his 
back towards him. When this evil crew 
was finally rounded up, their rendezvous 
was found packed with Indian war gear 
and sealps. The real Indian is not, and 





never has been, a stage robber. It is too 
complex a means of money getting for 
him. If the stage came along when he 
had his war stripes on, he shot the driver 
and passengers, but his first purpose was 
not robbery. 


MILTON SHARP, LONE HIGHWAYMAN. 


Nearly all of this overland and middle 
West road crime was done by gangs. 
One or two men kept the driver, guard, 
and passengers covered, while another 
went through the pockets. The lone 
highwayman who became such a promi- 
nent figure in the West was a later de- 
velopment. Sometimes he was—and is, 
for the variety is not entirely extinct— 
the last survivor of a band that dwindled 
by reason of shotgun messengers and 
States’ prisons. Milton Sharp belongs 
to this class. He first came to great 
notoriety in Nevada, in the late seven- 
ties, when the Bodie mines were ship- 
ping out gold bars every week. Sharp 
and a partner took in, on an average, a 
stage a month, and got rich at it. Be- 
sides the bullion, there were pick ups 
from the passengers’ pockets and the ex- 
press boxes. Once they were lucky 
enough to catch the stage on which was 
the money brought from San Francisco 
to pay off the miners. Sharp got thir- 
teen thousand dollars in bills, and hid 
the money under a boulder. He after- 
wards said somebody found the money 
there and robbed the robber. 

In 1879 Sharp performed an exploit 
that set his name high up on the roll of 
outlaws. With his partner, he halted 
the stage between Aurora and Pizen 
Switch. His depredations had become 
so bold and frequent that the express 
company brought some trained ‘ bad 
man hunters ” into Nevada to attend to 
his case. One of them was on the Au- 
rora stage that day. At the first call he 
ducked and fired at the man who stood 
at the horses’ heads. He got his man, 
while the shot from Sharp’s gun went 
high. ‘he shotgun messenger peered 
around for Sharp, but he had fled. They 
gathered up the dead robber, pulled the 
gunny sack from his head, packed him 
on behind with the trunks, and went 
ahead. 

Two miles further up the road the 
guard found himself looking squarely 
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tHE ARREST OF FRED AMOS, AT LOS ANGELES—-HE HAD TAKEN EIGHT THOUSAND DOLLARS IN GOLD AND 


BILLS FROM THE SAN FRANCISCO STAGE, AND HAD LOST THE WHOLE OF IT IN A 
GAMBLING SALOON. 





into the end of Milton Sharp's gun. 
There was no chance this time for the 
euard, and he gave up his sawed off shot- 
gun. Sharp smashed it over a rock, and 
then proceeded, leisurely and system- 
atically, to rob the coach. When his 
partner was killed, Sharp had taken a 
short eut over the hill to where he could 
intercept the stage again. The guard, 
exhilarated by his victory, never 


dreamed of a second hold up, as the rob- 
her was clever enough to guess. 
Nobody knows how many stages this 
man looted. He would never tell, so he 
is probably accredited with more than 
his share on the books of the Wells Fargo 
detective department. The Preston line 


of stages in Montana suffered many rob- 
beries which are attributed to him. It 
got to be such a regular thing that the 
express company threatened to take 
away its business from the line. Preston 
cursed his men for cowards, and offered 
rewards, but the drivers came in steadily 
with the same story of an adroit man 
who appeared seemingly from nowhere 
and got the drop before they could think 
of their guns. Preston became desperate 
and took the driver’s seat himself, with 
a six shooter on each hip and a shotgun 
between his knees. When the familiar 
shout of “Throw up your hands!” came, 
he dropped the lines and reached for his 
shotgun. 
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He went through the rest of his life 
without any hands, for the robber’s 
charge of buckshot carried them both 
away at the wrists. 

It was the system and workmanlike 
finish of Sharp’s achievements that iden- 
tified their perpetrator. 


Aurora, with a fifteen pound Oregon 
boot on his leg and shackles besides. 
Even with this handicap, he broke jail, 
but the desert was too much for him. 
He was starved out, and finally surren- 
dered. He used to be the show prisoner 

at the Carson Peniten- 





He was as businesslike as 
a new commercial college 
graduate. After losing 
his partner on the Pizen 
Switch and Aurora road, 
he always worked alone. 
His rule was to leave no- 
body on the stage while he 
was operating. He first 
secured the weapons of 
guard and driver, and 
then attended to the pas- 
sengers. As each stepped 
from the stage, the rob- 
ber passed his hand over 
him for weapons. Then 
he lined up the whole 
coach company like sol- 
diers, by the roadside, 
with their backs to him 
and their hands in the air. 
He passed along the line, 
turning their pockets in- 








tiary twenty vears ago. 
He had a dignified prid 
in his eminence, and was 
introduced to all the dis- 
tinguished people who 
visited the Nevada State 
prison. He is probably 
there vet, for his sentence 
was forty years. 
CHRONICLES OF THE ROAD. 
California had a won- 
derful list of stage robbers 
running back to the heroic 
age of Joaquin Murietta, 
who used to dance all 
night at the Spanish balls 
and hold up his fellow 
guests in their own ear- 
riages as they drove back 
to their ranchos in the 
morning. Fred Amos won 
fame among the road 








side out, and allowing the 
contents to. fall to the 
ground. When all the 
watches and pocketbooks were in the 
dust, Sharp would give his next order: 

* Forward—march! ” 

When they had taken three paces, 
Sharp would halt them and gather up 
the plunder where it fell. He would 
keep them lined up while he smashed 
open the express box and rifled the reg- 
istered mail. 

The only improvement on this system 
that I ever heard of was the inspiration 
of an Arizona highwayman, who used 
to make his victims stand holding the 
driver's long whip extended above their 
heads, with the warning ringing in their 
ears that he would shoot beneath the 
first sag in the whip. This fellow’s star 
achievement was holding up, single 
handed, a coach on which were nine sol- 
diers of the regular army. He did not 
get much out of it. but it was worth 
while as an artistic piece of effrontery. 

To get back to Sharp, he was finally 
run to earth and locked up in jail in 


“HANDS UP !” 


agents by showing himself 
to be a “real sport.” In 
1869 he held up the Los 
Angeles and San Francisco stage, getting 
fromit eight thousand dollars in gold and 
bills. He followed the stage into Los An- 
geles, and devoted himself to faro in the 
Bella Union saloon. For a full week he 
remained there, only interrupting his 
game two or three times for sleep and 
food. At the end of the week the bank 
had all the eight thousand, and as Fred 
pushed his chair back from the table he 
was arrested. He was promptly con- 
victed, and Judge King pronounced 
sentence on him of ten vears at San 
Quentin. 

“Would vour honor be kind enough 
to suspend that sentence?” said Amos. 
“TT have a proposition to make to the 
court.” 

“What is vour proposition 7” 
his honor. 

* Well, [ would like to play the court 
seven up whether it will be twenty vears 
or nothing.” 

The judge forfeited the respect of 


asked 
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many of his fellow citizens by declining 
the game. 

Back in the early seventies Charley 
Parkhurst was a famous stage driver, 
and he waged a splendid war upon the 
outlaws who infested the route of the 

irass Valley stage. It has been written 

that Parkhurst was never held up. That 
is probably a mistake, but he was re- 
markably successful in his encounters 
with the men who tried to stop him. 
He was small, but full of nerve and 
resource. Once a robber halted him as 
he was lashing his horses through a mud 
hole that threatened to bog him down. 
Parkhurst’s whip was in the air when the 
robber sprang out of the brush. Down 
came the lash across the road agent’s 
eves. The fellow was picked up a day 
later, utterly blinded. One of his eyes 
was entirely destroyed, but they saved 
the other so that he could see well 
enough: to pick jute during his term in 
prison. 

On another occasion an amateur tried 
to hold up Parkhurst’s stage on a down 
grade. The robber caught the bridle of 
one of the lead horses, but Parkhurst 
touched up the animal with that magic 
lash, and the horse reared and knocked 
the man over the bridge. He tried a shot 
at the driver as the stage whirled on 
down the mountain, but missed, and 
Parkhurst went off with a Parthian vol- 
ley of profanity. It used to be said that 
he could outswear any driver on the Pa- 
cific side of the Sierra Nevadas. 

Parkhurst continued driving on the 
Marysville and Lake Tahoe roads with 
increasing fame until 1879, when pneu- 
monia ended the life that had been at- 
tempted so often. When they came to 
lay out the veteran stage driver, they 
found that Charles D. Parkhurst was a 
woman, a widow from the East, where 
her grown daughter was attending a 
girl’s finishing school. They set the mat- 
ter right on her tombstone. 


THE EXPLOITS OF BLACK BART. 


My favorite stage robber, among the 
dozen or so whose acquaintance I have 
enjoyed, is “ Black Bart, the P. 0. 8,” 
as he used to sign the whimsical rhymes 
which he left in the Wells Fargo ex- 
press boxes in exchange or the treasure 
he took out. Unfortunately, his verses 

2M 


are not quotable. Bart’s rangé was all 
northern and central California, and he 
brought to his profession a skill and 
cunning, a patience and painstaking, 
which most of his sort regard as a waste 
of effort. He always worked alone, was 
invariably masked, and carried an ax 
with which to break open the express 
box. He seldom, if ever, molested the 
passengers. For years he operated along 
the roads where the stages carried bul- 
lion from the smaller mines to the rail- 
way. The little handy bars of gold and 
silver were the particular spoil of Black 
Bart, although he gathered much coin 
from money packages and registered 
mail. Once in a while he had a windfall 
in the shape of jewelry. In all, he must 
have realized at least fifty thousand dol- 
lars by his lonely employment. He had 
a few narrow escapes. Once a driver 
thought he recognized, at a little coun- 
try hotel, a man who had held him up, 
and he whispered his suspicions to the 
landlord, 

“Why, man, you’re crazy,” was the 
landlord’s reply. “ Mr. Bolton was here 
when you passed yesterday, and I know 
he was in his room after the stage went 
by, because he called the porter up.” 

Years afterwards Black Bart told how 
he provided this alibi. He had carefully 
gone over the ground, and had decided 
just where to catch that stage. When 
it had passed the hotel he was careful to 
eall the porter. After cutting an inch 
off his candle, to show that it had burn- 
ed a long time, he slipped out of the 
house. A little pleasure boat enabled 
him to paddle across the river, along 
which the stage had to go several miles 
to a ford. On the other side of the 
stream was a field in which some fine 
horses were pasturing. Bart caught the 
best of these, and easily headed off the 
stage just beyond the ford. He robbed 
it, was back in the hotel with his plunder 
before daybreak, and sauntered down 
from his room to breakfast just as the 
stage driver came in with his tale of a 
desperate highwayman. Bart was a 
clever fellow. 

He had another close call on the Lake- 
port and Oroville road in 1882. A skit- 
tish horse shied and left him exposed 
to the shotgun messenger, who took a 
chance and put a buckshot through 


> 
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Bart’s hand; but he got into the brush 
and escaped. 


BLACK BARTS DOWNFALL. 


Finally the law got him. He had taken 
five thousand dollars in gold amalgam 
from the Copperopolis stage, and, hay- 
ing disarmed the driver, was making off 
with it. Just then a hunter came along, 
and R. E. MeConnell, the driver, bor- 
rowed his rifle, and tried a long shot. 
The bullet grazed the robber, who jump- 
ed into the brush, dropping a handker- 
chief and a pair of glasses. The former 
bore a laundry mark,“ F. X. 07,” and the 
detectives hunted through all the laun- 
dries in California until, in San Fran- 
cisco, they found one which used a sim- 
ilar mark. The handkerchief belonged 
toa man named C. E. Bolton. They in- 
vestigated Mr. Bolton, who proved to be 
a sedate, middle aged, well dressed gen- 
tleman of spotless reputation and good 
commercial standing. He lived at a 
quiet boarding place, belonged to a 
modest but exclusive club, and had an 
vuice in a big building, with his name on 
the door. He was a mining man, they 
learned, who frequently journeyed to his 
mine in the Sierras and brought back its 
output in bullion. He had a consider- 
able account with the mint, and with a 


smelting company that refined his bul-- 


lion; and in that account, among the 
rest, was an item of five thousand dollars 
of gold amalgam, on a date a few days 
after the robbery of the Copperopolis 
stage. One of the express company’s 
men took pains to make his acquaintance 
socially. Meeting him on Montgomery 
Street casually, the detective mentioned 
that he was going down to the Wells 
Fargo office on business, invited Mr. Bol- 
ton to accompany him, and walked him 
right to the desk of Mr. Hume, the chief 
of the company’s detective bureau. 

They sent Black Bart—a ridiculous 
name for such a mild, gentlemanly, seri- 
ous faced citizen, to San Quentin, which 
has probably sheltered more stage rob- 
bers than any other penitentiary in the 
world. There he remained until Jan- 
uary 27, 1888, when his term was up. 
He had made no trouble, had admitted 
all the robberies, and so got a compara- 
tively short sentence. I talked with him 
on the day of his release. 


MAGAZINE. 


“There are worse men in the world 
than Black Bart, you will find,” he said, 
and looking into his face I could be- 
lieve it. “I have been a stage robber, 
but I never stole from a man who could 
not afford to lose what I got, and I have 
helped many a poor man along. I took 
my chances, but I never harmed any- 
body, and I never pointed a loaded gun 
at a stage in my life.” ; 

“ What! ” I exclainted, incredulous. 

“Yes, that is true. My constant fear 
was that I would hurt somebody. Many 
a time, while waiting for a stage, I have 
opened my gun to make sure it was not 
loaded. I was always nervous about it, 
and would rather have been shot myself 
than shoot another man. If it had been 
otherwise, I could easily have killed that 
fellow who let drive at me at Lakeport, 
and McConnell also.” 

The stage drivers will not admit that 
this is true. Many of the tales of 
Black Bart’s exploits are embellished 
with plenty of shooting, but the fact re- 


‘mains that no driver, guard, or passen- 


ger ever showed a wound made by him, 
and the probability is that all the thou- 
sands of dollars in bullion and coin were 
extorted at the muzzle of an’ unloaded 
gun. 

While Bart was in San Quentin, there 
was another stage robber, a mere boy, 
also serving time. He is the only one 
I ever heard of who went into the busi- 


ness just for fun. He came from one. 


of the southern California counties— 
Ventura, if my recollection is correct. 
The stage driver through his country 
was always boasting what he would do if 
any road agent tried to stop him, and 
this youngster—he was only seventeen 
—could not resist the temptation of 
testing the man. One night he waited 
at a turn in the road for the stage with 
the valiant driver. When it came along 
he pointed a whitewashed picket, which 
he had torn from a garden fence, and or- 
dered the driver to throw out the box. 
Out it came. 

The boy said that was as far as he 
meant to carry the joke, but the posses- 
sion of the express box suggested that it 
could be extended. He battered the 
treasure chest open, and took out all the 
money. Then he went back to town, 
and in the very saloon where the driver 




















COMPENSATIONS. 


had made his big talk the boy treated: 


all comers with the proceeds of the rob- 
hery, telling every one of the joke, and 
exhibiting the money he had secured. 
He was astonished that anybody could 
take so serious a view of his prank as to 
send him to State’s prison for it. 

My friend Bart departed when his 
term was up, saying that he was done 
with crooked ways. The detectives had 
interest enough to follow him to Visalia, 
in southern California. All his apparent 
possessions were contained in one valise, 
and nobody ever found what he had 
saved from the yield of the stages. I 
would like to believe that Black Bart 
was trutliful in his expressed purpose of 
living honestly, but there are things 
which compel a doubt. In July of the 
vear he was released, the Modoc com- 
pany’s stage to Redding was held up by 
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alone highwayman of Bart’s figure, who 
smashed the express box with an ax and 
realized four hundred dollars. In No- 
vember of that same year the same sort 
of a robber, in the same way, got a gold 
bar worth twenty two hundred dollars 
and a pocketful of gold coin from an- 
other stage. Two weeks later the Ukiah 
stage yielded up to the same individual 
seventeen hundred dollars in treasure 
and the unknown contents of two sacks 
of mail. 

The detectives went hunting for Black 
Bart. At the hotel in Visalia they got 
his valise. It was crammed with erack- 
ers, canned meats, sugar, and coffee— 
just the sort of store a man would need 
who meditated camping out. Black Bart 
they never found, and a lone highway- 
man every now and again still appears in 
California and gleans in Bart’s old paths. 





COMPENSATIONS. 
Ou, the way may be long, 
But the starling brings his song 
And the meadows spread their blossoms to beguile you ; 
Oh, the dust chokes the air, 
But the stream is always there 
For the weary marks of travel that defile you. 


It’s a lonely walk you take, 
And a lonely heart must ache ; 
But a youth comes a singing down a byway, 
And the greeting in his eyes 
Sets you smiling through your sighs— 
And perhaps he’ll walk beside you on the highway. 


There are stones and bitter heat 
For your bruiséd, tired feet, 
But the deep and cushioned mosses heal their burning ; 
And a hot and dusty mile 
Is rewarded by the smile 
Of the sunny country baby at the turning. 


You hunger and you thirst ; 
Oh, and often, if you durst, 
You would fling your staffs aside, poor tired daughters ! 
But the berries in the grass 
xive you comfort as you pass, 
And the little brook has healing in its waters. 


Oh, the way won’t be long 
If you listen for the song, 
If you watch for the flowers in the byway ; 
And your tired feet forget 
All the miles before them yet, 
Keeping step with the comrade of the highway. 


Louise Cary Easton. 





COUNT HANNIBAL. 


BY STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


ON the road from Paris to Angers, a party numbering nearly a score of men and several women is 
traveling on horseback, under the leadership of Count Hannibal de Tavannes, a Catholic nobleman of 
the court of Charles IX. One of the ladies is the count’s recently wedded wife, who is a Huguenot, and 
who married him solely to save her own life and the lives of M. de Tignonville, her former betrothed, and 
the servants of her household, all Protestants, during the massacre of St. Bartholomew’s Day, which 
occurred just before their departure from the capital. Another member of the party is Mme. St. Lo, 
Tavannes’ cousin, who has reason to know that Tignonville is not the true hearted and steadfast lover 


Mme. de Tavannes has thought him. 
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HE whole company, indeed, though 
it moved in some fashion of array, 
with an avant and a rear guard, the ladies 
riding together, and Count Hannibal 
proceeding solitary in the midst, formed 
as peaceful a band, and one as inno- 
cently diverted, as if no man of them 
had ever grasped pike or blown a match. 
There was an elderly man who had seen 
the sack of Rome, and the dead face of 
the great constable, the idol of the free 
companies. But he had a taste for sim- 
ples and much skill in them; and when 
madame had seen Badelon on his knees 
in the grass searching for them, she lost 
her fear of him. Bigot, with his hard 
face and matted hair, was the abject 
slave of Susanne, Mme. St. Lo’s woman, 
who twitted him mercilessly on his Nor- 
man patois, and poured the vials of her 
scorn on him a dozen times a day. In 
all, with La Tribe and the Carlats, Mme. 
St. Lo’s servants, and the countess’ fol- 
lowing, they numbered not far short of 
two score; and when they halted before 
noon, and in scattered groups, under 
the shadow of some leafy tree, ate their 
midday meal, or drowsed-to the tinkle 
of Mme. St. Lo’s lute, it was difficult to 
believe that Paris existed, or that these 
same people had so lately left its blood 
stained pavements. 

They halted on this, the third morn- 
ing of their journey, a little earlier than 
usual. Mme. St. Lo had barely an- 
swered her companion’s question before 
they saw the subject of their discussion 


swing himself from old Sancho’s back, 
and stand waiting to assist them to dis- 
mount. Behind him, where the green 
valley down which the road passed nar- 
rowed to a rocky gate, an old mill stood 
among willows at the foot of a mound. 
On the mound rose a ruined castle which 
had stood siege, perhaps, in the Hun- 
dred Years’ War; and beyond this, the 
stream that turned the mill poured over 
rocks with a cool rushing sound which 
proved irresistible. The men, their 
horses watered and hobbled, went off, 
shouting like boys, to bathe below the 
falls; and, after a moment’s hesitation, 
Count Hannibal rose from the grass on 
which he had flung himself. 

“Keep that for me, madame,” he 
said. And he dropped a packet, bravely 
sealed and tied with a silk thread, into 
the countess’ lap. “ ’T will be safer than 
leaving it in my clothes. Ohé!” And 
he turned to Mme. St. Lo. “ Would 


you fancy a life that was all gipsying, 


; 


cousin?” And if there was irony in 
his voice, there was envy in his eyes. 

“ There is only one happy man in the 
world,” she answered, with conviction. 

“ By name? ” 

“The hermit of Compiégne.” 

“And you would be wild for a mask in 
a week!” he said. And, turning on his 
heel, he followed the men, 

Mme. St. Lo sighed complacently. 
“ Heigho! ’ she said. “ He’s right! We 
are never content, ma mie! When I am 
trifling in the gallery my heart is in the 
greenwood. And when I have eaten 
black bread and drunk spring water for 


* Copyright, 1900, by Stanley]. Weyman.—This story began in the January number of Munsey’s MAGAZINE. 
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a fortnight I do nothing but dream of 
Zamet’s, and white mulberry tarts! And 
you are in the same case. You have 
saved your round white neck, or it has 
been saved for you, by not so much as 
the thickness of Zamet’s pie crust—I 
declare my mouth is beginning to water 
for it!—and instead of being thankful 
and making the best of things, you are 
thinking of poor Mme. d’Yverne, or 
dreaming of your calf love! ” 

The girl’ s face—for a girl she was, 
though they called her madame—began 
to work. She str uggled a moment w vith 
her emotion, and then broke down, and 
began to weep, silently. For two days 
she had sat in public and not given way. 
But the reference to her lover proved 
too much for her strength. 

Mme. St. Lo looked at her with eyes 
which were not unkindly. “Sits the 
wind in that quarter?” she murmured. 
“T thought so! But there, my dear, if 
you don’t put that packet in your dress 
you'll wash out the address! And, truly, 
if you ask me, I don’t think the young 
man is worth it. But, of course, what 
we have not got : 

But the young countess had borne all 
she could bear. With an incoherent 
word, she rose to her feet, and walked 
hurriedly away. The thought of what 
was and of what might have been, the 
thought of the lover who still, and 
though he no longer seemed even to her 
the perfect hero, held his place in 
her heart, filled her breast to overflow- 
ing. She longed for some spot where 
she could weep unseen, where the sun- 
shine and the blue sky would not mock 
her grief; and, seeing in front of her a 
low clump of alders which grew beside 
the stream, in a bend that in winter was 
marshy, she hastened towards it. 

Mme. St. Lo saw her figure blend with 
the shadow of the trees, and murmured, 
“Quite @ la Ronsard, I give my word! 
And now she is out of sight! La,la! I 
could play at the game myself, and carve 
sweet sorrow on the barks of trees, if it 
were not so lonesome! And if I had a 
man!” 

And, gazing pensively at the stream 
and the willows, she tried to work her- 
self into a proper frame of mind, now 
murmuring the name of one gallant, and 
now, finding it unsuited, the name of 





another. But the soft inflection would 
break into a giggle, and finally into a 
yawn; and, tired of the attempt, she 
began to pluck grass and throw it from 
her. By and by she discovered that 
Mme. Carlat and the women, who had 
been seated a little apart, had disap- 
peared; and, affrighted by the solitude 
and silence, she sprang up and stared 
about her, hoping to discern them. 
Right and left, however, the sweep of 
hillside curved upward to the sky line, 
lonely and untenanted; while behind 
her the castled rock frowned down on 
the little rugged gorge and filled it with 
dispiriting shadow. 

Mme. St. Lo stamped her foot. 

“The little fool!” she murmured 
pettishly. “ Does she think that I am 
to be murdered that she may fatten on 
sighs? Oh, come up, madame, you must 
be dragged out of this!” And she start- 
ed briskly towards the alders, intent on 
gaining company as quickly as possible. 

She had gone about fifty yards, and 
had as many more to traverse, when she 
halted. A man, bent double, was mov- 
ing stealthily along the farther side of 
the brook. Now she saw him, now she 
lost him; now she caught a glimpse of 
him again, through a screen of willow 
branches. He moved with the utmost 
caution, as a man moves who is pursued 
and in danger; and for a moment she 
deemed him a peasant whom the bathers 
had disturbed and who was bent on es- 
caping. But when he came opposite to 
the alder bed she saw that that was his 
point, for he crouched down, sheltered 
by a willow, and gazed eagerly among 
the trees, always with his back to her: 
and then—he waved his hand to some 
one in the wood. 

Mme. St. Lo drew in her breath. As 
if he had heard the sound—which was 
impossible—the man dropped down 
where he stood, crawled a yard or two 
on his stomach, and disappeared. 

Madame stared a moment or two, ex- 
pecting to see him or hear him. Then, 
as nothing happened, she screamed. 
She was a woman of quick impulses, 
and she screamed three or four times, 
standing where she was, her eyes on the 
edge of the wood. “If that does not 
bring her out, nothing will!” she 
thought. 
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It brought her. An instant, and the 
countess appeared, and hurried to her 
side. 

“What is it?” the younger woman 
eried, glancing over her shoulder; for 
all the valley, all the hills, were peace- 
ful, and behind Mme. St. Lo—but that 
lady had not seen—the servants, who had 
returned, were laying the meal. “ What 
is it?” she repeated anxiously. 

“Who was it?” Mme. St. Lo asked 
curtly. She was quite calm now. 

“Who?” 

“In the wood?” 

The countess stared a moment, then 
laughed. ‘Only the old soldier they 
call Badelon, gathering simples. Did 
you think that he would harm me? ” 

“It was not old Badelon whom I 
saw,” Mme. St. Lo retorted. “It was 
a younger man, who crept along the 
other side of the brook, keeping under 
cover. When I first saw him he was 
there,” she continued, pointing to the 
place. “ And he crept on and on until 
he came opposite to you. Then he waved 
his hand.” 

“'To me? 

Madame nodded. 

“ But if vou saw him, who was he? ” 
the countess asked. 

“IT did not see his face,” Mme. St. Lo 
answered. ‘“ But he waved to you.” 

The countess had a thought which 
slowly flooded her face with crimson. 
Mme. St. Lo saw the change, saw the 
tender light which softened the other's 
eves; and the same suspicion occurred to 
her. And having a mind to punish her 
companion for her reticence—for she 
did not doubt that the girl knew more 
than she acknowledged—she proposed 
that they should return and find Bade- 
lon, and learn if he had seen the man. 

“ Why?” Mme. Tavannes asked. And 
she stood stubbornly. ‘“ Why should 
we?” 

“To clear it up,” the elder woman 
answered mischievously. ‘ But perhaps 
—it were better to tell vour husband 
and let his men search the coppice.” 

The color left the countess’ face as 
quickly as it had come. For a moment 
she was tongue tied. Then, “ Have we 
not had enough of seeking and being 
sought?” she eried bitterly—more bit- 
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timid, and he did me no harm. 
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“ Why should we hunt him? I am not 
I beg, 
madame, that you will do me the favor 
of being silent on the matter.” 

“Oh, if you insist! But 
pother 

“I did not see him, and he did not 
see me,” Mime. de T'avannes continued 
vehemently. ‘ And | fail to understand 
why we should harass him, whoever he 
is. Besides, M. de Tavannes is waiting 
for us.” 

“And M. de Tignonville—is follow- 
ing us!” Mme. St. Lo muttered—and 
made a face at the other’s back. 

She kept silence, however, and noth- 
ing happened; nothing of import, it 
would seem, had happened. The soft 
summer air played on the gipsy meal 
laid under the willows, as it had plaved 
on the meal of yesterday laid under the 
chestnut trees. The horses grazed with- 
in sight, moving now and again, with a 
jingle of trappings or a jealous neigh; 
and the women’s chatter vied with the 
unceasing sound of the mill stream. 

After dinner, Mme. St. Lo touched 
the lute, and Badelon—Badelon who 
had seen the sack of the Colonna’s Pal- 
ace, and been served by cardinals on 
their knees—fed a water rat, which had 
its home in one of the willow stumps, 
with carrot parings. One by one the 
men laid themselves to sleep with their 
faces on their arms; and to the eyes all 
was as it had been yesterday in this 
camp of armed men living peacefully. 

But not to the countess! She had ac- 
cepted her life; she had been thankful; 
she had marveled that it was no worse. 
After the horrors of Paris, the calm and 
quiet of the last two days had fallen on 
her as balm on a wound, Worn out in 
body and mind, she had rested, and only 
rested: without thought, almost without 
emotion, save when a feeling, half fear, 
half curiosity, moved her in regard to 
the strange man, her husband, who on 
his side left her alone. 

But in her the last hour had wrought 
a change. Her eyes were grown rest- 
less, her color came and went. The past 
stirred in its shallow—ah, so shallow— 
grave; and dead hopes and dead fore- 
bodings, strive as she might, thrust out 
hands to plague and torment her. If 
the man who sought to speak with her 
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by stealth, who dogged her footsteps 
and hung on the skirts of her party, 
were Tignonville—her lover, who at his 
own request had been escorted to the 
Arsenal before their departure from 
Paris—then her plight was a sorry one. 
For what woman, wedded as she had 
been wedded, could think otherwise 
than indulgently of his persistence? 
And yet, lover and husband? What 
peril, what shame, the words called up. 
At the mere thought she trembled and 
her color ebbed. She saw, as one who 
stands on the brink of a precipice, the 
depth which yawned before her. She 
asked herself, shivering, if she would 
sink to that. 

All the loyalty inherent in her strong 
nature revolted against the thought. 
Her husband had not deserved her love; 
but his magnanimity, the gloomy, dis- 
dainful kindness with which he had 
crowned possession, even the unity of 
their interests, which he had impressed 
upon her in so strange a_ fashion, 
claimed a return in honor. 

T’o be paid—how? ‘That was the crux 
which perplexed and harassed her. For, 
if she told her suspicions, she exposed 
her lover to capture by one who had no 
longer a reason to be merciful. And 
if she sought occasion to see Tignonville 
privately, and so dissuade him, she did 
it at deadly risk to herself. Yet what 
other course lay open to her if she would 
not stand by? If she would not play 
the traitor? If she 

* Madame ”—it was her husband, and 
he spoke suddenly—*‘are you not 
well?” And, looking up guiltily, she 
found his eyes fixed curiously on hers. 

Her face turned red and white and 
red again, and she faltered something 
and looked from him; but only to meet 
Mme. St. Lo’s eyes. That lady laughed 
low in sheer mischief. 

“ What is it? ” Count Hannibal asked 
sharply. 

But Mme. St. Lo only hummed a line 
of Ronsard. 
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Tunice she hummed it, bland and 
smiling. Then from the neighboring 
group came an interruption. ‘The wine 
he had drunk had put it into Bigot’s 


head to snatch a kiss from Susanne; and 
Susanne’s modesty, which was very nice 
in company, induced her to squeal. The 
uproar which ensued, the men backing 
the man and the womeh the woman, 
brought Tavannes to his feet. He did 
not speak, but a glance at his face was 
enough. There was not one who failed 
to see that something was amiss. And 
a sudden silence fell on the party. 

He turned to the countess. “ You 
wished to see the eastle?” he said curt- 
ly. “ You had better go now, but not 
alone.” He cast his eyes round the com- 
pany, and summoned La Tribe, who was 
seated with the Carlats. “Go with 
madame,” he said. “She has a mind 
to climb the hill. But, bear in mind, 
we start at three, and do not venture out 
of hearing.” 

“T understand, monsieur le comte,” 
the minister answered. He spoke quiet- 
lv, but there was a strange light in his 
face as he turned to go with her. 

Nevertheless, he was silent until ma- 
dame’s dragging feet—for all her inter- 
est in the expedition was gone—had 
borne her a hundred paces from the com- 
pany. ‘Then, “Who knoweth our 
thoughts and forerunneth all our de- 
sires,” he murmured. And when she 
turned to him, astonished, “ Madame,” 
he continued, “I have prayed, ah, how 
I have prayed, for this opportunity of 
speaking to you! And it has come. I 
would it had come this morning. Do: 
not start or look round, for many eyes 
are on us. Alas! I have that to say to 
you which it will move you to hear, and 
that to ask of you which it must task 
your courage to perform.” 

She began to tremble, and stood, look- 
ing up the green slope to the broken 
gray wall which crowned its stimmit. 

“What is it?” she whispered, com- 
manding herself with an effort. ‘* What 
is it? If it have aught to do with M. 
Tignonville ig 

“Tt has not.” 

In her surprise—for although she had 
put the question, she had felt no doubt 
of the answer—she started and turned 
to him. 

“It has not?” she exclaimed almost 
incredulously, 

““ No.” 

“Then what is it, monsieur?” she 
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asked, a little haughtily. “ What can 
there be that can move me so?” 

“ Madame, life or death,” he answered 
solemnly. “ Nay, this is more; for since 
Providence has given me this chance of 
speaking to you, a thing of which I de- 
spaired, I know that the burden is laid 
on us, and that it is guilt or it is inno- 
cence, according as we refuse the burden 
or bear it.” 

“ What is it, then?” she cried impa- 
tiently. “ What is it?” 

“T tried to speak to you this morn- 
ing.” 

“Was it you, then, whom Mme. St. 
Lo saw stalking me before dinner? ” 

“It was.” 

She clasped her hands and heaved a 
sigh of relief. “Thank God, mon- 
sieur! ’ she replied. “ You have lifted a 
weight from me. I fear nothing in 
comparison of that. Nothing!” 

“Alas,” he answered somberly, 
“there is much to fear, for others if not 
for ourselves! Do you know what that 
is which M. de Tavannes bears always 
in his belt? What it is he carries with 
such care? What it was he handed to 
you to keep while he bathed today?” 

“Letters from the king?” 

“Yes, but the import of those let- 
ters? ” 

ee No.” 

“They should be written in letters of 
blood!” the minister cried. “ They 
should scorch the hands that hold them 
and blister the eyes that read them! 
They are the fire and the sword! They 
are the king’s order to do at Angers as 
they have done in Paris, to slay all of 
the religion who are found there—and 
they are many! To spare none, to have 
mercy neither on the old man nor the 
unborn child! See yonder hawk!” he 
continued, pointing with a shaking hand 
to a faleon which hung light and grace- 
ful above the valley, the movement of 
its wings invisible. ‘“ How it disports 
itself in the face of the sun! How easy 
its way, how smooth its flight! But 
see, it drops upon its prey in the rushes 
besidé the brook, and the end of its 
beauty is slaughter! So is it with yon- 
der company!” And his finger sank un- 
til it indicated the little camp seated 
toy-like in the green meadow four hun- 
dred feet below them, with every man 


and horse, and the very camp kettle, 
clear cut and visible, but diminished by 
distance to fairy-like proportions. “ So 
it is with yonder company!” he repeat- 
ed sternly. “ They play and are merry, 
and one fishes and another sleeps! But 
at the end of the journey is death—death 
for their victims, and for them the judg- 
ment! ” 

They stood, as he spoke, in the ruined 
gateway, awalled grassplot behind them, 
and at their feet the stream, the smiling 
valley, the alders, and the little camp. 
The sky was cloudless, the scene drowsy 
with the stillness of an August after- 
noon. But his words went home so truly 
that the sunlit landscape before the eyes 
added one more horror to the picture he 
called up before the mind. 

The countess turned white and sick. 
“ Are you sure?” she whispered at last. 

* Quite sure.” 

“ Ah, God,” she eried, “ are we never 
to have peace?” And, turning from the 
valley, she walked some distance into 
the grass court and stood. After a time, 
she turned to him; he had followed her 
doggedly, pace for pace. “ What do you 
want me to do?” she cried, despair in 
her voice. “ What can I do?” 

“Were the letters he bears destroy- 
bb) 





ed 

“The letters? ” 

“ Yes, were the letters destroyed,” La 
Tribe answered relentlessly, “ he could 
do nothing! Without that authority, the 
magistrates of Angers would not move. 
He could do nothing. And men and 
women.and children—men and women 
and children whose blood will otherwise 
ery for vengeance, perhaps for ven- 
geance on us who might have served 
them—will live! Will live!” he repeat- 
ed with a softening eye; and with an all 
embracing gesture he seemed to call to 
witness the open heavens, the sunshine, 
and the summer breeze which wrapped 
them round. “ Will live! ” 

She drew a deep breath. “ And you 
have brought me here,” she cried, “ to 
ask me to do this?” 

“T was sent here to ask you to do 
this.” 

“Why me? Why me?” she wailed, 
and she held out her open hands to him, 
her face wan and colorless: “ You come 
tome,a woman! Why tome?” 
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“You are his wife! ” 

“And he is my husband,” she re- 
torted. 

“Therefore he trusts you,” was the 
unyielding, the pitiless answer. ‘* You, 
and you alone, have the opportunity of 
doing this.” 

She gazed at him in astonishment. 
“ And it is you who say that?” she fal- 
tered, after a pause. ‘“ You who made 
us one, who now bid me betray him 
whom I have sworn to love? To ruin 
him whom I have sworn to honor? ” 

“1 do,” he answered solemnly. “ On 
my head be the guilt, and on yours the 
merit.” 

“ Nay, but,” she cried quickly, and 
her eyes glittered with passion, “do 
you take both guilt and merit! You 
are a man,” she continued, her words 
coming quickly in her excitment; “ he 
is buta man! Why do you not call him 
aside, trick him apart on some pretense 
or other, and when there are but you 
two, man to man, wrench the warrant 
from him? Stake your life against his, 
with all those lives for prize, and save 
them or perish! Why, I, even I, a wom- 
an, could find it in my heart to do that, 
were he not my husband! And surely 
you—you whoarea man,and young : 

“Am no match for him in strength 
or arms,” the minister answered sadly. 
“Else would I doit! Else would I stake 
my life, Heaven knows, as gladly to save 
their lives as I sit down to meat. But 
1 should fail, and if I failed all were 
lost. Moreover,” he continued, “I am 
certified that this task has been set for 
you. It was not for nothing, madame, 
nor to save one poor household, that you 
were joined to this man; but to ransom 
all these lives and this great city. To be 
the Judith of our faith, the savior of 
Angers, the # 

“Fool! Fool!” she cried. “ Will 
you be silent?” And she stamped the 
turf passionately, while her eyes blazed 
in her white face. “I am no Judith, 
and no madwoman, as you are fain to 
make me. Mad?” she continued, over- 
whelmed with agitation. “ My God, I 
would I were, and I should be free from 
this!” And, turning, she walked a little 
way from him, with the gesture of one 
under a crushing burden. 

He waited a minute, two minutes, 
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three minutes, and still she did not re- 
turn. At length she came back, her 
bearing composed; but her face was still 
pale, and her eyes seized his and seemed 
as if they would read his soul. “ Are you 
sure,” she muttered, “ of what you have 
told me? Will you swear that the con- 
tents of these letters are as you say?” 

“As I live,’ he answered gravely. 
* As God lives.” 

“And you know—of no other way, 
monsieur? Of no other way?” she re- 
peated slowly and piteously. 

“ Of none, madame, of none, I swear.” 

She sighed deeply, and seemed to be 
sunk in thought. Then, “ When do we 
reach Angers?” she asked heavily. 

“The day after tomorrow.” 

“T have—until the day after tomor- 
row, then? ” 

“Yes. Tonight we lie near Ven- 
déme.” 

“And tomorrow night?” 

“ Near a place called La Fléche. It 
is possible,” he went on with hesitation 
—for he did not understand her—* that 
he may bathe tomorrow, and may hand 
the packet to you, as he did today. If 
he does that 

“Yes?” she said, her eyes on his face. 

“The taking will be easy. But when 
he finds you have it not ”—he faltered 
anew—“ it may go hard with you.” 

She did not speak. 

“ And there, I think, I can help you. 
If you will stray from the party, I will 
meet you and destroy the letter. That 
done—and would to God it were done 
already—I will take to flight as best I 
can, and you will raise the alarm and 
say that I robbed you of it! And if you 
tear your dress - 

“No,” she said. 

He looked a question. 

“No,” she repeated in a low voice. 
“Tf I betray him, I will not lie to him! 
And no other shall pay the price. If I 
ruin him, it shall be between him and 
me; no other shall have part in it! ” 

He shook his head. “ I do not know,” 
he murmured, “ what he may not do to 
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you! 








“Nor I,” she said proudly. “ That 
will be for him.” 
% * * x 


Curious eyes had watched the two as 
they climbed the hill. Mme. St. Lo 
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marked the first halt and the second, 
and, noting every gesture, lost nothing 
of their interview save the words. For 
the path led up the hill to the gap which 
served for gate, much as the path leads 
up to the Castle Beautiful in old prints 
of the Pilgrim’s journey. But until the 
two, after pausing a moment, passed out 
of sight, she made no sign. Then she 
laughed. And as Count Hannibal, at 
whom the laugh was aimed, did not heed 
her, she laughed again. And she hum- 
med the line of Ronsard. 

Still he would not be roused, and, 
piqued, she had recourse to words. “I 
wonder what you would do,” she said, 
“ if—if the old lover followed us, and 
she went off with him!” 

“She would not go,” he answered 
coldly, and without looking up. 

“ But if he rode off with her 

“She would come back on her feet.” 

Mme. St. Lo’s prudence was not proof 
against that. She had the woman’s in- 
clination to hide a woman’s secret; and 
she had not intended, when she laughed, 
to do more than play with this wild beast 
with whom so few dared to play. Now, 
stung by his tone and his assurance, she 
must needs show him that his trustful- 
ness had no base. And, as so often hap- 
pens in the same circumstances, she went 
a little farther than the facts bore her. 
“ Any way, he has followed us so far!” 
she cried. 

“M. de Tignonville?” 

“Yes. I saw him this morning while 
you were bathing. She left me and went 
into the little coppice. He came down 
the other side of the brook, stooping and 
running, and went to join her.” 

“ How did he cross the brook ? ” 

Mme. St. Lo blushed. “ Old Badelon 
was there, gathering simples,” she said. 
* He seared him away.” 

“Then he did not cross?” 

“No. I did not savy he did!” she 
added hotly. 

“ Nor speak to her?” 

“ No, but—but if you think it will 
pass so next time, you do not know 
much of women!” 

“Of women generally, not much,” he 
answered, grimly polite. “ Of this wom- 
an, a great deal!” 

* You looked in her big eyes, I sup- 
pose,” Mme. St. Lo cried, “ and straight- 
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way fell down and worshiped her!” She 
liked rather than disliked the countess; 
but she was of the lightest, and the 
least opposition drove her out of her 
course. ‘ And you think you know her! 
And she—if she could save you from 
death by opening an eye, she would go 
with a patch on it till her dying day! 
‘lake my word for it, monsieur, between 
her and her lover you will come to 
harm.” 

Count Hannibal’s swarthy face dark- 
ened a tone, and his eyes grew a very 
little smaller. “I fancy that he runs 
the greater risk,” he muttered. 

“You may deal with him, but for 
her 

“T can deal with her. You deal with 
some women with a whip.” 

“You would whip me, I suppose? ” 

“ Yes,” he said quietly. “ 1t would do 
you good, madame. And with other 
women otherwise. There are women 
who, if they are well frightened, will not 
deceive you. And there are others who 
will not deceive you though they are 
frightened. Mme. Tavannes is of the 
latter kind.” 

“Wait! Wait and see!” madame 
cried in scorn, 

“T am waiting.” 

“Yes! And whereas if you had come 
to me I could have told her that about 
M. Tignonville which would have sur- 
prised her, you will go on waiting and 
waiting and waiting, until one fine day 
you'll wake up and find madame gone, 
and ° 

“Then Ill take a wife I can whip! ” 
he answered, with a look which apprised 
her how far she had carried it. “ But 
it will not be you, sweet cousin. For |] 
have no whip heavy enough for you.” 
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WE had occasion to note not long ago 
the ease with which women use one con- 
cession as a stepping stone to a second 
and greater; and the lack of magnanim- 
itv, amounting to unscrupulousness, 
which the best of them display in their 
dealings with a retiring foe. But there 
are concessions which touch even a good 
woman’s conscience; and Mme. de Ta- 
vannes, free by the tenure of a blow, 
and with that exception treated from 
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hour to hour with rugged courtesy, 
shrank appalled before the task which 
rose to confront her. 

To ignore what La Tribe had told her, 
to remain passive when a movement on 
her part might save men, women, and 
children of her faith from death, and 
a whole city from massacre—this was a 
line of conduct so craven and selfish that 
from the first she knew herself incapable 
of it. But to take the one other course 
open to her, to betray her husband and 
rob him of that the loss of which might 
ruin him, this needed not courage only, 
not devotion only, but a hardness proof 
against reproaches as well as against 
punishment. And the countess was no 
fanatic. No haze of bigotry glorified the 
thing she contemplated, or dressed it in 
colors other than its own. Even while 
she acknowledged the necessity of the 
act and its ultimate righteousness, even 
while she owned the obligation which 
lay upon her, she saw it as he would see 
it, and saw herself as he would see her. 

True, he had done her a great wrong; 
and this in the eyes of some might pass 
for punishment. But he had saved her 
life when many had perished, and, the 
wrong done, he had behaved to her with 
fantastic generosity; in return for which 
she was to ruin him! It was not hard to 
imagine what he would say of her, and 
of the reward with which she had re- 
quited him. 

She pondered over it as they rode that 
evening, with the westering sun in their 
eves and the lengthening shadows of the 
oaks falling athwart the bracken which 
fringed their track. Across breezy 
heaths and over downs, through green 
bottoms and by hamlets, from which 
every human creature fled at their ap- 
proach, thev ambled on by twos and 
threes; riding in a world of their own, 
so remote, so different from the real 
world—from which they came and to 
which they must return—and for this 
she could have wept in anguish, cursing 
God for the wickedness of man which 
lav so heavy on creation. 

The gaunt troopers riding at ease with 
swinging legs and swaving stirrups—and 
singing now a refrain from Ronsard, and 
now one of those verses of Marot’s 
psalms which all the world had sung 
three decades before—wore their most 


lamb-like aspect. Behind them Mme. 
St. Lo chattered to Susanne of a riding 
mask which had not been brought, or 
planned expedients, if nothing  suffi- 
ciently in the mode could be found at 
Angers. And the other women talked 
and giggled, screamed when they came 
to fords, and made much of steep places, 
where the men must help them. In time 
of war death’s shadow covers but a day, 
and sorrow, out of sight, is out of mind. 

Of all the troop whom the sinking 
sun left within sight of the lofty towers 
and vine clad hills of Vendéme, three 
only wore faces attuned to the cruel 
August week just ending; three only, 
like dark beads strung far apart on a 
gay nun’s rosary, rode, brooding and si- 
lent, in their places. The countess was 
one; the others were the two men whose 
thoughts she filled, and whose eyes now 
and again sought her, La Tribe’s with 
somber fire in their depths, Count Han- 
nibal’s fraught with a gloomy specula- 
tion, which belied his brave words to 
Mme. St. Lo. He, as he rode, had other 
thoughts, moreover; dark ones, which 
did not touch her. And she, too, had 
other thoughts at times, dreams of her 
young lover, spasms of regret, a wild re- 
volt of heart, a cry cut of the darkness 
which had so suddenly whelmed her. 
Of the three, indeed, only La Tribe was 
single minded. 

This day thev rode a long league after 
sunset, through a scattered oak wood, 
where the rabbits sprang up under their 
horses’ heads, and the squirrels made 
angry faces at them from the lower 
branches, Night was hard upon them 
when they reached the southern edge of 
this forest, and looked across the dusky 
open slopes to a distant light or two 
which marked where Vendéme stood. 

“ Another league,” Count Hannibal 
muttered: and he bade the men light 
fires where thev were, and unload the 
packhorses. “Tis pure and dry here,” 
he said. “Set a watch, Bigot, and let 
two men go down for water. I hear 
frogs below. You do not fear to be 
moonstruck, madame?” 

“T prefer this,” she answered in a low 
voice. 

“ Houses are for monks and nuns! ” 
he rejoined heartily. “Give me God’s 
heaven.” 
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“The earth is His, but we deface 
it,’ she murmured, reverting to her 
thoughts, and unconscious that it was 
to him she spoke. 

He looked at her sharply, but the fire 
was not yet kindled; and in the gloaming 
her face was a pale blot, undecipherable. 
He stood a moment, but she did not 
speak again; and Mme. St. Lo bustling 
up, he moved away to give an order. By 
and by the fires burned up, and showed 
the pillared aisle in which they sat, small 
groups dotted here and there on the 
floor of nature’s cathedral. Through 
the shadowy Gothic vaulting, the groin- 
ing of many boughs which met overhead, 
a rare star twinkled, as through some 
clearstory window; and from the dell be- 
low rose in the night, now the monoto- 
nous chanting of the frogs, and now, as 
some great bullfrog took the note, a 
diapason worthy of a Brescian organ. 
The darkness walled all in; the night 
was still; a falling caterpillar sounded. 
Even the rude men at the farthest fire 
stilled their voices at times; awed, they 
knew not why, by the silence and vast- 
ness of the night. 

The countess long remembered that 
vigil—for she lay late awake—the cool 
gloom, the faint wood rustlings, the dis- 
tant cry of fox or wolf, the soft glow of 
the expiring fires that at last left the 
world to darkness and the stars; above 
all, the silent wheeling of the planets, 
which spoke indeed of a supreme Ruler, 
but crushed the heart under a sense of 
its insignificance, and of the insignifi- 
cance of all human revolutions. 

“Yet I believe!” she cried, wres- 
tling upward, wrestling with herself. 
“ Though I have seen what I have seen, 
yet I believe! ” 

And though she had to bear what she 
had to bear, and do that from which her 
soul shrank, the woman, indeed, within 
her, continued to cry out against this 
tragedy ever renewed in her path, 
against this necessity for choosing evil 
or good, ease for herself or life for 
others. But the moving heavens, point- 
ing onward to a time when good and evil 
alike should be past, strengthened her 
nature; and before she slept no shame 
and no suffering seemed—for the mo- 
ment at least—too great a price to pay 
for the lives of little children. Love had 
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been taken from her life; the pride 
which would fain answer generosity with 
generosity—that must go, too! 

She felt no otherwise when the day 
came and the bustle of the start and the 
common round of the journey put to 
flight the ideals of the night. But 
things fell out in a manner she had not 
pictured. They halted before noon on 
the north bank of the Loire, in a level 
meadow with lines of poplars running 
this way and that, and filling all the 
place with the soft shimmer of leaves. 
Blue succory, tiny mirrors of the sum- 
mer sky, flecked the long grass, and the 
women picked bunches of them, or, 
Italian fashion, twined the blossoms in 
their hair. A road ran across the mead- 
ow toa ferry, but the ferryman, alarmed 
by the aspect of the party, had conveyed 
his boat to the other side and hidden 
himself. 

Presently Mme. St. Lo espied the 
boat, clapped her hands, and must have 
it. The poplars threw no shade, the 
flies teased her, the life of a hermit—in 
a meadow—was no longer to her taste. 
“Let us go on the water,” she cried. 
“Presently you will go to bathe, mon- 
sieur, and leave us to grill! ” 

“Two livres to the man who will fetch 
the boat!” Count Hannibal cried. In 
less than half a minute three men had 
thrown off their boots and were swim- 
ming across, amid the laughter and 
shouts of their fellows. In five minutes 
the boat was brought. 

It was not large, and would hold no 
more than four. Tavannes’ eye fell on 
Carlat. “ You understand a boat,” he 
said. “Go with Mme. St. Lo. And you, 
M. La Tribe.” 

“But you are coming?” Mme. St. 
Lo cried, turning to the countess. “ Oh, 
madame ”—with a courtesy—“ you are 
not? You rs 

“Yes, I will come,” the countess an- 
swered. 

“T shall bathe a short distance up the 
stream,” Count Hannibal said. He took 
from his belt the packet of letters, and 
gave it to the countess, as he had 
given it to her yesterday. “Have a 
eare of it, madame,” he said in a low 
voice, “ and do not let it pass out of your 
hands. To lose it may be to lose my 
head.” 
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The color ebbed from her cheeks. In 
spite of herself, her shaking hand put 
back the packet. “ Had you not better 
then—give it to Bigot ? ” she faltered. 

“ He is bathing.” 

“ Let him bathe afterwards.” 

“No,” he answered almost harshly; 
he found a species of pleasure in show- 
ing her that, strange as their relations 
were, he trusted her. “No; take it, 
madame. Only, have a care of it.” 

She took it then, hid it in her dress, 
and he turned away; and she turned to- 
wards the boat. La Tribe stood beside 
the stern, holding it for her to enter, 
and as her fingers rested an instant on 
his arm their eyes met. His were alight, 
his arm even quivered, and she shud- 
dered. 

She avoided looking at him a second 
time, which was not difficult, since he 
took his seat in the bows beyond Carlat, 
who handled the oars. Silently the boat 
glided out on the surface of the stream 
and floated downwards, Carlat now and 
again touching an oar, and Mme. St. Lo 
chattering gaily in a voice which carried 
far on the water. Now it was a flowering 
rush she must have, now a green bough 
to shield her face from the sun’s reflec- 
tion; and now they must lie in some cool, 
shadowy pool under fern clad banks, 
where the fish rose heavily, and the 
trickle of a rivulet fell down over stones. 

It was idyllic; but not to the countess. 
Her face burned, her temples throbbed, 
her fingers gripped the side of the boat 
in a vain effort to steady her pulses. The 
packet within her dress scorched her. 
Angers and its danger, Tavannes and his 
faith in her, the need of action, the ir- 
revocableness of action—all these hur- 
ried through her brain. The knowledge 
that she must act now or never pressed 
upon her with distracting force. Her 
hand felt the packet, and fell again 
nerveless. 

“The sun has caught you, ma mie,” 
Mme. St. Lo said. “ You should ride in 
a mask, as I do.” 

“T have not one with me,” she mut- 
tered, her eyes on the water. 

“ And I but an old one. 
gers——” 

The countess heard no more; on that 
word she caught La Tribe’s eye. He was 
beckoning to her behind Carlat’s back, 
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pointing imperiously to the water, ma- 
king signs to her to drop the packet over 
the side. When she did not obey—for 
she felt sick and faint—she saw through 
a mist his brow grow dark. He menaced 
her secretly. And still the packet 
scorched her; and twice her hand went 
to it, and dropped again empty. 

Suddenly Mme. St. Lo cried out. The 
bank on one side of the stream was be- 
ginning to rise more boldly above the 
water. At the head of the steep thus 
formed she had espied a late rose bush in 
bloom, and nothing would serve but she 
must land at once and plunder it. The 
boat was put in, therefore. She jumped 
ashore, and began to scale the bank. 

“Go with madame! ” La Tribe cried 
roughly, nudging Carlat in the back. 
“Do you not see that she cannot climb 
the bank? Up, man, up!” 

The countess opened her mouth to 
ery, “ No!” but the word died half born 
on her lips; and when the steward look- 
ed at her, uncertain what she had said, 
she nodded. “ Yes, go!” she muttered. 
She was pale. 

“Yes, man, go!” cried the minister. 
And he almost pushed the other out of 
the boat. 

The next second the craft floated from 
the bank and began to drift downward. 
La Tribe waited until a tree interposed 
and hid them from the two whom they 
had left; then he leaned forward, his 
eyes gleaming. 

“ Now, madame!” he cried. 
God’s name, now!” 

“Oh, wait!” she cried. 
want to think.” 

“To think ? ” 

“ He trusted me!” she wailed. “ He 
trusted me! How can I doit?” Never- 
theless, and even while she spoke, she 
drew forth the packet. 

“Heaven has given you the oppor- 
tunity! ” he cried. 

“Tf I could have stolen 
him !” she answered. 

“ Fool! ” he returned, rocking himself 
to and fro. He was almost beside him- 
self with impatience. “ Why steal it? 
It is in your hands! You have it! It 
is Heaven’s own opportunity, I tell 
you!” 

For he could not read her mind, nor 
comprehend the scruple which paralyzed 
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her hand. He was single minded, He 
had but one aim, one object. He saw 
the haggard faces of brave men hope- 
less; he heard the dying cries of women 
and children. Such an opportunity of 
saving God’s elect, of redeeming the in- 
nocent, was in his eyes a gift from 
Ileaven. Having these thoughts, and 
seeing her hesitate—hesitate when 
every movement caused him sheer 
agony, so imperative was haste, so pre- 
cious the opportunity—he could bear 
the suspense no longer. When she did 
not answer he stooped forward, until his 
knees touched the thwart on which Car- 
lat had sat; then, without a word, he 
flung himself forward, and, with one 
hand far extended, grasped the packet. 

Had he not moved, she would have 
done his will. But, thus assailed, she re- 
sisted ; she clung to the letters. 

“No!” she cried. “No! Let go, 
monsieur!” And she tried to drag the 
packet from him. 

“ Give it me!” 

“Let go, monsieur! Do you hear?” 
she repeated. And with a vigorous jerk 
she.forced it from him—for he had 
eaught it.by the edge only—and held it 
behind her. “ Go back, and——” 

“Give it me!” he panted. 

“7 will not!” 

* Then throw it overboard!” 

“] will not!” she cried again, though 
his face, dark with passion, glared into 
hers, and it was clear that the man, pos- 
sessed by one idea, was no longer master 
of himself. “ Go back to your place!’ 

“ Give it me,or I will upset the boat! ” 
he gasped. And, seizing her by the 
shoulder, he reached over her, striving to 
take hold of the packet which she held 
behind her. The boat rocked; she 
screamed, as much in rage as in fear. 

A ery uttered wholly in rage answered 
hers: it came from Carlat. La Tribe, 
however, whose whole mind was fixed on 
the packet, did not heed, and would not 
have heeded, the steward. But the next 
moment a second cry, fierce as that of a 
wild beast, clove the air from the lower 
and farther bank; and the Huguenot, 
recognizing Count Hannibal’s voice, in- 
voluntarily desisted and stood erect. A 
moment the boat rocked perilously un- 
der him: then—for, unheeded, it had 
heen drifting that way—it softly touch- 
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ed the bank on which Carlat stood star- 
ing and aghast. 

La Tribe’s chance was gone; he saw 
that the steward must reach him before 
he could succeed in any second attempt. 
On the other hand, the undergrowth on 
the bank was thick, he could touch it 
with his hand, and if he fled at once he 
might escape. 

He hung an instant irresolute; then, 
with a look which went to the countess’ 
heart, he sprang ashore, plunged among 
the alders, and in a moment was gone. 

“After him! After him!” roared 
Count Hannibal. “ After him, man! ” 
And Carlat, stumbling down the steep 
slope and through the rough briers, did 
his best to obey. 

But in vain. Before he reached the 
water’s edge, the noise of the fugitive’s 
retreat was growing faint. A few sec- 
onds, and it died away. 
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THE impulse of La Tribe’s foot, as he 
landed, had driven the boat into the 
stream again. It drifted slowly down- 
ward; if naught intervened, it would 
ground on Count Hannibal’s side, a hun- 
dred and fifty yards below. Tavannes 
saw this, and walked along the bank, 
keeping pace with it; while the countess 
sat motionless, crouching in the stern 
of the craft, her fingers strained about 
the fatal packet. The slow glide of the 
boat, as, almost imperceptibly, it ap- 
proached the low bank; the stillness of 
the mirror-like surface on which it 
moved, leaving only the faintest ripple 
behind it; the silence—for under the in- 
fluence of emotion Tavannes, too, was 
mute—all were in tremendous contrast 
with the storm which raged in her 
breast. 

Should she even now—with his eyes 
on her—drop the letters over the side? 
It needed but a movement. She had 
only to extend her hand and relax the 
tension of her fingers, and the deed was 
done. It needed only that; but the gold- 
en sands of opportunity were running 
out—were running out fast. 

Slowly and more slowly, silently and 
more silently, the boat slid in towards 
the bank on which he stood; and still she 
hesitated. The stillness, and the wait- 
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ing figure, and the watching eyes, now 
but a few feet distant, weighed on her 
—and seemed to paralyze her will. A 
foot, another. foot! A moment and it 
would be too late; the last of the sands 
would have run out. The bow of the 
boat rustled softly through the rushes; 
it kissed the bank. And her hand still 
held the letters. It was too late! 

“ You are not hurt ? ” he asked curtly. 

v3 No.” 

“The scoundrel might have drowned 
you. Did he go mad?” 

She was silent. He held out his hand; 
she gave him the packet. “I owe you 
much,” he said, speaking formally, but 
with an odd ring of gaicty, almost of tri- 
umph, in his tone. “ More than vou 
guess, madame. God made you for a sol- 
dier’s wife, and a mother of soldiers. 
What? You are not well, I am afraid.” 

“Tf I—could sit down a minute,” she 
faltered. She was swaving on her feet. 

He supported her across the belt of 
meadow which fringed the bank, and 
made her sit down ag sainst atree. Then, 
as his men began to come up—for the 
alarm had reached them—he would have 
sent two of them in the boat to fetch 
Mme. St. Lo over; but she would not 
let him. Her maid, then? 

“No, no monsieur; I need only to 
be alone a little,” she answered, her face 
averted. Believing her, he sent the men 
back, and, taking the boat himself, 
rowed Mme. St. Lo and Carlat to the 
ferry. Here the wildest rumors were 
current. One held that the Huguenot 
had gone out of his senses; another, that 
he had watched for this opportunity of 
avenging his brethren; a third, that his 
intention had been to carry off the coun- 
tess and hold her to ransom. Only Ta- 
vannes himself, from his position on the 
farther bank, had seen the packet of let- 
ters, and the hand which withheld them; 
and he said nothing. Nay, when some 
of the men would have crossed to search 
for the fugitive, he forbade them—he 
scarcely knew why, save that it would 
please her; and when the women would 
have hurried to join her and hear the 
tale from her lips, he forbade them also. 

“ She wishes to be alone,” he said. 

“Alone? You will find her dead, or 
worse! ” Mme. St. Lo cried, in a fever of 
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curiosity. a woman 
alone after 

* She wishes it.” 

Madame laughed cynically; and her 
laugh brought a tinge of color to his 
dark brow. 

“Oh, does she?” she sneered. 
“Then I understand! Have a care, 
or one of these days when you leave her 
alone you'll find them together! ” 

“ Be silent! ” he answered harshly. 

“Certainly,” she returned. “ Only, 
when it happens, don’t say that you 
were not warned. You think she does 
not hear from him 

“ How can she?” 
wrung from him. 

Mme. St. Lo could not contain her 
contempt. “ How can she!” she retort- 
ed. “You trail a woman half across 
France, and let her sit by herself, and be 
by herself, and all but drown by herself, 
and you ask how she hears from her 
lover? You leave her old servants about 
her, and you ask how she communicates 
with him ?” 

“You know nothing! ” 

“TI know this,” she retorted. “I saw 
her sitting this morning and smiling 
and weeping at the same time! Was she 
thinking of you, monsicur, or of him? 
She was looking at the hills through 
tears; a blue mist hung over them, and 
I'll wager she saw some one’s eyes gazing 
and some one’s hand beckoning—out of 
the blue! ” 

“Curse you!” 
spite of himself. 
mischief! ” 

“No,” she answered swiftly. “ For 
‘twas not I made the match. But go 
your way, go your way, and see what 
kind of a welcome you'll get! ” 

“T will,” Count Hannibal growled. 
And he started along the bank. 

The light in his eyes had died down. 
Yet the eyes would have been more som- 
ber, the face more harsh, had he known 
the mind of the woman to whom he was 
hastening. The countess had desired 
and begged to be alone; but alone, she 
found the solitude that she had craved a 
cruel gift. She had saved the packet, 
she had fulfilled her trust; but only to 
experience, the moment it was too late, 
the full poignancy of remorse. 








The words were 


he cried, tormented in 
* You love to make 


(To be continued.) 








THE RECORD BREAKERS. 


BY THOMAS Jf. LEE. 


THE AMATEUR ATHLETES WHOSE PERFORMANCES STAND AS THE 
BEST ON RECORD IN THE ANNALS OF TRACK AND FIELD 
SPORTS—THEIR PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS AND THEIR MOST 


FAMOUS FEATS. 


er eage seems to give her fancy free 

play in the making of record 
breaking athletes. She selects no type, 
sets no standard, adopts no rule, but 
seems to stop for a moment and endow 
the human atom at hand with some pe- 
culiar faculty that makes him great 
among men in tests of courage, strength, 
speed, and endurance. 

The contrast between athletes of 
equal rank is often so remarkable that 
it is ridiculous. I remember a gro- 
tesque, but none the less earnest, race 
between George Foster Sanford, then 
Yale’s crack quarter miler, now a great 
football coach; the late Fred Puffer, a 
national champion hurdler, and W. H. 
Morgan, holder of fractional short dis- 
tance records, now retired. Sanford, a 
ruddy faced, superbly built giant, stood 
six feet two and weighed more than two 
hundred pounds. Puffer, pale and ema- 
ciated, was almost six feet tall, but 
weighed little more than a hundred 
pounds. Morgan was just over five feet 
in his running shoes, a neatly built slip 
of a boy. The distance was seventy five 
vards. Morgan, bounding along like a 
little whippet, won the race, his face 
wrinkled in smiles, while Sanford thun- 
dered in at the victor’s heels, looking 
down on him. The giant’s face was dis- 
torted in a frantic effort to make his 
huge limbs move faster. Bringing up 
the rear—though the three runners were 
separated only by inches—was the shad- 
owy Puffer, moving silently and with 
calm face. Such contrasts are common. 

The most learned student of anatomy 
cannot select his ideal from a group of 
men and say, “ This one has most speed, 
or most endurance, or most strength,” 
with much hope of having his judgment 
verified. Sometimes the man he would 





choose last will prove tobe the best. Even 
the wisest and most experienced trainers 
would have little better success. Cham- 
pions and record breaking athletes are 
not discovered. They fight their way 
to the top, some with one brilliant rush, 
others after years of hard, hard work. 


THE SECRET OF ATHLETIC PROWESS. 

To put it briefly, the secret of an ath- 
lete’s success does not lie in his length 
of limb, depth of chest, or muscular de- 
velopment, but in his nervous control 
over his body. The man who can con- 
centrate into a supreme effort every 
thrill of vital force he possesses is the 
one who will shine above his fellows, 
and set a mark for the next generation 
to reach for. 

Those who have made themselves fa- 
mous on track and field are a curiously 
mixed lot. They come from all walks in 
life, differing in birth and vocation as 
much as they differ physically and men- 
tally. Clergymen and bookmakers, mil- 
lionaires and stablemen, doctors of phi- 
losophy and district messenger boys, 
army officers and privates, bankers and 
day laborers, all these have raced and 
broken one another’s records. Some 
pursue athletics for amusement, excite- 
ment, and glory; some for their health. 
Of the latter there are many remarkable 
examples. 

When W. Byrd Paige was a child, his 
limbs were so weak that he was almost 
acripple. It was thought that he must 
die. When he could be made to under- 
stand the necessity of it, he took up 
outdoor sports. Working carefully for 
years, he began to build himself up, and, 
with a good foundation of health, he 
turned all his effort to strengthening his 
legs, selecting high jumping as the ex- 
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ercise most likely to help him. By the 
time he entered the University of Penn- 
sylvania he had reduced jumping to a 
science. In running at the bar, each of 
his strides measured just so many inches, 
and, after leaping, he had wonderful 
control of his body while he was flying 
unsupported in space. He won many 
championships, American, Canadian, 
English, and intercollegiate. Before he 
retired, he startled the 


constant training on field and in gym- 
nasium, he, like Paige, reduced his jump- 
ing to a science, won many champion- 
ships, and established world’s records 
which stood for years. Baxter was very 
keen in his pursuit of sport, and never 
happier than when in competition. If 
big game was not at hand, he would go 
“ pot hunting,” and sail up the Sound or 
Hudson River in his yacht to compete 

in open picnic games 





world by jumping six 


at hurdling, jumping, 





feetfour inches. Paige, 
who was only five feet 
six inches tall, was so 
sure a jumper that, 
wearing street costume 
and smooth soled 
shoes, he often amused 
himself by leaping 
over a team of stand- 
ing horses; or he would 
come shooting over a 
startled friend’s head. 

John Owens, Jr., af- 
ter returning from 
Paris very much run 
down in health, was 
advised to try outdoor 
sports. He was then 
twenty eight years old, 
an age at which most 
athletes have retired; 
but he took up sprint- 
ing. In a little more 








and weight throwing. 
In his big collection of 
trophies there are 
none he values more 
than those he won at 
picnics. 


, AMERICA’S ADVANCE IN 
clk ATHLETICS. 

The supremacy of 
American amateur 
athletes is remarkable, 
because we did not be- 
gin to follow track and 
field sports with any 
organized plan or fixed 
standards until about 
thirty years ago, when 
William B. Curtis— 
known as “ Father 
Bill,” and truly the 
parent of American 
athletics—Henry KE, 











than a year he won 





Buermevyer, and a few 





the championship of 
America and ran a 
hundred yards in nine 
seconds and four fifths, 
breaking the ten second record, which 
for many years had been regarded as the 
limit of human speed. Owens was short, 
blond, slender, and a bundle of nerves. 
Hugh H. Baxter, of the New York 
Athletic Club, was another great ath- 
lete brought out in the search for health. 
Handicapped in many ways, he develop- 
ed himself into as fine a specimen of 
physical construction as there is in New 
York. While not confining himself to it, 
he selected pole vaulting as his specialty. 
He was a slow runner, and his eyes were 
so weak that he could not see the “ take 
off ” for his leap, or the bar above him, 
unless it was made conspicuous by 
white paint or a handkerchief. But by 
3M 


THOMAS E. BURKE, WHO HOLDS THE REC- 
ORD FOR FIVE HUNDRED AND FOR SIX 
HUNDRED YARDS. 


kindred spirits organ- 
ized the New York 
Athletic Club. = At 
first their races were 
run on open lots, sidewalks, or long 
planked piers. The man with a specialty 
was not so much a hero then as one who 
was strong at many games, At one time 
Curtis was champion sprinter, jumper, 
sculler, hammer thrower, and weight 
lifter. Buermeyer was champion sprint- 
er, walker, and heavy weight boxer. A 
favorite match was to row, run, swim, 
and jump against one another. Until 
yearly championship competitions were 
established, the recognized holder of a 
title could be challenged at any time, and 
he must defend it or retire. 

The New York Athletic Club grew, 
built a track, and leased a house. Its 
influence soon spread all over the coun- 
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iry, and from this small beginning 
American athletes made such rapid 
progress that for the last decade they 
have set standards for the world. 

Of all the runners the world has 
known, Lawrence (Lon) E. Myers, of 
New York, was perhaps the most fa- 
mous. Time and again he defeated the 
men called fastest in America, England, 
Australia, and Canada. At one time he 
held all records from fifty yards to a 


hundred and forty yards in exactly the 
number of seconds he chose. 

What Myers could have done had he 
trained properly will always be a prob- 
lem; for when in his prime, he never 
took care of himself. He played poker 
all one night, and, without sleep, rest, 
or food, except two apples and a cup of 
coffee, he went forth and broke a world’s 
record, During his career as an ama- 
teur, Myers won fourteen American 

championships, ten Canadian 





championships, and three cham- 














pionships of England. In 1887 
he turned professional, largely 
because he wanted to meet W. 
G. George, the great English 
mile runner. He died two years 
ago, at the age of forty one. His 
times for six hundred and sixty, 
eight hundred, and a thousand 
yards have never been surpassed. 
Many more of his records stood 
until within the last three or 
four vears, when some phenom- 
. enal runners have developed. 


THE MEN WHO BROKE MYERS’ 
RECORDS. 


Maxwell W. Long, the Colum- 
bia University student, who 
broke Myers’ quarter mile record 
in a race at Travers Island last 
vear, and subsequently ran the 
distance in forty seven seconds 














on a straight track, is Myers’ 














ALVIN C. KRAENZLEIN, WHO HOLDS THE RECORD FOR THE 
BROAD JUMP (TWENTY FOUR FEET, FOUR INCHES 


AND A HALF). 


thousand; and without question he 
was the best man for distances from a 
quarter to a half mile that ever put on 
a running shoe. In build Myers was a 
freak. Of medium height and very slen- 
der, with long legs all out of propor- 
tion to his upper body, thin and sallow 
faced. he looked anything but an athlete. 
Stripped ready to race, he was a. power- 
ful pair of legs carrying a small trunk 
of concentrated nerye force, topped off 
with a wise, quick thinking head. He 
ran like a machine, with a big, bounding, 
space eating stride that lengthened and 
quickened without apparent effort. His 
judgment of pace was astonishing, and 
he won many wagers by running four 


peer up to that distance, but 
there he stops. Long has won 
championships in America, Can- 
ada, England, and at the inter- 
national games in Paris last year. He is 
a powerfully built, awkward runner, and 
very,game in a punishing finish. He has 
been beaten by men whom he outclassed, 


because he sometimes runs when not in 


condition, 

Charles H. Kilpatrick, of Unio’ Col- 
lege, is the greatest half miler since 
Myers. He made the present record in 
1895, at the match between the New 
York Athletic Club and the London 
Athletic Club, on Manhattan Field, run- 
ning eight hundred and eighty yards in 
one minute, fifty three seconds and two 
fifths. While Kilpatrick could run a 
very fast quarter and a very fast mile, 
he was at his best in a half mile race; 
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CHARLES H. KILPATRICK, WHO HOLDS THE RECORD 
FOR THE HALF MILE (ONE MINUTE, FIFTY 
THREE SECONDS AND TWO FIFTHS). 


that was just his distance. He is tall, 
long of leg, well built, but with no extra 
weight to carry. 

Two other notable middle distance 
men in the last decade were Walter C. 
Dohm, of Princeton, and Walter C. 
Downs, of Harvard, old intercollegiate 
rivals. They were closely matched at a 
quarter and at half a mile, and the com- 
petition between them was very keen 
until they joined the New York Athletic 
Club and agreed not to oppose each 
other. Dohm took the half mile as his 
distance, and was the first to break 
Myers’ record. Both men successfully 
defended their titles until they retired 
to become newspaper men. Dohm work- 
ed himself into an early grave—too 
many ofthe champion athletes have 
proved to be snort lived—while Downs is 
now a successful business man in Brazil. 

Thomas E. Burke, of Harvard, the in- 
tercollegiate, American, and Canadian 
quarter mile champion of 796, broke 
Myers’ record for five hundred and six 
hundred yards. Burke’s time still stands 
untouched. He was of the very tall, thin 
type, a lazy trainer, and a cigarette 
smoker—facts that made his phenom- 


MAXWELL W. LONG, WHO HOLDS THE RECORD 
FOR THE QUARTER MILE (FORTY 
SEVEN SECONDS). 


enal qualities of speed and endurance all 
the more remarkable. 


THE HUNDRED YARDS RECORD. 

Sprinters and their records have been 
the source of many heated arguments. 
It is so very easy to make a mistake of 
an inch or two in a desperate champion- 
ship finish, with four or five men strug- 
gling practically in the same line. And 
even the most accurate chronometer in 
a veteran timer’s hands will sometimes 
act queerly. Luther Cary, a Princeton 
University divinity student, caused no 
end of trouble in his day. He had start- 
ling speed, and won_ intercollegiate, 
American, Canadian, and English cham- 
pionships. He was a sure ten second 
man for a hundred yards, and at the eli- 
max of his speed could shave nine and 
four fifths, although in 1890 John 
Owens beat him in that time. At fre- 
quent intervals the athletic world was 
startled by reports “from Princeton or 
elsewhere that Cary had run a hundred - 
yards in nine seconds and three quar- 
ters, then nine and a half, and even as 
fast as nine and two fifths. Although af- 
fidavits sometimes accompanied claims 
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JAMES 8S. MITCHEL, WHO HOLDS THE RECORD FOR 
PUTTING THE FIFTY SIX POUND WEIGHT 
(THIRTY FIVE FEET, TEN INCHES 
AND A HA®F). 


for these marvelous records, they were 
not accepted. : 

An example of their value was given 
at a carnival of sports held on Manhat- 
tan Field, in New York. Cary was 
seratch man in the hundred yards handi- 
cap. In his trial heat he won by a wide 
margin, galloping over the field in his 
peculiarly awkward but very effective 
style. After consultation, the time was 
announced as nine seconds and two 
fifths. A ripple of surprise, succeeded 
by a roar of applause, swept over the 
field. I was on the yard and a half 
mark, and won my trial heat in ten 
seconds and one fifth. In the final heat, 
determined not to be made ridiculous if 
1 could help it, I “ran myself blind.” 
To my utter surprise, when I gathered 
my senses, I found that I had beaten 
Cary by more than a yard. The time 
-was ten seconds. Cary’s nine and two 
fifths record was not claimed. It must 
have been a mistake. 

Searcely a year passes*without a new 
sprinting phenomenon flashing over the 
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world of sport like a brilliant comet. 
Unheard of men appear in the spring, 
sweep everything before them for a sea- 
son, win the championship, do ten sec- 
onds or nine and four fifths—and retire 
into oblivion. Another class of men 
achieve an equally brief success only 
after years of hard work. For instance, 
I ran for seven seasons, and did not 
reach a final heat in the national cham- 
pionship. I did not give it up, because 
each year I thought I was improving, 
and it was a sure and pleasant method 
of accumulating a summer tan. In 1894, 
the New York Athletic Club, of which 
I was a member, engaged “ Mike ” Mur- 
phy as coach. In three months’ time 
this wizard of trainers made me run the 


-hundred in ten seconds, and win the 


American and Canadian championships. 
Next spring Wefers appeared, beat me, 
and I retired. 

Kight years’ work to win a prize in ten 
seconds, and to lose it bevond recovery 


‘in ten secondsmore! Nevertheless, there 


was a whole lot of sport init. There isa 
peculiarly keen enjoyment in training 
not found in other physical occupations. 
The exciting practice races, the luxu- 





























J. FLANAGAN, WHO HOLDS THE RECORD FOR 
THROWING THE SIXTEEN POUND HAMMER 
(ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY NINE 
FEET, FOUR INCHES). 
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rious rests in the cool, sweet grass under 
a shady tree, while filling your wide open 
lungs with balmy ozone; the plunge into 
the salt Sound, the shower bath and the 
rub down—these bring a healthy exhil- 
aration that lasts until next day. 

It was while training—or, rather, lim- 
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er in the group, and as a handicap, to 
make the starts more equal, I crouched 
on my hands and knees. Then I tried 
lifting my knees, still crouching, with 
my head over the mark and hands just 
behind it. Much to our surprise, we 
soon discovered that I could start faster 


















































HUGH H. BAXTER DOING A POLE VAULT—THE YALE MAN STANDING NEAR BY IS R. G. CLAPP, 
WHO NOW HOLDS THE RECORD FOR POLE VAULTING (ELEVEN FEET, TEN AND A, HALF 
INCHES). 


bering up—at Travers Island, one day 
after some unusually severe racing, in 
1889, that we stumbled on the method of 
starting now in vogue all over the world. 
Several New York Athletic Club men 
were practising starts on the soft turf. 
At that time all runners started from an 
upright position. I was the only sprint- 





than from an upright position. It seem-. 
ed unaccountable at first, but repeated 
trials convinced us. I began using the 
new start in races, and it enabled me-to 
beat men who had previously beaten me. 
In a few months everybody was using it. 
Sherrill, of Yale, used a crouching start 
to keep steady on his mark in 1886, but 
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it was radically different 








from the present style, in 
that he kept his knee on 
the ground. 


THE MOST FAMOUS SPRINTERS. 

Not many sprinters have 
had such brilliant speed 
that they were able to hold 
their place at the top for 
more than a single year. 
Charles H. Sherrill, the 
old Yale captain; Harry 
Jewett, of Detroit; Fred 
Westing, of New York; 
Wendell Baker and Evert 
J. Wendell, of Harvard; 
John V. Crum, of Chicago; 
and A. Wharton, C. H. 


























Bradley, and A. R. Downer, 








of Great Britain, are among 
the most noted. But Ber- 
nard J. Wefers was more 
brilliant than his predeces- 
sors or followers, and at distances between 
fifty and three hundred yards he was 
probably the fastest amateur that ever 
trod a cinder path. ‘Tall, long of limb, 
very powerful where power was needed, 
and lightly built elsewhere; nervous, 
game, and always ready for a race, he was 
more like the ideal sprinter than any one 
else | haveknown. There was no lost mo- 
tion in his running. It was a succession 
of great, space covering bounds, increas- 
ing in speed, until nature opened the 
safety valve, which was at about two hun- 
dred and fifty yards. Wefers’ records of 
a hundred and fifty yards in fourteen 
seconds and three fifths, two hundred 
and twenty yards in twenty one seconds, 
and three hundred yards in thirty sec- 
onds and two fifths are likely to stand 
for many years. 

It was Arthur F. Duffy, Wefers’ team 
mate at Georgetown University, who de- 
feated him and forced the record holder 
into retirement. Duffy is smoothly 
modeled and fit to pose as Mercury. He 
ran a hundred yards in nine seconds 
and four fifths before he was twenty 
years old, but he is very erratic, as last 
year’s records show. He was beaten by 


A. C. Kraenzlein (University of Penn- 
svlvania) for the intercollegiate title; 
then he improved, and won the English 
championship, but lost the international 


BERNARD J. 
RECORDS, AND PROBABLY THE 


OF SEVERAL SHORT DISTANCE 
MOST BRILLIANT SPRINTER 
THAT AMERICA EVER PRODUCED. 


WEFERS, HOLDER 


sprint at Paris to J. W. Tewkesbury, 
also of Pennsylvania, and the American 
championship to Maxwell W. Long. 
Meanwhile, at intervals, he won less im- 
portant races in record time. Tewkes- 
bury, who now—lI write this in the 
month of May—holds the title of world’s 
champion sprinter, is another of the 
very tall, thin type. He is not a con- 
sistent runner. ‘ 

Alvin C. Kraenzlein, the University 
of Pennsylvania captain, has been called 
the athlete of the century. There seems 
to be no athletic sport at which he ean- 
not win honors if,he tries. He has 
beaten the fastest.sprinters and quarter 
milers, can do more than six feet in the 
high jump, is close to the front rank in 
weight throwing, has only one rival in all 
the world as a broad jumper, and is in a 
class by himself as a hurdler. He could 
have had a place on the ’varsity baseball 
and football teams and a seat in the ’var- 
sity crew, but had no time to try for 
them. Kraenzlein is of peculiar, irregu- 
lar build, with long, thickly muscled, 
ungainly legs and deep, broad chest. He 
is powerful all over. Ina race, or when 
jumping, his efforts are so furious that 
they are almost painful to see. He holds 
all the most important hurdle champion- 
ships and hurdle records, and has al- 
ternated with Mever Prinstein, of Syra- 
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euse, in holding the broad jump title and 
records. 
THE HURDLERS AND JUMPERS. 

Kraenzlein’s predecessor as a hurdling 
champion was Stephen Chase, of Dart- 
mouth, an ungainly New Hampshire 
boy, who ran fastest when he was fight- 
ing mad. When in that condition “ Si,” 
as he was nicknamed, could be distinct- 
ly heard to sputter an expletive as he 
buck jumped over each hurdle, and 
drawl a long “ Gosh-all-fired-hemlock ! ” 
as he walked back to the judges a win- 
ner. Chase was a wonderful high hur- 
dler, but slow over the low obstacles. He 
beat Godfrey Shaw, the great English- 
man, and swept everything before him 
until he retired. 

Other brilliant broad jumpers still 
on the record books were Malcolm W. 
Ford, once an all round champion; 
William P. Halpin; L. P.Sheldon, the old 
Yale captain, and Edward B. Bloss, of 
Harvard. Bloss, who is a stocky midget 
two inches over five feet, and Sheldon, 
who is six feet four, were warm rivals for 





























THE LATE LAWRENCE (“LON”) MYERS, WHO AT 
ONE TIME HELD THE AMATEUR RECORDS 
FOR ALL DISTANCES FROM FIFTY 
YARDS TO A THOUSAND YARDS. 
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GEORGE R. GRAY, HOLDER OF MOST OF THE SHOT 
PUTTING RECORDS (FORTY SEVEN FEET, 
WITH SIXTEEN POUND SHOT). 


intercollegiate and national honors. 
When in competition they furnished an- 
other illustration of ridiculous contrasts. 
Both have jumped more than twenty 
three feet. 

Michael F. Sweeney was the king of 
high jumpers. His record of six feet 
five inches and five eighths, without 
weights, made at the international 
games of 1895 on Manhattan Field, New 
York, has never been touched by ama- 
teur or professional. Sweeney, who is 
an exceedingly clever gymnast, has won- 
derful control of his body while in the 
air. I saw him get his feet over six 
feet ten inches in practice at Travers 
Island, but his hip took the bar off. Eng- 
lishmen call him a cireus jumper, be- 
cause he wriggles and twists and turns 
over the bar as he clears. In England, 
most of the jumpers use the “ scissors 
style *—they face the bar and jump 
straight at it. In this way Ryan, the 
Irish giant, cleared six feet four and a 
half inches. Other brilliant high jump- 
ers were Baltazzi, of Columbia; Norman 
Leslie, of the University of Pennsyl- 
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or spent his time 








swimming and row- 
ing. His training 
meals frequently con- 
sisted of pies, dough- 
nuts, and sarsapa- 
rilla, and he smoked 
cigarettes most of the 
time. With this sort 
of preparation, Willie 
Day won some of the 
most heartbreaking 
































tests of speed, cour- 
age, and endurance 
ever witnessed in any 
country. 

I shall never for- 
get his running in a 
cross country handi- 
cap which began and 
ended on the Morris 
Park race course. 
The day was cold and 
raw, it was raining 
heavily, and the track 
and surrounding 
country were ankle 
deep in mud. A big 
field of starters had 
long handicaps. The 
men on the six min- 
ute mark were well 























along in the race 





MICHAEL F. SWEENEY, WHO HOLDS THE 


vania, and Irving K. Baxter, of Yale. 
Of the pole vaulters who followed Hugh 
Baxter, Buckholtz, of Pennsylvania, and 
R. G. Clapp, of Yale, were the best. 
Clapp holds the present world’s record 
of eleven feet, ten inches and a half. 


THE LONG DISTANCE RUNNERS. 

Native Americans have never been the 
best long distance men in the world, but 
Harry Fredricks, Peter Stillman, W. 
Harmer, of Yale, C. O. Mills, of Am- 
herst, and G. O. Jarvis, of Wesleyan, 
were all in the front rank. America’s 
one phenomenal long distance runner 
was William D. Day. This strange 
boy lived at Bergen Point, New Jersey. 
He was thin, pale, stoop shouldered, and 
apparently feeble. With no one to map 
out his training work for him, he played 
and gamboled around the track and field, 


RECORD FOR THE HIGH JUMP 
(SIX FEET, FIVE INCHES AND FIVE EIGHTHS). 


when Day stepped to 
the scratch. All the 
competitors had dis- 
appeared as he stood shivering in the 
mud waiting for the word. By a won- 
derful effort he had pulled up to third 
place at the beginning of the last mile. 
The run home was down the famous 
three quarter mile straight, which has 
been a stumbling block to so many thor- 
oughbreds, and which, at that moment, 
was a sea of deep, clinging slime. 
Through a field glass Day seemed to be 
staggering and exhausted. As the anx- 
ious watchers whispered, “ He is gone! ” 
the boy gathered himself together for a 
final effort, and, sprinting every foot of 
the last half mile, strode over the finish 
mark, covered with mud and bruised 
from falls, but winner of the race. 

Day won two five mile national cham- 
pionships, two individual cross country 
championships, and many indoor and 
metropolitan titles. Some of his records 
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are still standing. His strange career 
ended sadly. He hanged himself to a 
tree close to the track which had been 
the scene of many of his triumphs. 
Men from England, Ireland, and 
Canada have won most of our long dis- 
tance honors. George Orton, Edward C. 
Carter, A. B. George, Sydney Thomas, 
and Thomas P. Conneff have been the 
most successful. Of these Conneff has 
the most brilliant record. His time 
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ships and broken records almost at will. 
They have the science of their respective 
games developed to a high degree. Gray 
held the shot putting championship nine 
consecutive years before retiring, and 
still holds most of the records. His suc- 
eessors were W. O. Hickok and Dick 
Sheldon, two of Yale’s famous football 
guards. Mitchel held the hammer 
throwing title for six years, retiring in 








of three minutes, two seconds and 
four fifths for three quarters of a 
mile has never been equaled by any 
professional or amateur, and his mile 
in four minutes, fifteen seconds and 
three fifths has never been approach- 
ed by an amateur—for W. G. George 
was a professional when he ran the 
mile in four minutes, twelve seconds 
and three quarters. Conneff was an- 
other erratic trainer, and a man of 
wonderful vitality—which under- 
“went a supreme test one day off the 
boat house at the New York Athletic 
Club’s summer quarters. After 
weeks of trying, Conneff thought he 
had learned to swim. He dropped 
into the water, paddled with one 
hand for a while, then let go of the 
float and struck out. He swam for 























fifteen feet and sank with a gurgle. 

His only companion, not a good 
swimmer, saw Conneff disappear, and 
ran for help. It must have been five 
minutes before some of the club’s cham- 
pion swimmers began to dive for Conneff. 
They could find no trace of him. The 
silent group on the float were looking at 
the dancing ripples on the inlet in help- 
less despair, when a feeble groan came 
from under their feet. A section of the 
float was torn away, and Conneff was 
lifted out. In a few minutes he was 
able to say: 

“ When I went down my feet struck 
bottom. I prayed the saints to show 
me the way, and I walked and walked, 
until at last I could breathe again.” 


THE GIANTS OF HAMMER AND SHOT. 


Among the weight throwers, George 
R. Gray, James 8. Mitchel, and John 
Flanagan, giants who came from Canada 
and Ireland, and who carried the Mer- 
cury Foot emblem of the New York 
Athletic Club, have won our champion- 


THOMAS 


P. CONNEFF, WHO HOLDS THE RECORD TOR 


THE MILE (FOUR MINUTES, FIFTEEN SECONDS 
AND THREE FIFTHS). 


1897 in favor of Flanagan, who has held 
it sinee, and has broken several records. 

Mitchel’s record with the fifty six 
pound weight is equally brilliant. In 
the absence of Sheldon, who had suc- 
ceeded him, Mitchel came out of his 
retirement and won last year’s title. 
Sheldon is a giant. One day Pol Plan- 
con, the statuesque basso, approached 
Sheldon, bowed, and, looking with ad- 
miration at the Yankee, said: 

“T am little Pol Plancon; who are 
you?” 

An athlete’s fame is generally short 
lived. .In the last thirty years many 
remarkable men have developed, made 
new records, retired, and been forgot- 
ten. How many New Yorkers are there 
who know that Professor Graeme M. 
Hammond, the noted neurologist and 
alienist, was once quarter mile cham- 
pion of America and a great runner? 











A Century of American Humor. 


BY JAMES L. FORD. 


THE MEN WHO HAVE WON FAME IN A LITERARY FIELD THAT 
SEEMS ESPECIALLY CONGENIAL TO THE AMERICAN GENIUS, 
FROM BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, WHO STRUCK THE KEYNOTE OF 
OUR NATIONAL HUMOR, TO THE FUN MAKERS OF TODAY. 


URIOUSLY enough, it was at the 
very moment of the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence that one 
of the greatest men our country has 
produced struck the very keynote of 
American humor for all future genera- 
tions. One of the signers, if tradition is 
to be believed, remarked, as he laid aside 
his pen, “ We must all hang together ;” 
whereupon Benjamin Franklin, who was 
at that moment in the act of adding his 
name to the document, replied, “ Yes, 
we must all hang together, because if we 
do not it is certain that we shall all hang 
separately.” 
In these few words are embodied those 
essential qualities of truth and philos- 
ophy without which no American hu- 


morist has ever achieved real fame. The 
flavor which comes from the quaint turn 
of the phrase is there, too, but it is the 
underlying, solemnly significant truth 
which has made the great patriot’s 
chance remark immortal. From that 
time to this, every humorous writer who 
has won distinct recognition from the 
American people has been a philosopher 
as well as a mere fun maker. In fact, it 
is the philosophical gift rather than the 
trick of expression that illumines the 
writings of Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Mark Twain, Bill Nye, Artemus Ward, 
and James Russell Lowell, as it does 
those of the Revolutionary statesman 
and patriot who was as great a wit as 
any of them. 















































BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, BORN JANUARY 17, 1706, 
DIED APRIL 17, 1790. 


WASHINGTON IRVING, BORN APRIL 3, 1783, DIED 
* NOVEMBER 28, 1859. 
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OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, BORN AUGUST 29, 1809, 
DIED OCTOBER 7, 1894. 


Franklin died before the close of the 
eighteenth century, but the strength of 
his influence is apparent in the work of 
the few humorous writers who figured 
in the period immediately following his, 
and whose humor generally took the 
form of satire, of which a great part was 
ponderous and labored. 

What may be called the scholarly 
school of American humor had its be- 
ginnings in the work of Washington Irv- 
ing. In 1807, associated with his brother 
and James K. Paulding, Irving edited a 
periodical called Salmagundi, which 
represented the best satirical humor of 
that period. It does not, however, bear 
the test of time nearly as well as Frank- 
lin’s work, for “ Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nac ” is good reading in the present year 
of grace, and the famous philosopher’s 
letter of introduction recommending a 
young man of whom he knew absolutely 
nothing, is still just as pertinent as if 
it had been written yesterday instead of 
a century and a quarter ago. Irving, it 
is true, achieved genuine fame as one 
of the classic humorists of the country, 
but it was through the genial and kindly 
spirit that illumines “ Rip Van Winkle,” 
and not because of the sting of his sa- 
tirical pen. 








JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, BORN FEBRUARY 22, 
1819, DIED AUGUST 12, 1891. 


It was not until about 1835 that a 
school of humor, which has since come 
to be regarded the world over as distinet- 
ly and essentially American, had its 
birth in the writings of two men, 
Thomas Chandler Haliburton and Seba 
Smith. Haliburton was a Nova Scotian 
by birth, a scholar and jurist of distine- 
tion, and the creator of “ Sam Slick,” a 
Yankee clockmaker, racy of his native 
soil, and the first of a long line of hu- 
morous American sharpers of whom the 
latest is “ David Harum.” Seba Smith 
wrote under the name of “ Major Jack 
Downing,” and his quaintly humorous 
stories of New England. life and char- 
acter deserve a permanent place in 
American literature. Smith also en- 
joyed a high reputation as a political 
satirist, based on a series of articles criti- 
eal of the Jackson administration, but 
it is as a story teller and humorist that 
he will be remembered. 


FROM SAM SLICK TO ARTEMUS WARD. 


If Smith and Haliburton may be 
styled the founders of the distinctively 
American school, it is safe to say that 
George H. Derby, better known as John 
Pheenix, a West Point graduate who be- 
came a captain of engineers in the 
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United States army, was the first of the 
jong line of American newspaper humor- 
ists who have done more than all the 
rest of our literary comedians to estab- 
lish and spread throughout the world 
our fame as a nation of fun makers. 
Derby appeared in the field about a doz- 
en years after “Sam Slick.” His wri- 
tings, collected in a volume under the 
name of “ Phoen- 
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writer and a lecturer. It was in the last 
named capacity that he startled the 
British nation by his habit of saying 
funny things with a perfectly grave face. 
It took the English a long time to ac- 
custom themselves to this, and it served 
to keep his audiences continually on the 
qui vive, for it was impossible to tell 
by any change of expression in his coun- 

tenance when a 





ixiana,” still have 


joke was coming. 





a place on the 
shelves of old fash- 
ioned book read- 
ers, and are too 
good to be likely 
to pass into total 
oblivion. Phoenix 
wrote about com- 
mon things, and 
oftentimes about 
the doings of vul- 
gar folk, but al- 
ways from the 
standpoint of a 
higher and yet a 
perfectly simple 
and unpretentious 
breeding. He sat- 
irized the events 
of his day and hu- 
man weaknesses as 








Between “Sam 
Slick” and the 
breaking out of 
the Civil War 
many humorists 
lived their little 
day, and a few 
achieved success 
with work of the 
very highest qual- 
ity. It was during 
this period that 
Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, perhaps 
the greatest hu- 
morist that our 
country has pro- 
duced, acquired 
substantial fame 
in the mother 
country as well as 
in his own. It-was 








they appeared to 











him, and I do not 
remember that he 
ever broke the 
golden rule of satire by ridiculing a man 
for what he could not help or for what he 
did honestly. 

Derby died about the time that Sum- 
ter was fired on, and in the mean time 
his crown had passed to a Maine Yankee 
named Charles Farrar Browne, who 
wrote in the character of “ Artemus 
Ward,” a traveling showman. Browne’s 
spelling was one of his strong points. 
The mechanical humorist thinks that if 
he spells most of his words wrong he has 
exhausted the resources of distorted or- 
thography, but Thackeray’s “ Yellow- 
plush Papers,” Browne’s “ Artemus 
Ward,” and the sayings of “Mr. Dooley,” 
all prove that quaint spelling has far 
greater possibilities of humor. 

Artemus Ward was the first Ameri- 
can humorist to win success in England, 
where he became widely known as botha 


GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS, BORN FEBRUARY 24, 
1824, DIED AUGUST 31, 1892. 


then that James 
Russell Lowell 
wrote the “ Bige- 
low Papers,” George William Curtis the 
“ Potiphar Papers,” F. 8. Cozzens the 
“ Sparrowgrass Papers,” William Allen 
Butler the poem “ Nothing to Wear/’ 
Benjamin Penhallow Shillaber the 
“ Life of Mrs. Partington,” while a host 
of men and women of lesser renown con- 
tributed their mites to the humorous 
literature of the time. 

It was during this period, also, that 
the success of Punch in England led to 
the imitation, and even the stealing, of 
its peculiar form of humor. Harper's 
Magazine published regularly a page of 
reproductions of pictures from the Eng- 
lish humorous weekly under the heading 
of “ A Leaf From Punch,” and also es- 
tablished the department called “ The 
‘ditor’s Drawer.” Specimens of the 
“ Drawer,” as printed in the fifties, are 
extremely interesting to the antiquary, 








who may find in 
them examples of 
the primitive hu- 
mor that used to 
pass current in 
those days. “Anec- 
dotes used to be- 
gin: “ Our friend 
B » who is 
quite a wag in his 
way, sends us the 
following good one 
from the town of 
X » in which 
he at present re- 
sides.” Legends 
of the preco- 
city of “ little four 
year olds,” gratui- 
tous contributions 
from fond parents 
in all parts of the 
country, are also 
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humor, and the 
great vogue given 
to Punch by the 
Harpers, led to the 
printing of many 
papers which en- 
deavored to fill in 
this country the 
field that their 
prototype had al- 
ready created for - 
itself abroad. Not 
one of these ante 
bellum humorous 
ventures achieved 
permanent suc- 
cess, and the 
names of Yankee 
Doodle, the Yankee 
Blade, and the 
rest, are practical- 
ly forgotten. Van- 
ity Fair, the best 
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and there, imbed- APRIL 21, 1818, DIED OcTOBER 14, 1885. ished during the 
ded in the humor- Civil War, and is 
ous strata of this period like fossils ina remembered now because Artemus 
fair state of preservation. Ward was its editor and chief con- 

ae tributor at the time of its death. The 
eee Sane: Senne: Smo Saturday Evening Press, a satirically 


The growing popularity of current witty rather than a broadly humorous 















































EUGENE FIELD, BORN SEPTEMBER 2, 1850, DIED ROBERT JONES BURDETTE (THE BURLINGTON 
NOVEMBER 4, 1895. HAWKEYE MAN), BORN JULY 30, 1844. 
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paper, had a hand to mouth existence 
under the editorship of Henry Clapp, 
known in his day as the King of Bo- 
hemia. His throne was in a Broadway 
beer cellar kept by one Pfaff, and his 
followers, who were also the chief con- 
tributors to the Saturday Press, in- 


























EDGAR WILSON NYE (BILL NYE), BORN AUGUST 
25, 1850, DIED FEBRUARY 22, 1896. 


Drawn from a ety ny photograph by Rockwood, 
New York. 


cluded such clever men as Fitzjames 
O’Brien, George Arnold, and William 
Winter. 

I speak of this group because they 
stood for a kind of satire which is to- 
tally distinct from the broader and more 
general humor of their contemporaries, 
and which is to be found in a much high- 
er state of development in France than 
in either England or this country. That 
Clapp was a genuine humorist is amply 
demonstrated by the reply he dictated 
when Artemus Ward showed him a tele- 
gram from a San Francisco lecture agent 
asking Browne what he would take for 
one hundred nights in California: 
“ Brandy and water,” said Clapp. 

The Civil War brought forth its crop 
of humorists, including D. R. Locke, 
who wrote under the name of Petroleum 
V. Nasby; Henry Wheeler Shaw, who 
was quaintly funny as Josh Billings, and 
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R. H. Newell, who, as Orpheus C. Kerr, 
caricatured the self seeking, self asser- 
tive brigadier generals and office holders 
of his day and generation. A finer and 
far more polished satirist than any of 
these was Mr. Richard Grant White, 
whose “ New Gospel of Peace” and 
“Fight in Dame Europa’s School ” are 
classics of their kind. 


MARK TWAIN, BRET HARTE, AND OTHERS. 


Artemus Ward died in England in 
1865, at the very height of his success. 
At his death the succession in the leader- 
ship of native humor of his school may 
be said to have passed to Mark Twain, 
after a brief interregnum during which 
Mr. Clemens’ fame was slowly forging 
its way eastward. For the winds that 
waft reputation in this country blow 
from the East to the West, and it is much 
easier for a New York writer to make 
himself known on the Pacific slope than 
for a writer starting at the Golden Gate 
to cross the Rockies and the plains, and 
win recognition along the Atlantic sea- 
hoard. Mark Twain’s first book, “ The 
Jumping Frog,” at once established him 
in the esteem of those who knew any- 
thing about the subject, as a humorist of 
great and original power. The fact that 
his work, both serious and humorous, is 
as popular today as it was when we first 
knew it a third of a century ago, is due 
to the philosophy and truth which are 
its essential qualities. 

In the early seventies Bret Harte 
burst upon the world like a meteor from 
a clear sky, and, like Twain, obtained in- 
stant recognition despite the fact that 
he, too, was of the West. His style of 
humor was absolutely new then, but it 
was not long before a host of imitators 
sprang up in all parts of the country. 
One of the most successful of these was 
John Hay, now Secretary of State, whose 
serio comic “ Little Breeches” was re- 
garded for some time as a genuinely hu- 
morous article. 

A writer of today, who may be de- 
scribed as one of the Bret Harte school, 
though he is in no sense an imitator of 
the California story teller, is Alfred 
Henry Lewis, whose “ Wolfville ” is one 
of the best examples of far Western hu- 
mor that has been printed recently. Mr. 
Lewis’ brand of fun is good not only be- 
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cause of his remarkable gifts of expres- 
sion, but also because of his philosophy, 
which is excellent. 

Frank R. Stockton bloomed very soon 
after Bret Harte, with a humor that was 
delicate and refined. His “ Rudder 
“Grange ” not only achieved great popu- 
larity in this country, but is now one of 
the best known American books in Eng- 
land. Mr. Stockton excels in the art of 
saying funny things in a very serious 
way, and many are the minor humorists 
who have sought to imitate him. I have 
sometimes thought that his style bore a 
certain resemblance to those quaint 
little tales of child life, called the 
“Rollo Books,” which were so much 
read during the period of Mr. Stockton’s 
adolescence. 

George: T. Lanigan, considered by 
some the very best of modern American 
fun makers, was a man of scientific at- 
tainments and distinctly serious mold of 
thought. Indeed, he placed a higher 
value on his serious work than on his 
humorous creations, in which respect he 
was not unlike other humorists. He is 
best remembered, perhaps, by his poem 
“The Ahkoond of Swat.” One night, 
during the early years of the Atlantic 
cable, a London despatch came into the 


























FRANK RICHARD STOCKTON, BORN APRIL 5, 1834. 
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SAMUEL LANGHORNE CLEMENS (MARK TWAIN), 
BORN NOVEMBER 30, 1835. 


office of the New York World, in which 
Lanigan was employed, announcing the 
death of the Ahkoond of Swat. A hasty 
search for biographical facts failed to 
bring forth any information regarding 
this obscure oriental prince. It was be- 
fore the days of “ new journalism,” and 
the despatch was printed as received, 
with a small caption. The next day 
Lanigan wrote the poem beginning: 

What, what, what, 

What’s the news from Swat? 

Sad news, 
Bad news, 

Comes by the cable led 

Through the Indian Ocean’s bed, 

Through the Persian Gulf, the Red 

Sea and the Med- 

Iterranean-—he’s dead ; 

The Ahkoond is dead ! 

Lanigan also wrote the “ Out of the 
World ” fables, which were published in 
the early seventies without his name, and 
republished in London a few years ago 
with considerable success. This, I be- 
lieve, was the first attempt to travesty 
“ sop ” in modern dress. 

I think that it is fair to say that Bill 
Nve succeeded Mark Twain as the lead- 
er of his school, not by virtue of superior 
merit, but because the greater writer of 
the two turned his attention to more 
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GEORGE ADE. 


FINLEY PETER DUNNE. 


THE TWO MOST RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE LIST OF AMERICAN HUMORISTS. 


serious work, in which, as he carried his 
philosophy with him, he has been emi- 
nently successful. Nye had this phi- 
losophy, too, but his strong point was 
his gift of comical expression, in which 
art he had few equals. He was remark- 
able also for his staying powers, and 
only one who has gained his bread by 
humorous composition can really appre- 
ciate the talents which enabled this 
quaint writer to turn out at regular in- 
tervals a prodigious quantity of matter, 
whose average excellence was very high. 
Nye .died half a dozen years ago, and 
with him there died also the school of 
which he was a leader. He was the last 
of his race, or, to speak more accurately, 
he was the last to maintain the suprem- 
acy of his school against all others. 


THE PALMY DAYS OF NEWSPAPER FUN. 


About the time when Mark Twain 
ascended the throne, the first of a new 
group of humorists appeared in the per- 
son of James M. Bailey, who speedily 
beeame known as the “ Danbury News 
Man.” It was on the strength of his 
acrobatic and domestic fun that the lo- 
cal weekly paper which he conducted in 
Danbury, Connecticut, obtained a wide 
national circulation. Mr. Bailey dealt 


chiefly with the vagaries of the goat; 
the misfortunes of the lover scorned by 
his sweetheart, distrusted by her father, 
and pursued by the family dog; the trials 
of the housekeeper; the woes of the 
amateur gardener, and other themes of 
homely interest. 

His lead was followed by other news- 
paper writers who won fame under the 
names of their respective journals. Thus 
Robert J. Burdette became known as the 
* Burlington Hawkeye Man,” Charles B. 
Lewis as the “ Detroit Free Press Man,” 
and Ten Eyck White as the “ Chicago 
Tribune Man.” Lewis, who is now known 
under his nom de plume of “ M, Quad,” 
could squeeze more humor out of a single 
subject than any other man who ever 
held a pen. One of his first creations 
was “ Bijah,” a police court attendant, 
whose sayings and doings supplied his 
creator with material for a number of 
years. The Limekiln Club, a negro so- 
cial organization, was long and justly 
famous. Afterwards Lewis invented a 
Western paper which he called the 
Arizona Kicker, and wrote articles pur- 


‘porting to be clippings from that jour- 


nal, which were so amusing and racy 
that a large part of the public was led 
to believe in its actual existence. 
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Mr. White’s contributions to the Chi- 
cago Tribune took the form of short 
novelettes dealing with life in Chicago, 
and written in the style of old fashioned 
romantic novels. One of his characters 
was Gwendoline M’Haffey, the proud 
pork packer’s daughter, and the stories 
in which she figured were widely quoted 
and read. I have always regarded Mr. 
White as a humorist of a high order, 
who never received all the fame that he 
deserved. 

Several of the writers who first came 
before the public as members of this 
school have lived to accomplish literary 
work of a finer sort. Robert Barr, for 
example, now known as a novelist both 
in England, where he lives, and in this 
country, was once the “ Luke Sharp ” of 
the Detroit Free Press; and Eugene 
Field, who became before his death a 
poet and writer of a high order of merit, 
began his career on a Denver newspaper. 
Joel Chandler Harris, who first caught 
the public fancy through his darky folk 
lore, has long since taken the place that 
belongs to him among the literary men 
of this country. The late Charles H. 
Hoyt was once the funny man of the 
Boston Post, and in the farcical plays 
which subsequently brought him fame 
and fortune it is easy to detect the famil- 
iar characters who figured largely in the 
humorous columns of twenty years ago. 


THE MODERN HUMOROUS WEEKLIES. 


After the failure of Vanity Fair, the 
belief that a humorous paper could not 
possibly succeed in America became a 
settled conviction in the minds of-pub- 
lishers and writers. It was not until 
1877, therefore, that any determined ef- 
fort to establish such a publication was 
made. It was then that Adolph Schwarz- 
mann and Joseph Keppler established in 
New York a humorous journal under 
the same name that Keppler had already 
used for a short lived venture in St. 
Louis. Both had been in the employ of 
Frank Leslie, who published a number 
of weeklies and monthlies ranging in 
character and purpose from the pious 
Sunday Magazine to the lurid Day’s Do- 
ings, and including among the number 
a dreary compendium of mechanical hu- 
mor called the Budget of Fun. Keppler 
was a draftsman of strong individuality 
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and much humor. Schwarzmann was 
the business manager of the publication, 
and contributed to the enterprise not 
only his share of the little capital, but 
also a clear headed sagacity, prudence, 
and forethought that proved a most po- 
tent factor in the success of Puck. 

When first started, Puck was printed 
in German, and designed exclusively for 
German readers. Its success in this 
form induced its publishers, within six 
months, to start an English edition, 
using the same colored pictures, to- 
gether with fresh reading matter, ad- 
dressed especially to the American 
public. The first editor of the English 
edition was Sydney Rosenfeld, a preco- 
cious young man who had secured a posi- 
tion with the Leslie publications a short 
time before, and who soon gave up the 
editorial chair to become a play writer. 

The next editor of Puck was a young 
man of slender build and distinetly in- 
tellectual face, who looked more like an 
Episcopal minister than a comic editor, 
and who won a distinct name for him- 
self in serious as well as light literature, 
before his untimely death five years ago. 
I think that Henry Cuyler Bunner knew 
more about the history of humor and its 
theory and practice than any other man 
in America. It was almost impossible to 
fool him with an old joke, and he could 
trace the origin of a new one, and give 
it its proper place on its own family tree, 
with unfailing accuracy. 

From the very start Puch dealt fear- 
lessly and sometimes coarsely with the 
public men and measures of the day. 
In order to realize the gradual change in 
the character of our popular humor, we 
have only to study the volumes of Puck 
from its establishment to the present 
time. In its early years there were so 
few trained humorists in the country 
that it was no easy matter to fill its col- 
umns week after week, and when the 
paper went to press, which was only 
after a period of desperate scratching 
on the part of all concerned, there was 
not a scrap of manuscript left over for 
the week to come. At that time, its hu- 
mor was largely of the home made, or 
domestic, and the “acrobatic school,” 
like that of the Danbury News Man and 
his followers. 

In the early eighties, Judge was start- 
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ed asa rival to Puck, taking the opposing 
political side. It is almost the same 
now in its character and in the quality 
of its humor as it was when it started. 
Life, founded in 1885 by John A. Mit- 
chell, with E. 8. Martin as editor in 
chief, was announced as a distinct ad- 
vance, inasmuch as it was to print more 
refined and more highly polished humor. 
This policy resulted in giving the place 
of honor in its pages to what is tech- 
nically known as the “ butterick,” a pic- 
ture of two or more persons in conver- 
sational attire, and usually amid the 
most luxurious surroundings. They are 
supposed to be “ getting off” the hu- 
morous dialogue that accompanies it. 
There is no attempt at humor in the 
drawing of a butterick, and its success 
depends upon the delusion on the part 
of the reader that it is very “high 
toned ” or “refined.” And yet the first 
great success achieved by Life was its 
series of sketches illustrating the ses- 
sions of the Thompson Street Poker 
Club, which were written by Henry Guy 
Carleton, and certainly bore not the 
slightest relation to the classes of so- 
ciety to which Life addressed itself. All 
of which goes to prove that humor is not 
at all a question of caste, and that a 
prince is no more likely to be pleased 
with a joke about a prime minister than 
with one about a yellow dog. 

It is impossible to estimate the impor- 
tance of these comic journals in the 
development and encouragement of 
American humor. They were read and 
widely quoted, and they popularized hu- 
mor to such an extent that many other 
periodicals found it advisable to main- 
tain departments consisting exclusive- 
ly of original humorous matter. Then, 
for the first time in the history of the 
country, a large number of persons gain- 
ed their living, wholly or in part, 
through the judicious exercise of their 
humorous faculties. 


TWO YOUNG WESTERN HUMORISTS. 

In treating of- the very latest phase 
of American humor, we instinctively 
turn our eyes to Chicago, the city from 
which Eugene Field could not be 


weaned, and the present home of two 
humorists who not only are essentially 
American and genuinely funny, but 
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may, by virtue of their philosophy and 
truth, fairly claim succession in the dis- 
tinguished line which was founded by 
Benjamin Franklin. 

I’. Peter Dunne has made himself 
known through the English speaking 
world by his “ Dooley Papers.” These 
are the sayings of a typical Irish saloon- 
keeper, notable not merely because of 
their dialect—which is extremely orig- 
inal and good, by the way—but because 
of the bright, philosophic gems of truth 
and thought which they contain. Mr. 
Dunne is not a graduate of any comic 
journal. He belongs to the great school 
of newspaper humorists, his weekly ar- 
ticle appearing regularly in a large num- 
ber of papers. He has published two 
or three volumes of Dooley humor, and 
it is gratifying to observe that the latest 
is fully as good as the first. ‘ 

George Ade is another Chicago hu- 
morist who is winning a goodly share 
of renown at present, and whose work 
bears a certain resemblance to that of 
Mr. Dunne, in that it has truth and in- 
sight for its foundation. Mr. Ade is the 
author of certain little stories printed 
each Sunday in a syndicate of news- 
papers, treating, with broad but real hu- 
mor, of various phases of life and char- 
acter with which nearly all of us are fa- 
miliar. He tells his stories in the ver- 
nacular of the day, and calls them 
“Fables in Slang.” I confess that I 
never realized the possibilities of the 
most picturesque forms of American 
English until I read one of Ade’s little 
books. Mr. Dooley talks about public 
men and affairs of state, but the “ Fables 
in Slang” relate to such types of mod- 
ern life as the man who goes into society 
at the age of forty five and wants to 
talk about his two hundred dollar 
watch; the two foolish young men who 
introduce their cheeky cousin to the 
pretty young woman they do not dare 
to court themselves, and the variety 
actors who did the same act for seven- 
teen years and thought none the less of 
themselves in consequence. 

It is my belief that neither George 
Ade nor Peter Dunne will be content 
with the sort of fame that newspaper 
humor can give them. It will be inter- 
esting to follow them in any field of en- 
deavor that they may see fit to enter. 

















The Pot 


of Gold. 


WHAT FERROL FOUND AND WHAT HE LOST IN THE PLAIN OF BITTER WATERS 


BY MARY AUSTIN. 


“"T HE thing is impossible.” 
“ Yes—but there’s the pot; you 
can see for yourself.” 

“ Oh, that’s likely enough. You can’t 
strike down to bed rock anywhere in 
this country without getting colors. The 
impossibility is that you should find the 
place it came from, or, finding it, that it 
should be profitable to work.” 

“T wasn’t thinking of working it.” 

“ Well, what do you want with it?” 

“Oh, to sell!” 

The map maker laugher. “ Ferrol,” 
he ‘said, “ you haven’t a rudiment of 
conscience; not a trace.” 

“Oh, come, it’s not so bad as that. 
People always bite at these stories of 
buried treasure and lost mines. They 
like to be fooled that way. And as for 
finding it, there is no great difficulty 
about that, I take it. A pot like this 
won't outlast a generation, and these fel- 
lows get the material for their artifacts 
from the same places time out of mind. 
And gold has to be thick where an In- 
dian can’t scoop up a handful of clay to 
make him a cooking pot without getting 
it. Why, man, the thing fairly reeks 
with gold, good yellow gold.” 

The map maker did not speak. He 
bent above his instruments; his lips 
moved softly as he worked. The expe- 
dition was camped in the swale of the 
Dripping Spring, where its waters gath- 
ered in a rock basin under the wild alm- 
onds. The desert fell away towards 
Death Valley. A blanket stretched upea 
tent stakes stood between them and the 
sky. Behind a hill shoulder Chio kept 
the camp for his women folk, berinning 
to be incredibly busy, like ants, with 
seeds and roots, dried grasshoppers, and 
the flesh of chuckwallas. 

erro] had found a cooking pot of an 
old, erude sort, shot through with grains 
of yellow gold, in Chio’s cooking camp. 

“T will not sell the pot,” said Chio 
to all his chaffering. 


“ Come, now, what will you do one of 
these days when the pot is broken? With 
the money [ will give, you can buy iron 
pots that will outlast you many such.” 

“ It has lasted since my father’s time. 
Will the pots of the white man last 
longer than that?” 

“ Confound the old raseal! ” said Fer- 
rol to himself. “ But tell me, Chio, you 
who know so much, was the pot made 
by your own people, or came it from the 
south? ” 

“Of my own people, surely; what 
should I do with a pot of the Arizonas? ” 

“And made hereabouts? I should 
like to know. Perhaps, since you will 
not sell, 1 shall make me a pot for my- 
self.” 

Tuyomai looked up from the fire she 
was stirring and laughed. 

“Tuyomai, go into the house,” said 
her father. 

Ferro] knelt on the sand, sketching 
rapidly with his finger. “ Look, Chio, 
here is the desert; here is Armagossa; 
here the Dripping Spring. These are 
the mountains. Is it here you make 
pots?” 

“1 think so; I no know,” said Chio, 
relapsing from his own speech into 
broken English, after the manner of In- 
dians who do not wish to understand. 

Ferrol gave him a cigar and began 
again. “Is it here towards the getting 
up of the sun? Here?” 

“ Maybe so—I think so, long time my 
people not make um. I no know.” 

Ferrol, sweeping his map out with his 
hand, got up, laughing. As he stood, 
the day lapsed suddenly. The alpen- 
glow flowed in evenly across the dead 
levels of burnt earths, and the round 
browed, shouldering hills. “ A rainbow 
land.” he said, and laughed again a 
whimsical assent to his own conceit. 


“ A rainbow land, and a pot of gold at 
°° 


the end of it!” 
Going back by the way he came, Fer- 
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rol met the bright, regardful glance of 
Tuyomai from the chinks of the thin, 
twig woven walls of the wickiup. “ The 
women,” he said, struck by a sudden 
thought. “The women, of course; they 
are the pot makers. I'll go for the girl.” 

The expedition had finished its work, 
and was for returning by way of Pilot 
Knob, and thence across the Valley of 
Salt Wells to the stage road going south. 
lerrol, it was given out by the map 
maker, would forge north and east to the 
unnamed purple barrows touching the 
desert rim, on the trail of some prehis- 
toric ruins of which he had word from 
Chio. 

“If you must go,” said the map 
maker, “ for goodness’ sake, don’t let the 
expedition know what wild goose’s 
feather has set you off. If this should 
get to headquarters, it would spoil your 
chance of getting on the Peruvian expe- 
dition, and you know you’ve set your 
heart on that.” 

“Oh, that’s all right! Besides, it is 
really true—about the ruins, I mean. 
‘Tuyomai says they did not make the pot, 
but found it near an ancient pottery. 
The old man lied, it seems. And Tuy- 
omai says that there are ruins there of 
hewn stone with pictures on them. Be- 
sides, I can hardly help finding some- 
thing in this country; why, man, it’s in 
the air. ‘Tuyomai says is 

“ Does the girl go with you? ” asked 
the map maker brutally. 

Ferro] laughed. He had a quick in- 
sight and facility, and a merry temper, 
that made him invaluable in difficult ex- 
peditions. He had done some notable 
things, too, but the adventurous blood of 
the Celt stood him in evil stead. He 
liked the credit which his work brought 
him, but government expeditions have 
limitations, and more than anything else 
Ferrol desired a fortune, that he might 
go adventuring upon his own account. 
Clear through the soul of him he loved 
a happy chance better than the price of 
conscious toil; so now he would be off to 
the impossible borders of a barren land, 
on the edge of the dry season, seeking 
a rainbow end. But the map maker 
was wrong about the girl. Ferrol had 





no notion of burdening a difficult way 
with woman’s gear. 
The trail, straight away to the Borax 
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Marsh, and north to the red hill that 
the Defiance twisted through, and east 
again by the California Girl, would bring 
him to the end of the mining country, 
and thence across to the nameless hills 
as best he might. The landmarks the 
girl had given him were sure: a white, 
wind sculptured chalk cliff, the tilted 
beds of vermilion earth, and the black, 
cleaving outcrop between two beds of 
clay—coal, perhaps. Well, that might 
be worth while also. Ferrol counted two 
months to his hazard, and made dry 
camp by starlight, having walked on into 
the gentle night wide eyed with the first 
fever of his enterprise. In the dark be- 
hind him a coyote howled, and he could 
hear the soft push, push, of the burrow- 
ing owls clearing out of the trail, and 
the crisping of sand under human foot. 
Ferrol drew his revolver and dropped 
it again, catching the stir of a woman's 
dress. 

“ Who?” he called across the gloom. 

“ Tuyomai—I have brought you the 
pot.” She put it down from her head 
and stooped beside it, still and wearied. 

“Oh, yes, the pot. So the old man 
changed his mind, did he?” 

“ My father does not know. He is an 
old man—and the pot would be mine.” 

“Quite so. Well, this is awkward; | 
have only a little silver with me. Will 
this do?” 

The girl did not move. “ Why should 
T take money?” she said. “TI have 
brought my father’s pot. And I cannot 
go back.” 

The sky filled and filled with unwink- 
ing stars, and the soft gloom grew into 
sound in the love notes of the burrow- 
ing owls. Ferrol remembered, in the 
night, to be grateful that the expedition 
had traveled well away from Dripping 
Spring the day before. Waking, it fell 
in with his desert mood to see Tuyomai 
moving softly, and not without grace, 
between him and the kindling fire. Well. 
she knew, if any knew, where were thie 
beds of golden sand, and the time was 
past when the tribe would arise hot on 
his path for the theft of a girl and a 
cooking pot. 

When they came to the Borax Marsh. 
the girl had wit enough to turn out of 
the trail and wait for him on the other 
side; and again when they came to thie 
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THE POT 


Defiance, where Ferrol replenished his 
store; but by the time they came to the 
California Girl, he was past caring. 

The thing began to take the color of 
a lotus eating dream; a man and a wom- 
an free of all things in a big new land, 
a woman of shining, gold colored limbs 
and black, deep lighted eyes, who loved 
him dearly; a strong young life that trod 
the hills with him, resourceful, tireless, 
and unafraid. Ferrol thought how good 
the days of the first pair must have been. 
He thought once of the women he had 
known, and forgot them utterly. 

Tuyomai had the wisdom of her 
people in foodful roots and berries and 
the flesh of wild things. The days broke 
softly luminous upon rayed blossomings, 
and the dewless nights were deep and 
sweet with sleep. 

All this time they had not found the 
golden sands. Old potteries they found, 
and strewn shards, clay beds of surpass- 
ing qualities, mineral earths, chrome 
and vermilion, and huge outcroppings 
of wasteful ore, but never the thing they 
sought. 

At the end of eight weeks Ferrol 
found, at the Defiance, a letter from the 
map maker, calling him several kinds of 
a fool, for the Peruvian expedition had 
been made up suddenly without him. 
Ferrol sent in a report on the deposits 
of mineral earths, and went back to the 
hills and Tuyomai. 

In golden noons, under the almond 
bushes, he taught her to write upon the 
sands, and began to explore the lore of 
her people, and to learn how. many 
things a man may drop out of his life 
without making himself unhappy. So 
they fared along the rim of the aching 
sand wastes, exploring the washes of for- 
gotten streams, until they came again 
to the Dripping Spring, where Tuyomai 
built him a wattled hut; and while Fer- 
rol dozed, she sat under the creosote 
brushes, pondering, and writing upon 
thesand. Ferro] came upon one of these 
scrawls one day—his own name written 
large, and aside and falteringly “ Mrs. 
Ferrol.” He wiped it out hastily with 
his foot, Tuyomai accepting the omen 
silently as becomes a woman of her race. 

When the heat began to beat down the 
hollow of the valley, insistent and pal- 
pable, they got them up to the high 
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ridges and the scant shadows of the fox- 
tail pines, and, when the heat was past, 
back to the spring. Here Ferrol built a 
hut such as miners use in the rainless 
hills, for by this time he knew all that 
was in the mind of 'Tuyomai when she 
wrote upon the sand. 

He meant, when he had made all safe 
for her, to go back to his own; but when 
the fire was lit and the stars burned in 
the velvet void, and Tuyomai huddled 
against his feet, silent as he was silent, 
glowing when he glowed, he found that 
the taste of life was good. And always 
the cooking pot pricked him towards the 
golden quest. The desert wantoned 
with his intimate desires, kindled, and 
promised, and withheld. In the, next 
Juminous hollow, the farther hidden hills 
—everywhere the secret pressed and 
warmed him. And the message of the 
imperturbable hills is that one must take 
no account of mere days. 

The mail came up from Minton, and 
supplies in the ore wagon of the De- 
fiance. Prospectors hailed him in his 
wanderings; gipsy bands of Indians 
shifted from Panniment to Pilot Knob, 
and back by way of the Dripping Spring, 
and Tuyomai made friends with their 
women against her time of need. By the 
time the almonds flowered again, one 
came and dwelt by them in a little leafy 
hut, and Tuyomai, gone back in time of 
stress to the habit of her kind, bore him 
a son lying under the wattles by the 
rill of the spring. 

Ferrol showed his pot to the miners 
he met. The things he knew about it 
and the things he hoped were blown 
about in the common talk, even as far 
as Angustora, and came back to him 
as a thing long established and believed, 
of a forgotten treasure in a hidden hill. 
It would have been better for Ferrol 
in those days if the little horned snake 
of the desert had bitten him, for there 
is more wealth in that unstinted land 
than a man can look upon and keep per- 
fectly sane. So in the end Ferrol went 
mad, stark, desert mad; in all else or- 
derly of speech and judgment, but mad. 
And Tuyomai made him very comfort- 
able. 

Meanwhile the child grew and arrived 
at the age of speech. At first the bright 
blackness of its eyes and hair, so much 
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darker against the mitigated blackness 
of its skin, was an offense to Ferrol; but 
the clinging of its hands went through 
and through him. 

By the time the boy could pull himself 
up babbling by his father’s knee, Fer- 
rol understood that this was a son of his 
own begetting, and required to be 
named. “Light on the Mountain,” 
Tuyomai called him, “ Sweetwater,” 
“ Little Coyote,” and the like foolish 
women’s phrases, but as yet he had no 
name by which a man might be known. 

“And what will you be called, 
sonny?” said Ferrol, giving the child a 
finger to hold by. 

“ Very good,” laughed Tuyomai. “ As 
thou art the great sun of all my days, so 
he shall be Sunny, my little sun.” Tuy- 
omai’s English lapsed in those days, 
since Ferrol had a fancy for speaking 
her own speech. 

So Sonny he was called, and when he 
could run at his father’s heels for the 
better part of a day, Ferrol found no 
fault with his life, though his fortune 
was not yet made, and he had not vet 
begun his great work upon mineral de- 
posits, with the promise of which he 
sopped the promptings of an old ambi- 
tion. 

Upon a day when the light broke 
raved and luminous from every blossom- 
ing herb, and the creosote, spreading 
down into the swale of the spring, fret- 
ted the soft air with new leafage, Ier- 
rol set forth across the hills, and the 
child got up unbidden from his play to 
follow. Tuyomai, plaiting a basket un- 
der the wattles, saw them go. 

About noon the mail carrier from 
Minton called to her from the road that 
he had seen the child straying alone 
on the Argus trail, going further away 
from home. ‘Tuyomai knew instantly 
what had happened. Ferrol had not 
seen the child following, or, seeing, had 
hidden him home, and Sonny had turn- 
ed out of the trail to explore on his own 
account. 

Tuyomai filled a canteen and the piteh 
smeared wicker water bottle that her 
people use, took food, and bethought 
herself how she might let Ferrol know, 
if he returned and found them gone. 
“Sonny Ferrol passed this way,” she 
wrote upon the door, for so Ferrol had 
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taught her to mark their trail when 
they two journeyed out towards Arma- 
gossa in an unforgotten spring. Then, 
her English failing, she filled up the 
space with crude sketches, and cast 
about from the beaten path to pick up 
the boy’s trail with the native craft and 
patience that wins against all speed. 
Ferrol, coming home about the time 
the twilight purple began to fill between 
the hollow of the desert and the hollow 
sky, found the writing on the door, ani 
understood. He looked at the embers 
dead upon the hearth and the day dying 
along the hills; he ran to the spring for 
water, and ate as he ran, knowing what 
was before him. Seeing the water bottle 
gone, he cast about for another vessel 
that might hold water, and there, on 
the chimneypiece, stood the cooking pot, 
in the net Tuyomai had made to earry it 
by. He caught it up as he ran, and 
thrust it gurgling into the spring. 
Ferrol found and followed the double 
trail until the night closed. He spent 
the dark hours fruitlessly, going down to 
the cabin of a man he knew for help, 
and finding none. At dawn he picked up 
the trail where Tuyomai had marked it, 
Indian fashion, as she went. Ferrol had 
the explorer’s instinct for topography. 
could make straight away to a given 
landmark, and keep direction clear, but 
he had not the Indian’s trained facul- 
ties for tracking, and in stony ground he 
was baffled. It takes a strong man to 
deal with a barren land and the madness 
that lies in the heart of it. If he knows 
no landmarks, and cannot pick up his 
back tracks, he is not like to see his 
starting point again, and none but a 
skilled tracker, following fast, shall find 
him. Consider now if it be a child that 
is lost, with the mother following, and 
the father hard upon the trail of both. 
Ferro] followed the woman’s trail, un- 
derstanding by its windings that she fol- 
lowed some trace of the child that he 
lacked wit to see. But there were traces 
later which he could understand, body 
prints where it had stumbled, blood 
upon the cutting edges of the black 
rocks, and crushed twigs where the child 
had thrust his face in the midst of the 
thorns to be free of the burning sun. 
So he came at last, quite spent, and 
with little water, to a place where all 
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trace of the child failed, and the woman 
had lain down and mourned over it. 
From thence a strong, steady trail ran 
down across a limitless, wind beaten 
sand flat. Under all the sky nothing 
moved to the eye, nor any speck showed 
that might be a living thing; but that 
way the woman had gone, grief crazed or 
moved by some swift certain hope, and 
that way went Ferrol, for the woman 
had been to him as his wife, and the 
child was his child. 

The desert has taken many men in 
its time, and the thirst consumes like 
fire. Ferro] was already far spent when 
he came to the plain. In the night a 
wind arose and covered all the trails 
with drifted sand. 

The cabin stood by the Dripping 
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Spring until the sun warped it asunder, 
and a miner from Panniment way car- 
ried off the timbers to patch his own 
dwelling; and there, when the door 
swings outward and the light is strong, 
one might read a_ penciled scrawl, 
“ Sonny Ferrol passed this way.” In one 
of the wandering Indian tribes that drift 
about the desert rim are a dull, withered 
woman, neither young nor old, and a half 
white boy who answers to the name of 
Sonny. 

Somewhere out in the plain of Bitter 
Waters are the bones of a man, and 
away on the sand flat, where he cast it 
from him when he ran in madness, and 
the hills mocked him as he ran—some- 
where in that rainbow land lies the pot 
of gold. 





THE SLAVE AND 


THE LADY MOON. 
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A SLAVE there was upon the sea, 
In a galley, chained to an oar ; 
With eyes and heart downcast toiled he, 
And dreamed of nothing more— 
It even seemed 
He had not dreamed 
There were lights along the shore. 


Il. 


Yet while he strove with sullen mien, 
Within the vaulted blue 
Each night a radiance all unseen 
Enveloped him anew— 
The Lady Moon 
Bestowed the boon ; 
Though the slave saw not, she knew. 


Ill. 


The chains grew heavier each day, 
The sun beat fierce at noon ; 
Thus came the shackled slave to pray, 


Thus raised his eyes 





and soon 


Within the blue 
He saw, and knew, 
And loved the Lady Moon. 
IV. 
From out her starry realm came she, 
The Lady Moon to him; 
And while he gazed in ecstasy 
His dazzled eyes grew dim— 
And she touched his lips 
With her finger tips, 
And the slave’s chains fell from him. 


Curtis Dunham. 











Locomotives I Have Known. 


BY HERBERT E. HAMBLEN. 


THE EXPERIENCES OF A PRACTICAL ENGINEER IN HANDLING THE 
MOST FREAKISH AND MOST INTERESTING OF ALL MACHINES. 


WAS a proud boy when first I stepped 
to the right side of the cab. I had 
served four years at the “scoop” on a 
little road “’way down East,” so my 
promotion was honestly earned, and was 
most welcome. 

She was a little, wood burning switch 
engine, nearly twice as old as myself. 
Many generations of firemen had been 
promoted to her before me. In fact, 
nearly all the engineers on the road had 
been broken in on her; so she fell to me 
by the natural law of succession. There 
was a fairy tale in circulation to the ef- 
fect that we were to have a new engine 
in the yard before long, and this same 
cheering fable had enabled several of 
my predecessors to withstand ‘“ Old 
Nancy’s ” charms during their terms of 
office. A new engine did displace her 
eventually, and she was retired to that 
mechanical poorhouse, the scrap pile, 
but not until I had gone elsewhere. 

Between the two terminal freight 
yards there was a tunnel nearly a mile 
long. My first job was to make up a 
train of ordered cars, and take them 
through “the hole.” While the con- 
ductor was a stranger to me, he knew I 
was a newly promoted man, and there- 
fore regarded me with severe disfavor. 
I, on the other hand, being now an en- 
gineer, felt the necessity of jealously 
guarding my new dignity; so I watched 
him closely for infringements of my 
rights. I was a little nervous, and the 
fact that a switehman had been killed 
in the yard the day before was not reas- 
suring. 

Naney had an old fashioned slide 
throttle, with steam only on one side 
when closed. To open it was about 
equivalent to pulling a brick out of the 
foundation of a twenty story building. 
Once started, however, the steam would 
get under it and equalize the pressure ; 


then the throttle would come out flying 
if you didn’t watch it, and the engine 
would jump clear out of her boots. 

The tunnel was graded out each way 
from the middle, to secure drainage. 
On the other side it opened directly into 
the freight yard. ‘There was a stop 
block in that yard, about a hundred 
yards from the mouth of the tunnel, 
where all engines were required to stop 
until signaled ahead by a switchman sta- 
tioned there for the express purpose of 
seeing that they did stop. Trains and 
engines were continuelly using the 
tracks on which the tunnel opened, so 
it was imperative that this stop should 
be made. 


THE PERVERSITY OF OLD NANCY. 


My friend the conductor saw to it that 
IT had all the ears Nancy could haul up 
the entering grade of the tunnel. This 
compelled me to “ pound her” as hard 
as I could until she had passed the 
“crown” of the tunnel. I must then 
get the train under control, so as not to 
pass the stop block on the other side. 
Never having hauled a train through 
the tunnel, [ had no precedent to go by. 
As men could not—and would not if 
they could—work on top of the train in 
that pungent wood smoke, I would have 
to do all the holding back with the en- 
gine. Nancy was a light weight, and the 
tunnel track was always slippery with 
water, which dripped continually from 
the roof; all of which was detrimental 
to good holding back. 

I got a good swing on them, and 
pounded away for the other side. The 
hole was full of smoke from a preceding 
passenger train, so that I couldn’t see 
a thing. The only way I should be able 
to tell when she was over the crown 
would be by the increased rapidity of 
the exhaust. The dread of that stop 
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block, and a lively imagination, caused 
me to shut off too soon. The fireman 
warned me that I would stall, so, though 
coaching from that source was distaste- 
ful, I pulled out again. Emboldened by 
his success, or perhaps actuated by a 
lively regard for the safety of his own 
bones, the fireman now climbed up be- 
hind me, and volunteered to act as pilot. 
I feared I was establishing a bad prece- 
dent; but having already accepted his 
services, I could hardly decline them 
now—besides, I realized that I needed 
them. I shut off when he told me to. 
Shortly after, I reversed her; for the 
momentum of the train was increasing 
the speed on the down grade. 

When the motion of a locomotive’s 
valves is reversed, and the engine con- 
tinues to run ahead, the cylinders are 
converted into air compressors, drawing 
air in at the stack, and compressing it 
back into the steam chests and dry pipe 
(steam pipe) right to the throttle valve. 
If the wheels have sufficient adhesion to 
the rails, and nothing breaks, the train 
will be stopped by the air pressure act- 
ing on the wrong sides of the pistons. 
If the adhesion is insufficient, the 
wheels may be held rigidly and slide 
along the rails, or they may be turned 
rapidly in the reverse direction until 
the air pressure has escaped by way of 
the stack. It is customary to open the 
cylinder cocks when running reversed, 
to allow some of the air to escape that 
way, for unless there is relief some- 
where, steam chest covers, or even the 
throttle itself, may be broken by the 
terrible pressure of the compressed air. 
If the wheels hold, but the momentum 
of the train is too great to be overcome, 
the engineer will open the throttle and 
allow the excess pressure to go back into 
the boiler against the steam pressure. 

Now, when I reversed Nancy, she 
happened to be on wet rails; the wheels 
slipped and she shot ahead. In dread 
of a sudden exit from the tunnel, I gave 
her sand. She struck dry rails imme- 
diately after, and hung back like a mule. 
Not knowing exactly where I was, I let 
her slow them well up. 

There were two cautionary signals in 
the tunnel—a green light within a hun- 
dred yards of the exit, and a white one 
within fifty yards. When I passed the 
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green light, she was going so slowly that 
I deemed it safe to drop her into the for- 
ward motion. ‘To my dismay, she shot 
ahead like a seared eat, and the steam 
roared out of the stack, showing that 
the throttle was wide open. The old 
slide throttle—which I don’t suppose 
any one had seen for years—had be- 
come unseated by the air pressure, and 
I couldn’t shut her off. 








IN A SUDDEN EMERGENCY. 

It was a time for quick thinking. The 
white light went by me like a shot. She 
was going for out of doors at a rate that 
would take her clear through any un- 
fortunate car or engine that might be 
on the track ahead of her. 

When an engine is using steam, espe- 
cially with a wide open throttle, it re- 
quires nearly as much strength to re- 
verse her as it would to lift her bodily 
from the track. There is a large unbal- 
anced area on both the main slide valves 
on which the steam pressure bears with 
a weight of several tons, and these 
valves have to be dragged across their 
seats in reversing. 

Nevertheless, I had to get her “ into 
the breeching.” I put both feet against 
the front of the cab, and, with my body 
doubled like a tense spring, I strained 
at that old reverse lever till it seemed 
as if I should burst. It nearly shook 
my teeth out, but I hung to it, and slow- 
ly straightened out, until the latch 
dropped in the back notch just as she 
shot like a meteor out of the hole. Dumb 
luck was with me; the track was clear; 
but I couldn’t be sure of that, as it 
curved the wrong way for me to see, and 
the fireman jumped the instant she 
made her appearance in daylight. But 
I was too weak and limp and played out 
to care much what should happen next. 

The general superintendent was walk- 
ing about the yard, seeking whom he 
might devour. I nearly ran over him. 
He made a quick backward jump and 
saved his life, but he landed in a pile of 
serap and hurt himself. Away I scooted 
around the eurve and up the straight 
track in the vard for nearly a quarter 
of a mile. Old Nancy’s wheels slipped 
and made the sparks fly from the rails 
every few feet, when the pressure over- 
came the adhesion. 
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When at last she stopped, I was too 
weak to do anything. I just sat limply 
on the seat and let her back herself up. 
I was astonished at the ease with which 
she backed the train, for the fire was 
out, the steam, after a few revolutions, 
was away down, and she was backing 
up a pretty stiff grade. 

The puzzle was promptly solved when 
she collided violently with a part of her 
own train. It seems that when she took 
that jump ahead im the tunnel, she 
broke the train into three sections. 
They followed her out at varying rates 
of speed, until she backed into them, 
and the whole thing stopped. 

Several drawheads were broken, and 
the ends of a few cars were stove in, but, 
fortunately, no one was hurt. The old 
superintendent picked himself up, and, 
finding that he had only a few minor 
scratches and bruises, limped over to 
the engine and climbed aboard. If he 
had been ten years younger, I think he 
would have tackled me; but I was a 
pretty husky young fellow then, while 
he was a man of sixty. It was his 
boast that he began his railroad career 
on top of a box car, twisting brake 
wheels. I was sure of that after he got 
through with me, for nowhere else could 
he have acquired such a complete rail- 
road vocabulary. He was a_ notably 
homely man, but never had he appeared 
to less advantage than then. 

The conductor came ahead, looking 
hopeful; I had committed myself now, 
and would hardly talk back with the 
same effrontery as before. He arrived 
in time to hear the old man’s perora- 
tion, and concluded, I presume, that, 
like Shakspere, the “ super ” had left but 
little unsaid; at any rate, he left with- 
out adding his mite to my already over- 
flowing bowl. 

That was my first and last day’s en- 
gine running on that road. But I ex- 
tracted such consolation as I could from 
the knowledge that my scalp was by no 
means the first that had dangled from 
old Nancy’s girdle. 


THE EVIL STREAK OF NO. 81. 


A locomotive will sometimes’ develop 
an inexplicable contrariness. I had one 
once that ran all right for nearly a year, 
and then went suddenly wrong. One 
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night, my partner—one of the most 
careful men that ever stepped on a foot 
board—set the wedges up before start- 
ing out. This is a job that has to be 
done frequently, and is a very simple 
matter. She ran all right for :bout fifty 
miles, when the wedge on the left back 
driving box suddenly stuck, and the box 
got hot. He had to stop right in the 
middle of the road and pull it down, and 
lost time all the way in, oiling it. Next 
day, the master mechanic lacerated 
Jake’s professional pride by advising 
him to have a machinist set up the 
wedges for him thereafter. 

Shortly afterwards, a crank pin sud- 
denly warmed up with me. There was 
a stiff snow squall on at the time, and I 
shoveled clean snow on it, oiled and tal- 
lowed it, and did all that a man can do 
in the minute and a half or so that he 
dares use, but nothing helped it in the 
least. When I ran out of the snow 
squall, it got so hot that it blazed up 
like a torch. I had lost time enough 
already, and as there was nothing more 
that I could do to it, I took the engine 
from a local that was following, and left 
my hot pin with him. 

Superintendents ask pointed ques- 
tions of master mechanics when trains 
are delayed through any fault of the 
engines. This annoys the autocrat of 
the motive power department, and he 
jumps on the unfortunate engineers. 
When I got back, the “old man” had 
the nerve to tell me that pin had not 
been hot—not even warm. He had cut 
the babbitt metal out of the crank pin 
brasses and replaced it with wooden 
sticks wound with cotton wicking—a 
hobby of his. He said that when they 
took the rod down, that wicking—which 
had been all the time in contact with 
the hot pin—wasn’t even scorched. He 
was the boss, so I had to couch my 
replies in conservative language, and 
confine my remarks to wonder at the 
alleged facts, instead of giving vent to 
my indignation at the transparency of 
the yarn, 

Jake and I became weary of these con- 
tinual haulings over the coals and listen- 
ing to the “ old man’s” romances and 
sareasms, In the effort to guard against 
them, we slaved on that engine as no 
men ever did on an engine before. We 
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even came down on our days off and 
helped each other to look her over, 
that there might be absolutely nothing 
wrong on her—and still she would catch 
us every little while. 

Sometimes our sense of the respect 
due to our superior officer was subjected 
to severe strains by the things the “ old 
man” said the machinists found when 
doing the work we had reported. Jake 
came in one morning feeding the boiler 
with the left’ hand injector, the right 
one having given out. Now, it so hap- 
pened that, while helping him the day 
before, I had taken down and cleaned 
out the strainers through which the 
water must pass in going from the tank 
to the injectors; yet the old man called 
him into the office and showed him a 
piece of waste as big as his fist, which he 
boldly asserted had been taken from the 
branch pipe. To get there, it must have 
passed through two fine strainers, the 
feed pipe, and the injector itself; 
through which a bird shot could hardly 
go. Jake asked him how he accounted 
for its presence there, and while he ad- 
mitted that he did not know, he stuck 
sturdily to his story. 

The almost daily repetition of such 
improbabilities is very trying. Jake 
told me that the waste, although dry 
when he saw it, certainly had been in 
soak somewhere. 


No. 81’8 LAST PRANK. 


The last of our troubles with that 
engine happened to those same injectors 
—and on my trip. I was but ten miles 
out when my injector stopped work. If 
told the fireman to start his, while L 
took mine down, I cautioned him par- 
ticularly against getting it hot, and, of 
course, he did that very thing. So there 
[ was, with a heavy train, on a hard 
grade, none too much water in the 
boiler, and both injectors disabled. A 
fine fix, indeed! 

There is no doubt that we were the 
two maddest men on the road for a few 
minutes. I yelled uncomplimentary re- 
marks at him while trying to get mine 
to work, and he, knowing himself blame- 
less, roared back at me from his side. 
The water disappears very rapidly when 
the feed is stopped, and as Jake and I 
had both been warned to make time or 
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get off the train, I was on the anxious 
seat, and it was full of tacks. 

When I got to the next siding, as 
neither injector would work, I took the 
switch and dumped the fire. It was 
murderously hot day, and the tender 
being full of coal made it a terrible job. 
I had to help the fireman, who became 
nearly prostrated with the heat, and I 
was but little better off myself when we 
got through. , 

Remembering the old man’s threat, 
I considered my cake to be dough now. 
I was so thoroughly discouraged, tired, 
and disgusted, that I wouldn’t bother to 
take the injectors down to see what was 
the matter with them. I got another 
engine and went on. . 

Now, here comes the hoodoo part of 
this experience. It is common enough 
for a bit of dirt to get into an injector 
from the tank, and cause a little trouble; 
but I don’t believe there ever was an- 
other case like this one. In each injector 
they found a little piece of round cast 
iron, about as large as a_ buckshot. 
They appeared to have acquired their 
shape from rolling about in the tank, 
probably ever since she was built. They 
were exactly alike in size and shape, 
even to a slight indentation on a side of 
each, 

I supposed I had made my last trip 
on that train, but I was not even called 
to the office; why, I have been unable to 
guess to this day, for that was the very 
worst break we had ever made. It is 
possible, though it hardly seems proba- 
ble, that even the old man’s judicial 
mind may have become slightly preju- 
diced in our favor by the overwhelming 
evidence of the hard luck that was pur- 
suing us, 

That was the last of Eighty One’s 
pranks. She steadied right down to 
business again, and we enjoyed many a 
pleasant trip on her. It wasa long time, 
though, before we had sufficient conti- 
dence in her reformation to relax our 
rigid inspections, 

A CASE OF “DUMB LUCK.” 
Some railroaders will tell you that 


“dumb luck,” as they eall it, will fre- 
quently beat good management. How- 


ever that may be, I remember an occa- 
sion when it certainly stood by me. 
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There was a big mogul engine on the 
road, the last of fifteen that we had 
broken in for the parent road. They 
had left her with us, and she was popu- 
larly known as “The Big Nuisance”; 
for, though the largest and heaviest en- 
gine we had, she would hardly make 
steam enough to haul her own tender. 
After she had broken the hearts and 
smirched the records of several good 
men, she was given to one for whom the 
“old man” was supposed to entertain 
feelings of supreme disregard. Poor 
Bill was taken sick on the road one 
night, and I was sent to relieve him. 
By the way she used water, I was satis- 
fied that the steam was blowing away 
somewhere. The judicious application 
of an ear to the furnace door confirmed 
my suspicions; there was a steady blow. 
When I got to the end of the division, 
I was nearly dead with worry and the 
long, hard ride. I hoped to get the 
roundhouse foreman—with whom I flat- 
tered myself that I was solid—to hunt 
up the blow and fix it for me. Unfor- 
tunately, he was in a bad humor. 

“One Twenty Seven’s got a bad blow, 
Aleck,” said I. 

“ Blow, hey?” he interrupted savage- 
ly. “ You’ve allus got a blow or sum- 
thin’. Never knew you to come up here 
that you didn’t want the whole gang to 
work on your engine till you get away 
again; you’re a pretty good blow your- 
self. Bill’s been running that engine 
for three months, an’ he gets along all 
right with her; I won’t do nuthin’ to 
her.” 

That fired me, and I threatened to 
telegraph the “old man” that the en- 
gine wasn’t fit to go out, and that I 
couldn’t get any work done on her. 

“ Where is that blow?” he asked. 
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I didn’t know. I had intended to ask 
him to hunt it up, but that was out of 
the question now, so I answered rashly. 

“ Where is it? ” he demanded. 

“In the left steam pipe joint, in the 
front end.” 

“ All right; Pll open that front end, 
but I don’t believe you know anything 
about it. You fellers come in here an’ 
report blows an’ things, an’ you think 
V’m goin’ to hunt your engines over an’ 
find *em for you, but I won't do it; I got 
enough to attend to without doin’ en- 
gineer’s work.” As he lounged angrily 
out of the office, he added, “ If I don’t 
find a leak there, I’ll have somethin’ to 
say to the ‘ old man’ myself.” 

Now, a steam blow may be in any one 
of several places, all of which are closed 
up out of sight. It is a difficult thing 
to locate accurately—almost impossible 
sometimes. As I had made absolutely 
no effort to find it, I was somewhat in 
a pickle. Hoping to mollify Aleck, 
should it become necessary, I followed 
him over to the roundhouse. 

But when the man got the door open, 
there was abundant evidence of a steam 
leak just where I had said it was. When 
he put a wrench to the nut, it fell off; 
the stud had corroded away entirely. 

I carried that nut, containing the end 
of the stud, in my pocket as long as 
Aleck remained on the road—more than 
two years—and whenever he showed me 
his cloven hoof, I would lay it on his 
desk without a word. It never failed to 
act likea charm. He would look at it as 
i” he had never seen it before, until, un- 
able to keep up the farce, the corruga- 
tions would smooth themselves out of 
his forehead, the corners of his mouth 
would draw back, and he would have to 
surrender. 





MY SHIP. 


I STAND upon the shore; far out at sea 
Are many boats, but none sails there for me. 
Yet once I launched one too, and bade it haste 


Across the main, 


And watched with eager eyes the dreary waste, 
To see my ship again. 
And when its sails rose in the west, 





With richest hopes a-crown, 
I know not why—God knoweth best— 
But I saw my ship go down! 


Wilbertine Worden. 














On Trolley Car No. 24. 


THE LUCK THAT PROFESSOR WATERMAN FOUND ON AN UNLUCKY CAR. 


BY MYLES TYLER FRISBIE. 


“(IVE a dog a bad name and then 
hang it,” is a proverb which ap- 
plies equally well, my friend Barney 
Rafferty, the motorman, says, “ to other 
nefayrious bastes uv the same race an’ 
sex, includin’ sthrate cars ”; and Barney 
ought to know, for he has been on the 
road since the days of the old bobtails. 

Barney’s remark was called out by the 
strange and surprising conduct of trol- 
ley car No. 24 of the Centralia Quick 
Transit Company. There had been a 
hoodoo on her ever since she was bought 
into the system dismantled, after the 
mob had had their will of her in the 
Brooklyn strike. She was spirited, with 
others of her kind, canvas covered, to 
escape public observation, into the Cen- 
tralia repair shops at night, and issued 
thence only when her shattered glass 
and torn upholstery had been replaced, 
and her surface, outer and inner, treated 
to an excellent disguise of brilliant yel- 
low paint, varnish, and gilding. For un- 
derneath all her outward finery was the 
stain of blood, which the men in blue 
coats and brass buttons knew, if the pub- 
lic didn’t, and they hated the sight of 
her. 

But, worse than all the rest, she had 
been cursed by One Eyed Riley. 

Now, there was not a man of the five 
hundred employed in handling the roll- 
ing stock of the Centralia Quick Transit 
system who, though One Eyed Riley was 
notoriously the bully of the tough 
Eighth Ward, would have hesitated to 
meet him on even ground with bare fists, 
teeth, or boot heels, other weapons being 
barred. It was his evil tongue they were 
afraid of. 

And there were some very handy men 
at that sort of thing in the Centralia 
uniforms, too; for dealing with obsti- 
nate truckmen and drivers of beer wag- 
ons, who persist in blockading the tracks 
when traffic is heaviest, has a tendency 
towards developing a liberal vocabulary. 





But whatever gift at profane swearing 
any of them may have possessed, all 
stood abashed and silent in the presence 
of One Eyed Riley. Nor did they tempt 
him to anger, but gave the soft answer 
which turneth away wrath. To put it 
plainly, they were desperately afraid of 
him as he cursed right and left. For his 
maledictions came true. So the men 
thought, and so, with successive unfor- 
tunate crews of No. 24 as an example, 
they had some reason to believe. 

A trolley car’s reputation, in the eyes 
of the men who run her, is like a wom- 
an’s—once gone, it never can be re- 
stored. 

It was not surprising then, with this 
feeling among the men, that every sort 
of minor accident which could be set 
down to feminine caprice or masculine 
dislike, or charged to malevolent influ- 
ences, happened to No. 24 as she pro- 
ceeded on her reincarnated career. She 
was the car that “ popped fuses ” with- 
out any perceptible reason, smashed her 
fender on no provocation whatever, and 
jerked the coupling pin of her trailer 
every time there was a rush of traffic 
that tried the capabilities of the system. 
And whenever a dog was destined to be 
killed on the tracks, it was No. 24 that 
was selected by fate to do the bloody 
deed. Hence it had become a habit with 
the “ trouble man,” the instant his tele- 
phone bell jingled portentously, to turn 
to the timekeeper with the question, 
* Phil, who’s running 24?” 

On a fateful morning, as the car re- 
pairer was concluding his daily in- 
spection, he stood on No. 24’s front 
platform and turned the lever which 
controls the power, the trolley arm being 
tied down. Just as he stepped to the 
ground, a snap and a clang were heard 
overheard, the trolley found the wire 
without “ fishing,” a thing that might 
happen one time in a thousand, and No. 
24 shot out on the curve leading from 
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the car house to the main track, carry- 
ing two of the big rolling doors on her 
shoulders, like a feminine Samson leav- 
ing Gaza. 

When Barney Rafferty and his con- 
ductor, William Perkins, reported for 
the “long run” from 7:20 A. M. to 12, 
midnight, they found their car in dis- 
grace, “ wit’ her ears full uv splinters,” 
laughed Rafferty, “an’ enough loose 
lumber on her back to consthruct a 
watchman’s shanty.” Perkins said noth- 
ing, being of a saturnine disposition, and 
reflecting that No. 24 had already given 
him enough trouble to sink a ship. 

That was the beginning of an event- 
ful day, whose full story is not mine to 
tell, but Barney Rafferty’s, when he goes 
out of the street car business and takes 
to writing books. It is enough to say 
that the happenings of the morning 
were an earnest, inadequate, perhaps, 
but still a foreshadowing, of those des- 
tined to make the day the most exciting 
one that had come within Motorman 
Rafferty’s or Conductor Perkins’ expe- 
rience. 

At opposite ends of the block of hand- 
some residences looking towards the 
campus on College Heights two persons 
waited impatiently for a down town car. 
They were in a thoroughly miserable 
frame of mind, for only last night the 
thing had happened that took the sweet- 
ness and light out of both their lives 
at the same time. 

One of these gloom enshrouded young 
persons was Wilbur Waterman, the bril- 
liant professor of entomology at the col- 
lege; the other, Miss Marcella Smith, a 
handsome and rather wilful voung wom- 
an, whose home was the most elegant of 
all the charming dwellings that faced 
the college green. 

Professor Waterman had been a caller 
at the Smith domicile on the previous 
evening. After certain preliminary con- 
versation and the propounding of a fate- 
ful question, he had so far forgotten 
himself as to say to Miss Smith that she 
was a heartless flirt and a cruel coquette, 
and he would have no more of her— 
which was perhaps superfluous, seeing 
that she had already dismissed him. 

And Miss Mareella Smith had drawn 
herself up in a splendid rage and or- 
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dered Professor Waterman to go back 
to his horrid bugs and never, never 
speak to her again, so there! 

She nearly cried her eyes out after- 
wards, and the meek little professor, no 
less surprised than was the young wom- 
an by his exhibition of spirit, had cursed 
himself for a fool to expect such a mag- 
nificent girl to throw herself away on a 
mere bug chaser like him. 

And so—his purpose to leave the 
town by the first train that would carry 
him forever away from the scene of his 
foolish attachment; hers to join a celi- 
bate sisterhood just then attracting at- 
tention in the church to which her par- 
ents belonged, and much approved by 
the young rector, who inclined to in- 
cense and genuflexions—here they were, 
only a city square apart, waiting to take 
the same trolley car down town; so small 
is the world. 

It chanced that Professor Waterman 
was the only occupant of the car when 
Miss Marcella Smith tripped daintily in. 
At first she did not recognize him, his 
head being averted. When she did, her 
face went scarlet, and she signaled Con- 
ductor Perkins to stop the car and let 
her escape. 

At this very interesting juncture who, 
of all objectionable persons, should 
dodge across the tracks just in time to 
have his shin barked by the fender but 
One Eyed Riley? As the car shot past 
he poured out a torrent of imprecation 
broad enough to include not only trolley 
car No, 24, but all the other rolling 
stock of the Centralia Quick Transit 
Company, with its employees, officers, 
and patrons. 

Barney Rafferty heard Riley’s elo- 
quence, and his big red face, which but 
just now, in response to pretty Miss 
Smith’s signal from the cross walk, had 
shone like a good natured beefsteak, be- 
came livid. The descent of the Hunt- 
ington Avenue hill, the longest, steepest 
grade of the entire system, had only just 
begun. 

“That manes bad luck,” said Barney 
to himself, as his hand sought the brake 
lever in answer to a sharp ring from the 
rear platform. “Sure ef I gits to the 
bottom o’ this hill wid a sound carkiss, 
T'}] t’row up me job, or else murder old 
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One Eye, before I'll take 24 onto the 
road agin.” 

Then he bore down hard on the brake 
lever, but the car only sped forward 
with increased momentum. 

“ We're in fer it! ” he shouted back to 
Perkins, pale and trembling, on the rear 
platform. 

The brakes had dropped, and refused 
absolutely to respond to Rafferty’s her- 
culean tugs at the lever. 

He was about to apply the reverse 
when, as if to crown the catastrophe, the 
trolley arm of 24, which conveyed from 
the overhead wire the power for the op- 
eration of the car, snapped short off. It 
had been weakened by the morning’s at- 
tack upon the doors of the car house, and 
now appeared to be acting in sympathy 
with the recalcitrant brakes. No. 24, 
which was no longer under control of any 
power save that of gravitation, began to 
fall swiftly down the long, steep incline 
before it. 

It did not take the straining efforts 
of Barney at the brake lever, nor the 
frightened face of Conductor Perkins, to 
convey to the two passengers the fact 
that the car was running away. 

At last Rafferty turned around, out of 
breath with his exertions at the lever, 
and blurted: 

“Can’t stop ’er! Better jump while 
youse has time!” 

This admonition Conductor Perkins 
promptly heeded. An animated ball of 
mud and dust, with arms and legs stick- 
ing out at various angles, followed the 
car for some distance, then stopped roll- 
ing, moved again, and at last resolved it- 
self into the form of a bareheaded man in 
the uniform of the Centralia Quick Tran- 
sit Company—which uniform was recog- 
nizable only by its brass buttons. The 
uncouth specter stood dazed and uncer- 
tain for a moment, and then began to 


run down the hill in pursuit, watched . 


from the summit by One Eyed Riley, 
whose sides were shaking with demo- 
niacal glee. 

Barney Rafferty’s warning roused the 
little professor from his melancholy 
reverie on the mutability of human af- 
fairs to the knowledge that there was 
some one else in the car, that some one a 
woman, and—oh, horrors!—that woman 
Miss Marcella Smith. 
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“ I'm afraid the car is running away,” 
he gasped. 

“Jump! Jump for your life, profes- 
sor!” exclaimed the girl, who, however, 
did not show any signs of jumping her- 
self. 

* Not without you 

He spoke positively, and in a tone to 
which she was not accustomed from him. 
Then he added, “ Come here. Jump with 
me, and I wijl try to break the force of 
the fall.” 

“ Never,” shuddered the gird, hastily 
glancing out of the window at the mud- 
dy street, and gathering her skirts more 
tightly about her. “ A man might have 
some chance, but I—I cannot!” 

The professor crossed the aisle and 
sat down between Miss Smith and the 
front end of the runaway car, hoping to 
interpose his small body and break the 
force of the impact when the end of that 
awful ride was reached. 

“ What do you mean? What are you 
trying to do?” cried the frantic girl, 
who began to see through his self sacri- 
ficing maneuver. 

“T elect to ride down the hill at your 
side, Miss Smith.” 

The professor spoke calmly. Evident- 
ly he had made up his mind to meet his 
fate without shrinking. 

Miss Marcella Smith looked out of the 
front window; then she threw her arms 
around Professor Waterman and clung 
to him, still shuddering. 

Martin Zumkeller, trackman, looking 
up from his task of sanding the rails of 
the steep half mile grade that strikes 
the level where Huntington Avenue 
drops into Parsgfis Street, straightened 
his back for a moment, and, glancing up 
the track, saw a car coming down the 
steep incline, past the full stop signs 
without a perceptible diminution of her 
speed. 

Fortunately, he had presence of mind 
enough to hurry down to Parsons Street, 
which crosses Huntington Avenue at 
right angles, and flag an approaching 
trolley on that line. Then he got away 
from the tracks and waited for the in- 
evitable. 

Expecting to be “smashed to pure 
smithereens,” as he said afterwards, but 
without a thought of anything but stick- 
ing to his post while there were passen- 
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gers in the car, Rafferty rode down the 
incline, as it were astride the neck of 
fate, at racing speed. 

Although the controlling power was 
gone, the motorman’s hand mechanical- 
ly switched the “juice handle ” around 
to the reverse. As he did so, a strange 
thing happened, illustrating a principle 
of physics with which Rafferty had never 
met in all his long term of practical 
schooling as a motorman. ‘The motors, 
revolving furiously with the rapid prog- 
ress of the car, had generated enough 
electricity to operate them, and when re- 
versed set the drivers spinning backward 
with smoke and roar and brilliant elec- 
tric flashes from the sanded track. 

The runaway car stopped so suddenly 
that Barney Rafferty went over the dash, 
landing on his head in the gutter, where 
he lay motionless, stunned by the fall. 
When he came to, No. 24 was nowhere 
to be seen. 

“Saints above us!” exclaimed Bar- 
ney. “ Did she blow up?” 

Martin Zumkeller and William Per- 
kins enlightened him. Leaving the 
track at right angles, the runaway car 
had dashed violently down a narrow 
blind alley and come to a standstill in 
the middle of a little grocery store, 
where, Barney told me, “she stud, wid 
her tail in the air, meek as Moses, ’atin’ 
peanuts out of a two bushel bag.” 
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“Tilephone fer the wreckin’ car, 
Billy,” he advised the conductor. 

When that piece of apparatus arrived, 
and was about to pass by on the other 
side, like the priest and the Levite of 
the parable, Barney called attention to 
the whereabouts of No. 24 by waving 
the trackman’s red flag. Twenty four 
herself was so badly damaged that it 
was decided to retire her permanently 
from the service, to the great joy of con- 
ductors and motormen. 

Perkins collapsed as soon as the ex- 
citement was over, and had to be taken 
home in an ambulance, so it was Barney 
Rafferty himself who turned in the of- 
ficial report of the accident. 

“ Whin I'd clumb t’rough a windy into 
the grocery sthore—the door bein’ 
barred by the runawayshe divil—I found 
the little man a good bit jounced, but 
bearin’ up mighty well considtherin’ the 
fact that the young wumman had both 
her arms around his neck, declarin’ the 
divil himself shouldn’t part ’em ag’in, 
an’ laughin’ hysteric like. I seen he 
would be betther left alone, an’ so I 
says to the girl, ‘ Be you much hurted, 
miss?’ 

“ Wid that she guv me a look like an 
angel. ‘No, thank you, Mr. Rafferty,’ 
says she—she’d heerd my name from the 
trackman— I never enj’yed a ride so 
much in all me loife!’” 





LOVE AND THE SEASONS. 


SPRINGTIDE showed me a picture gleaming — 
Radiant blossom and prismy dew— 
Beauty beaming and rapture teeming ! 


What did I dream of ? 


Naught but you! 


Summer opened her house of treasure— 
Brighter gold than the Indies knew—— 

In that wealth without match or measure 
What did I dream of? Naught but you! 


Autumn spread for my eager conning 
Opulent colors, hue on hue, 
Lavish dyes for an empress’ donning ; 


What did I dream of ? 


Naught but you! 





Winter, waiving her chill demureness, 

Gave warmth of her heart to view ; 
In the ermine white of her pureness 
Naught but you! 


What did I dream of ? 





Clinton Scollard. 














THE COSTLIEST OF SPORTS. 


BY ARTHUR F. ALDRIDGE. 


THE ENORMOUS SUMS SPENT YEARLY 


IN YACHTING — WHY A 


FIRST RATE STEAM YACHT COSTS AS MUCH AS A HUNDRED 
THOUSAND DOLLARS IN A SEASON, AND A CUP CHALLENGER 


HALF A MILLION OR MORE. 


oo away in the strong room of 

the New York Yacht Club is a 
piece of silver that is not artistic, not 
old enough to have any value as an an- 
tique, and not worth more than five hun- 
dred dollars; yet for this comparatively 
insignificant piece of silver, the famous 
Ameryica’s cup, millions of dollars have 
been spent by yachtsmen of America and 
England. 

His second attempt to win the trophy 
will probably cost Sir Thomas Lipton 
half a million dollars, and for its defense 


a syndicate of members of the New York 
Yacht Club will spend about half that 
amount. This does not represent the 
entire outlay that the cup contest en- 
tails. Hundreds of yachtsmen will have 
their boats specially in commission in 
order that they and their friends may 
witness the races; thousands of others 
will watch them from the decks of a 
great fleet of tugs and excursion steam- 
ers; many will even come from Europe, 
some with their yachts, in order to find 
out for themselves which is the faster 









































THE CLUB HOUSE OF THE LARCHMONT YACHT CLUB, AT LARCHMONT, NEW YORK, ON THE SHORE OF 
LONG ISLAND SOUND. 
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THE DININGROOM OF THE LARCHMONT YACHT CLUB—THE LARCHMONT IS ONE OF THE LEADING YACHTING 
ORGANIZATIONS IN NEW YORK WATERS, AND ITS CLUB HOUSE CONTAINS MANY TROPKIES AND CURIOS. 


yacht, Shamrock If or the American 
hoat. 

Yachting is the most expensive sport 
in the world. It costs more to win a 
mug offered for a vacht race than to 
carry off a prize offered for competition 
in any other sport. Yachtsmen will 
spend thousands of dollars,and take end- 
less trouble, to win a fifty dollar cup. 
No heavy stakes are raced for in yacht- 
ing, and in this country the most sue- 
cessful yacht of the year will fall a long 
way short of winning enough to pay her 
expenses, 

Should Sir Thomas Lipton be success- 
ful this vear, and earry away the much 
coveted trophy, he will feel well repaid, 
because he is a thorough sportsman. He 
will have nothing, personally, to reecom- 
pense him for all his work, worry, and 
outlay, but in the history of the Amer- 
ica’s Cup he will live as long as the cup 
lasts. Should the syndicate boat suc- 
ceed in keeping the cup in this country, 
the members will be formally thanked 


by their fellow ciub members, and the 
New York Yacht Club will probably 
have a handsome piece of silver suitably 
engraved to commemorate the event. 


THE GROWTH OF LAVISH EXPENSE. 

In the early days of yacht racing, own- 
ing and running a yacht was not such an 
expensive affair. Up to the time when 
the Thistle came across the Atlantic, in 
1887, it is doubtful if the total cost to 
one side had reached fifty thousand dol- 
lars. Since then, money has been spent 
more and more lavishly. Expensive 
metals have been used in the construe- 
tion of the yachts; big crews have been 
engaged to handle them; tugs have been 
chartered to tow them from one place 
to another; a steamer has been hired for 
the crews to live on, because the yachts 
are racing machines pure and simple; 
hollow steel spars have been constructed, 
at great cost, in order to lighten their 
equipment; their. sails have been made 
of the most expensive duck that could 


Rare. 
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be procured, and a 

hundred and one 

things have been 

done that were 

never thought of 

| twenty five years 
LARCHMONT. ago. All this has 


made the sport the 
most costly in the world. The extrava- 
gance has not been confined to the inter- 
national races. Men with plenty of 
money have made the racing in the 
smaller classes just as costly in propor- 
tion, so that yachting is justly termed, 
nowadays, “ the millionaires’ sport.” 








build. For that sum 
she will be put in 
the water and made 
ready for sailing. 
She will be manned 
by a crew of fifty 
professional sailors. 
The ecaptain’s sal- 
ary will be about twenty five hundred 
dollars; the two mates will get probably 
a thousand dollars each, the boatswain 
forty dollars a month, and the quarter- 
master the same, while each of the sea- 
men will receive thirty dollars monthly. 
The crew will be engaged for at least 

















NEW YORK YACHT CLUB. 
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THE NEW YORK YACHT CLUB STATION AT NEWPORT, ONE OF A CHAIN OF SMALL BRANCH HOUSES WHICH 
THE CLUB MAINTAINS AT YACHTING CENTERS ALONG THE COAST. 


One unfamiliar with the conditions 
nay wonder where so much money can 
go to in such a short season, for yacht 
racing begins on Decoration Day and is 
practically over by the middle of Sep- 
tember. The cup races will probably be 
over by the beginning of October, so 
that the craft concerned in them will be 
in commission only about four months. 
The American yacht will cost about a 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars to 


five months, so that the total cost for 
wages will be about twelve thousand dol- 
lars. These men have to be fed, and 
fed well, too, to get good work out of 
them in the races. It is estimated that 
seventy five cents a day for each man will 
furnish the food. This for five months 
will amount to nearly six thousand dol- 
lars. It will require two cooks and two 
stewards to prepare the food, and their 
wages and keeping will cost fifteen hun- 
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dred dollars more. Each 
member of the crew has to 
have-one suit of blue serge 
and three of white duck, be- 
sides sweaters and caps on 
which are the name of the 





lars a day, or twenty two 
thousand five hundred dol- 
lars for the five months. A 
tug, which is needed to take 
the yacht out to the starting 
line and tow her back after 








yacht, boots, rubbers, oilskins, 
and various other things, 
costing in all about four thousand dol- 
lars for the fifty men. All told, the cost 
of the crew for the five months will be a 
littleundertwenty four thousand dollars. 


RIVERSIDE. 


the race, and for many other 
purposes, costs seventy five 
dollars a day. The tug is not wanted all 
the season, but she will be in constant 
requisition for as much as a month or six 
weeks, so that it will take about twenty 












































A TYPICAL AMERICAN SCHOONER YACHT—-DECK VIEW OF THE SACHEM, THE 


FLAGSHIP OF THE 


LARCHMONT YACHT CLUB, OWNED BY FREDERICK T. ADAMS. 


A eup defender is built only for the 
purpose of keeping the America’s Cup 
in this country, and boats of this class 
have no accommodations for the erew or 
for the owner. The lower deck, which 
on most yachts is fitted up as staterooms 
and eabins, is almost bare. The men 
and the stores are carried on a tender, 
hired for the occasion; and on the upper 
deck of this vessel there are suitable ac- 
commodations for the owner and _ his 
friends. A vessel large enough to have 
such a company on board, as well as all 
the yacht’s spare spars, sails, and extra 
rigging, is chartered for the season at 
a cost of about a hundred and fifty dol- 


five hundred dollars to cover this ex- 
pense. 

THE CARE THAT A YACHT NEEDS, 

The keeping of the yacht in proper 
trim is a heavy drain. The hull has to 
be constantly painted, especially if it is 
white. ‘The spars must have constant 
scraping and varnishing. For on a de- 
fender or challenger, three or four suits 
of sails are necessary to get through the 
season. A sail will soon be stretched 
out of shape by the wear it gets on one 
of these racing yachts, and another one’ 
must be ready to take its place at any 
moment. Perhaps a sail will not fit to 
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THE ACME OF 


LUXURY AFLOAT—THE DINING SALOON OF THE STEAM 


YACHT NIAGARA, OWNED BY 


HOWARD GOULD OF NEW YORK. 
From a photograph by Bolles, Brooklyn. 


the liking of those on board. It is at 
once discarded, and a new one put in its 
place. It is very little use trying to make 
a poorly cut sail fit by tinkering with it. 

A mainsail costs about a thousand dol- 
lars, and a whole suit five times as much. 
Extra jibs, staysails, club topsails, and 
working topsails are necessary, and there 
are always spare balloon jib topsails and 
spinnakers ready in case of an accident. 
In one of her cup races the Valkyrie lost 
two spinnakers in one race. This will 
show the importance of having spare 
sails on hand. An extra set of spars is 
also requisite, and now that they are 
making them of steel, and hollow, so as 
to save as much weight as possible, this 
is another considerable expense. The 
Columbia lost her mast in a race off 
Newport; the 
Shamrock broke a 
steel gaff while sail- 
ing off Sandy Hook, 
and broke a_top- 
mast in one of the 
cup races of 1899. 

There is another 














SEAWANHAKA-CORIN- 
THIAN. 


heavy expense attached to a first class 
racing yacht—the cost of hauling out 
to clean. These big boats have to be 
put into the dry dock, and the fee is 
three hundred dollars a day. While in 
the dock, men are put to work scour- 
ing the underbody, and when it has 
been made perfectly clean, electric bur- 
nishers are run over it to make it as 
smooth as glass. ‘Two years ago the 
Shamrock was in the dry dock for five 
days, and the cost ran into thousands of 
dollars. 

A YACHTSMAN’S PERSONAL EXPENSES, 

All this expense has been for the yacht 
and keeping it in proper racing trim. 
The owner's personal expenses must be 
added, and the chief of these is the en- 
tertaining, the cost 
of which cannot be 
estimated with any 
precision, In 1899 
Sir Thomas Lipton 
probably entertain- 
ed as lavishly as 
any yachtsman ever 
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BATH BEACH. 
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bedstead. The 














floors are richly 
carpeted, and con- 
nected with each 
room is a_ private 
bathroom. The di- 
ning saloon is hand- 
somely finished in 
paneled mahogany. 
Inthedrawingroom 
the walls are cov- 
ered with silk tap- 
estries, bric-a-brac 
is arranged on cab- 
inets and tables— 
this, of course, only 
when the yacht is 
at anchor—and 
fine paintings hang 
on the walls. On 
the main deck 
there is a large hall 
which is used as ¢ 
music room. Elec- 
trie fans, steam 
heat, electric lights, 
and refrigerating 
and distilling 
plants all make life 


worth living on 
board this floating 
palace. 

The cost to a 





challenger for the 











cupis much greater 











than to the defend- 





THE FINEST AND COSTLIEST OF ALL YACHT CLUB HOUSES—-THE CITY HOME er. 
OF THE NEW YORK YACHT CLUB, ON WEST FORTY FOURTH STREET. 


From a copyrighted photograph by Sidman, New York. 


did. During the races, he had a party of 
friends every day, and sometimes as 
many asa hundred and fifty people were 
on board. The Erin is a big boat, and 
has ample accommodations for enter- 
taining a large party, but its resources 
were so heavily taxed that a New York 
caterer went down every morning to sup- 
ply the comforts of the owner and his 
guests, 

The Erin is one of the handsomest 
yachts afloat. The rooms on board are 
large and well furnished. Each state- 
room has about eleven feet head room, 
and, instead of the old fashioned bunk 
that every one associates with life afloat, 
each room is furnished with a big brass 


The former is 
compelled to cross 
the ocean, and his 
boat is in commis- 
sion at least two months longer in con- 
sequence. Sail makers are brought 
across the Atlantic to recut the sails, 
and to make new ones when neces- 
sary. More extra spars are needed, so 
that the yacht will not be badly handi- 
capped in case of accident. Dozens of 
bales of supplies are sent on ahead of 
the boat. When she arrives on this 
side, she has to be fitted out for racing 
and got into the best possible trim. Ten- 
ders, tugs, barges, and launches are 
chartered, and then, after her practice 
spins, there is the final overhauling to be 
done before the cup races are sailed. 
Two years ago, including the purchase of 
the Erin, and his entertaining on board 


















of her, Sir Thomas 
Lipton spent not 
much Jess than a 
million dollars. 


THE AMERICAN SEV- 
ENTY FOOTERS. 
Last year four 

members of the 

New York Yacht Club agreed to build 

yachts of the same dimensions and model, 











SHELTER ISLAND. 
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lars to build and 
equip. Mr. Bel- 
mont and Mr. Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt 
sent to England to 
get their skippers 
and crews for their 
boats, because the 
few racing men in 
these waters were already engaged. 
Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt had a crew of 











CORINTHIAN OF PHIL- 
ADELPHIA. 












































THE DINING SALOON OF THE STEAM YACHT DREAMER, OWNED BY THOMAS W. LAWSON, OF BOSTON. 
From a photograph by Stebbins, Boston. 


and to race together during the season, 
These were Vice Commodore August 
Belmont, Cornelius Vanderbilt, W. K. 
Vanderbilt, Jr., and Harry Payne Whit- 
ney. The yachts were built by Herres- 
hoff, and were what are called seventy 
footers, measuring a little short of sev- 
enty feet on the water line. Each 
boat cost twenty six thousand dol- 














local men, and handled his boat him- 
self in the races. Mr. Whitney in- 
duced Herman Duryea, one of the best 
amateurs in this country, to take an in- 
terest in his yacht, and Mr. Duryea acted 
as skipper, with a crew of local sailors. 
The two English skippers got about two 
thousand dollars for their season’s work. 
Each yacht carried a crew of nineteen 
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ALL THE COMFORTS OF HOME ON A YACHT—THE AFTER CABIN OF THE STEAM YACHT IDALIA, OWNED 
BY EUGENE TOMPKINS, OF BOSTON. 


men, so that the cost of running the 
boats was about six thousand dollars 
apiece for the season of four months. 
Commodore Belmont and Mr. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt each had an eighteen thou- 
sand dollar steamer built to act as tender 
for their yachts. These boats could 
steam about twenty miles an hour, and 
they were very costly, because of the 
amount of coal that such speedy craft 
burn. Their owners used them to get 
ashore quickly after the races, leaving 
thesailing vachts to make their way into 
harbor with the aid of the wind. The 
other two yachtsmen chartered small 
tug boats for use as tenders. 

These seventy footers were raced ex- 
tensively throughout the season. In or- 
der to give their crews an incentive to 
work heartily in a contest, racing yachts- 
men generally offer 
prize money. Each 
man getsfive dollars 
if the yacht wins, 
and half that if it 
that the 
prize money on 
Commodore Bel- 





loses, so 











INDIAN HARBOR. 


mont’s yacht, the Mineola, which started 
thirty three times and won sixteen races, 
amounted to a considerable sum. For 
all their outlay the only recompense to 
the owners was a few silver cups and 
perhaps a little glory. 


THE COST OF SMALLER YACHTS. 


A class of yachts that has furnished 
most interesting sport in the waters 
around New York and Boston for two 
vears is known among yachtsmen as the 
twenty one foot raceabout class. As the 
name implies, the boats are only twenty 
one feet long on the water line, and they 
are for racing pure and simple. They 
have open cockpits, and are good only 
for an afternoon’s sail in fine weather. If 
a squall comes up, those on board must 
grin and bear the discomfort, for there 
is no cabin in which 
to take shelter. 
These boats cost 
fromseventeen 
hundred to twenty 
five hundred dollars 
each, some builders 
charging more than 
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others for their 
work. They spread 
six hundred square 
feet of canvas, and 
a suit costs a hun- 
dred dollars. To 
keep them in the 
finest possible trim 
for racing, three suits are used in a sea- 
son. Light sails cost about ahundredand 
fifty dollars more. One professional is 
allowed on each boat, and, as he does all 
sorts of work, he receives perhaps thirty 
five dollars a month, with seventy five 
cents a day for his food. To keep one of 
these small racers in condition it is nec- 
essary to haul the boat out at least once 
in two weeks; some yachtsmen haul out 
every week. The cost of taking the boat 
out of the water and cleaning it is fif- 
teen dollars; and while out, the hull is 
usually painted or varnished, making the 
bill five or ten dollars more. The ex- 
pense of maintaining one of these racing 
machines for a season, in addition to 
the first cost of the boat, is usually from 
seven hundred and fifty to one thou- 
sand dollars. 

A sloop of the thirty foot class costs 
about thirty five hundred dollars, and a 
suit of sails for one of these boats is 
worth two hundred and fifty dollars. A 
forty three foot boat, another popular 











ATLANTIC. 


size, costs about twelve thousand dol- 
lars, while one of the fifty two foot class, 
which is only forty six feet long on the 
water line, is worth seventeen thousand 
dollars. Several yachtsmen have re- 
cently imported English built yachts be- 
longing to what is known as the sixty 
foot class. They cost, to build, from 
twenty two to twenty four thousand dol- 
lars each. As their racing days are over 
for British contests, they have been sold 
to American yachtsmen for about half 
the original cost. 


THE GREAT COST OF STEAM YACHTS. 

So much for the cost of racing; and it 
is no less expensive to watch the sport 
from the deck of some big steam yacht. 
There are several of these craft that 
have cost their 
owners nearly a 
million dollars 
to build, and ‘ 
the yearly cost 
of maintenance 
runs close to a 
hundred thou- 
sand _ dollars. 
The largest 
steamer built 
for private a 
pleasure is W. A} 
K. Vanderbilt’s ——. 












































THE FINEST OF THE WATERSIDE YACHT CLUB HOUSES—THE HOME OF THE ATLANTIC YACHT CLUB AT 
SEAGATE (FORMERLY CALLED NORTON’S POINT), AT THE ENTRANCE TO NEW YORK HARBOR. 
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Valiant. She is 
three hundred and 
thirty two feet long, 
and it takes a crew 
of sixty men to 
handle her. Her 
captain gets a sal- 
ary of about twenty 
five hundred dollars a year, and her 
navigator probably | draws a similar sum. 
The chief engineer’s pay is fifteen hun- 
dred dollars. Coal ‘at three and a half 














EASTERN. 


MAGAZINE. 


most elaborately decorated yachts afloat. 
Rich carvings, stained glass domes, tap- 
estries, rugs, and costly ornaments 
abound everywhere. A chef presides 
over the galley, and he has a staff of ex- 
pert assistants. Each guest has a suite 
of apartments for his own use, and there 
are quarters for valets and rooms for 
maids. 

Another fine yacht is the Margarita, 
recently built from designs by George L. 
Watson, for Anthony J. Drexel, of Phil- 









































THE EASTERN YACHT CLUB HOUSE, MASSACHUSETTS 
NEW ENGLAND WATERS. 


ORGANIZATIONS IN 


dollars a ton isa big item on the Valiant, 
and as she is in commission nine months 
ach year, she burns thousands of tons. 
Oil, paint, varnish, tools, lamps, rope 
cables, and hundreds of other things that 
are as necessary on a yacht as on an ocean 
steamer, make another big expense each 
year. The engines and boilers have to 
be examined and repaired, and once in 
four or five years the boilers have to be 
renewed. New uniforms for the men 
are needed twice a year, at about twenty 
five dollars a man, if the yacht is to be 
kept up properly. The Valiant is one 
of the most perfectly appointed and 





THE EASTERN IS ONE OF THE LEADING YACHTING 


adelphia. This boat is perhaps a little 
more up to date than the Valiant, and is 
as luxuriously furnished as a floating 
palace can be. French, Italian, and Eng. 
lish artists decorated the yacht through- 
out. and it is said that the cost of the 
vessel was about 

million dollars 
The Margarita hes 
not been in Ameri- 
can waters yet, but 
those who have seen 
her abroad say that 
she is a marvel of 
beauty and luxury. 














SORINTHIAN OF MARBLE- 
HEAD. 
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ONE OF THE FINEST OF THE NEW 


ENGLAND YACHT CLUB HOUSES—THE HOME OF THE HULL YACHT 


CLUB, AT HULL, ON MASSACHUSETTS BAY. 


A fine American built yacht is How- 
ard Gould’s Niagara, which was con- 
structed largely from her owner’s own 
designs. Mr. Gould is an enthusiastic 
amateur photographer, and one of her 
conveniences is a perfectly equipped 
dark room, where he develops the pic- 
tures he makes during his voyages about 
the world. It costs a hundred and 
twenty five thousand dollars a year to 
keep the Niagara in commission. 

Pierpont Morgan’s steamer Corsair is 
another large yacht which carries a crew 
of more than forty men. She is a fast 
boat, too, and the faster the yacht the 
more she costs for coal and supplies. 
The Corsair is one of the handsomest 
vessels in these waters. Colonel Oliver 
H. Payne’s Aphrodite, John P. Dunean’s 
Kanawha, J. J. Hill’s Wacouta, Thomas 
W. Lawson’s Dreamer, and Eugene Hig- 
gins’ Idalia are all fine boats built in 
American yards. 


SOME AMERICAN SCHOONER YACHTS. 


Of the best knowh schooners, Com- 
modore Lewis Cass Ledyard, of the New 
York Yacht Club, has the fastest in the 
Corona. Originally built as a cup de- 
fender, the Corona is a handsome craft, 
and has very comfortable accommoda- 
tions. Another famous two master is 
the Sachem, the flagship of the Larch- 


mont Yacht Club, owned by Commodore 
Frederick T. Adams. The Sachem is 
speedy—she has won two Goelet Cups— 
and finely equipped as well. Among the 
treasures on board are the engineer’s 
gong from the ill fated Maine, the tell- 
tale compass from the wrecked Kear- 
sarge—predecessor of the present bat- 
tleship of that namc—a shell from one 
of the Spanish cruisers which has been 
turned into a boat hook handle, and 
many other relics which are both inter- 
esting and valuable. 

The depreciation of the value of 
yachts is one of the economic factors of 
the sport. A racing yacht in its second 
season is worth only half what it cost, 
and a cruising vacht depreciates twenty 
five per cent. After this, it may be esti- 
mated that, for sale purposes, the value 
of a steamer declines five per cent a 
year, that of sailing craft ten per cent. 

Yachts have to pay a premium of two 
to three per cent a year for insurance. 
The fee for laying up in any basin is fif- 
teen cents a foot a month, figured on the 
over all length. Sails, spars, and rigging 
are stored in houses, and the charges are 
according to the amount of space occu- 
pied. To fit out a yacht for the season 
takes from three to four weeks, and the 
average expense is about one tenth of the 
original cost of the vessel. - 











American Art in 


Bronze and Iron. 
BY KATHLEEN GRAY NELSON. 


HOW METAL WORK OF ALL KINDS, 
FROM THE SMALLEST OBJECTS TO 
MASSIVE GATES AND DOORS, HAS 
COME TO PLAY AN IMPORTANT PART 
IN THE ARTISTIC DECORATION OF 
THE MODERN HOUSE OR PUBLIC 
BUILDING. 


[* small articles, like hinges and locks, 

and in massive things, like gates and 
doors, iron and bronze work has added im- 
mensely to the beauty that man has wrought 
in the world. And although the art is as 
old as Tubal Cain, it has been only within 
the last half century that it has been gen- 
erally appreciated in this country. 

According to the book of Genesis, the son 
of Lamech and Zillah, who is credited with 
being the pioneer metal worker, was only 
seven generations removed from Adam, and 
it is not likely that art was highly develop- 
ed in his time. But in these 
days, when even the most 
democratic Americans are 
taking so deep an interest in 
their ancestry, it is cheerful 
and comforting to trace any- 
thing back to within seven 
generations of the grand old 
gardener. 

All down through the ages 
metal work has been honored 

and admired. 

A WROUGHT IRON The British Mu- 
STANDARD FOR A 
sence is tae 8CUm has an iron 
GROUNDS oF joint taken from 
GEORGIAN courT, the Pyramid of 
GEORGE GOULD'S Cheops, which is 
RESIDENCE AT ; 
LAKEWOOD, NEW Some sixty cen- 
jersry —pesicn- turies old. Dr. 













AND EXECUTED BY 
JOHN WILLIAMS. 
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EDBYBRUCEPRICE, Schliemann found many specimens of wrought iron 
work at Mycene. 
thunderbolts for Jove and armor maker for Mars, a 
most important deity? It is plain enough, therefore, that orna- 
mental ironwork has a pedigree of which any one might be proud. 


And was not Vulean, forger of 


EARLY DECORATIVE WORK IN METAL. 


In the early days, metal, like pretty much everything else, was 
first considered for its use as a means of offense and defense; but 
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the decorative sense grew rapidly as 
men’s primal necessities were satis- 
fied. The Greeks made their shields 
wonderfully beautiful. . After safe- 
guarding their lives, the next thought 
of those ancient people—and it is the 
same today, for that matter—was to 
protect their property; so they made 
strong boxes and bound them with 
metal, speedily working the bronze and 
iron into decorative designs. Irom the 
strong box, they turned to their homes, 


. 





and the same process was repeated 
again. lron made the strongest locks 
and hinges, the stoutest gates and win- 
dow bars. And that instinctive love for 
decoration which all human beings have 
in common, and which manifests itself 
in the savage and in the newest million- 
aire as soon as they feel that the imme- 
diate struggle for existence is past and 
the future reasonably clear, led the feu- 
dal barons to have their doors and gates 
and windows as handsome as possible. 









































A WROUGHT IRON GRILLE IN THE DOOR 


OF THE CHILDREN’S 


ROOM OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTI- 


TUTION IN WASHINGTON—DESIGNED BY HORNBLOWER & MARSHALL, AND EXECUTED 


BY JOHN 


WILLIAMS. 
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smiths. There are no hinges in the 
world more decorative than those on 
which swing the great doors of Notre 
Dame, in Paris. One of the finest or- 
namental gates in England, that of 
faton Hall, is the work of a village 
smith. 

We have in America many fine ex- 
amples of high art in metal work, but 
they were planned by artists, rather 
than by artisans. Architects have 
recognized the value of wrought iron, 
and have devoted much attention to 
working out designs; and in the 
smaller articles, like locks, hinges, gas 
fixtures, and railings, there is almost 
a craze for artistic metal effects. Nor 
are we lacking in the more serious ef- 
forts. lor instance, the hinges on 
the doors of Trinity Church, Boston, 
and Sever Hall, Cambridge, designed 
by the late H. H. Richardson, are 
worth going far to see. As for fences 
and gates, there are few finer than 
those of the Havemeyer residence, on 
Madison Avenue, New York; Corne- 
lius Vanderbilt’s houses in New 
York and Newport, designed by the 
late R. M. Hunt: and those of the 
Goelet house, Ochre Court, at New- 
port. 

Some of the finest exterior iron 
work in this country is to be seen at 
that most fashionable of all resorts, 








THE EAGLE LECTERN IN OLD TRINITY CHURCH, NEW 


YORK, A MEMORIAL TO DR. OGILBIE, A FORMER 
RECTOR—DESIGNED BY CHARLES R. LAMB, 
AND EXECUTED BY J. & R. LAMB. 


There have always been, in every walk 
of life, men who care more for beauty 
than for wealth and power, and whose 
mission it is to foster the germs of es- 
theticism in those who can make money 
to pay for beautiful things. It is in this 
way that art in general, and what is 
commonly called metal art work in par- 
ticular, have been developed. 

Some of the old metal workers were 
true artists. At first blush, the term 
may not seem appropriate to a man who 
works at a forge, although it is really 
no more remarkable that an artist 
should fashion his design in hot iron 
than that he should chop it out in mar- 
ble, as Michelangelo did. All over 
Europe one may see the work of these 


where the rivalry for elab- 
orate and beautiful effects, 
coupled with the reckless d's- 
regard of cost, caused many 
owners of the palaces 
called cottages to re- 
move the old gates and 
fences and replace them 
with modern artistic de- 
signs. There is no de- 









nving that the 
old time gates 
made in this 
country of cast 
iron were more 
pretentious than 
beautiful. 


The admirable 
tendency of mil- 
lionaires to have 
their real homes 
in the country, 
instead of in the 
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A WROUGHT IRON BRACKET 
FOR A RAILING IN A BUILD- 
ING IN BUFFALO — DE- 
SIGNED BY GEORGE J. 
METZGER, AND EXECUTED 
BY JOHN WILLIAMS. 
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city, has caused an increased demand for 
monumental iron work, and some of the 
gates of the country places in New Jer- 
sey, Long Island, and at Lenox are as fine 
as those at Newport. W. K. Vanderbilt’s 
Idle Hour, near Islip, H. Meck. Twom- 
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in this country are the great cast bronze 
doors, “ Tradition ” and “ Writing,” at 
the main entrance of the Congressional 
Library in Washington. The commis- 
sion for the two doors was awarded to 
Olin L. Warner, but after completing 
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THE BRONZE ENTRANCE DOORS OF THE 


RESIDENCE OF 


PETER A. B. WIDENER, NEAR 


OGONTZ, PENNSYLVANIA—DESIGNED BY ALLARD & SONS, AND EXECUTED BY 
JOHN WILLIAMS. 


bly’s place at Madison, New Jersey, and 
George J. Gould’s at Lakewood, have 
splendid entrance gates. 

IN CHURCHES AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


Probably the finest pieces of sculpture 
and artisanship ever produced in metal 


the model for “ Tradition,” he met with 
the accident which caused his death, and 
the second door was designed by Herbert 
Adams. Both are very successful com- 
positions, artistic and appropriate in 
every way. To show the care and skill 
with which they were finished, one 
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rather peculiar detail of the work may be Next in importance to the Congres- 
mentioned. As continual contact pro- sional Library doors are the beautiful 


duces beautiful color effects on bronze bronze doors of 






































THE BRONZE DOORS OF A NEW YORK RESIDENCE DESIGNED BY THE LATE 
RICHARD M. HUNT—-THESE WERE CAST IN A SINGLE PIECE. 





Trinity Church, New 
York, showing scrip- 
tural scenes flanked 
by figures of the apos- 
tles, saints, and patri- 
archs of old. In the 
chancel at Trinity are 
the Astor memorial 
lights, made entirely 
of antique metal. 
Bronze and iron have 
of late years entered 
very largely into eccle- 
siastical art, and in 
many American 
churches may be 
found examples that 
are worthy of the set- 
ting of the famous 
cathedrals of Europe. 
In St. Peter’s Roman 
Catholic Church im 
Brooklyn is the Fran- 
sioli memorial pulpit, 
a combination of blanc 
veine marble and 
bronze, with gold in- 
serts in the shafts. 
Here the treatment of 
the marble is partic- 
ularly effective, the 
metal work being open 
as a sereen, and thie 
stone inserted from 
behind, giving a com- 
bination of marble 
and metal as a back- 
ground to each figure, 
including the figure of 
the Lord in the center 
and the four Evange- 
lists. It was designed 
by Charles R. Lamb, 
whose Lindermann 
memorial rood sereen, 
a combination of 
wrought iron and 
brass, in the Church 
of the Nativity at 


casts, the doors were treated with chem- South Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, has 
icals until the color which appeared on been called the finest piece of ecclesias- 
certain parts of the work, on account of — tical art in the United States. 






the handling of the artisans in the proc- Equally admirable along the same line 
ess of chasing, was reproduced on the _ is the angel lectern in Zion and St. Tim- 
whole surface. othy Chureh, New York, composed: of 
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A CAST BRONZE EAGLE WHICH FORMS PART OF THE SOLDIERS’ MONUMENT AT PORT CHESTER, NEW 
YORK—DESIGNED BY J. MASSEY RHIND AND EXECUTED BY JOHN WILLIAMS. THE BAGLE 


MEASURES FIVE FEET FOUR INCHES ACROSS THE WINGS. 


antique metal and mosaic. The angel 
figure, of which J. Massey Rhind was the 
sculptor, is a splendid piece of bronze 
against a background of mosai¢ in rich 
color and Venetian gold. Into the ex- 
quisite figure of the angel Mr. Rhind has 
thrown the same spirit and grace and 
truth that won such praise for his eagle 
on the Soldiers’ Monument at Port 
Chester, New York, shown in the en- 
vravingon this page. Another New York 
chureh that has a leetern worthy of 


hote for its appropriate design and fine 
workmanship is) old) Trinity, whose 
bronze doors have already been men- 
tioned. The lectern, which appears on 
page 518, and which is a memorial to a 
former rector of the church, was de- 
signed by Charles R. Lamb. 


METAL WORK IN AMERICAN HOUSES. 


The ornamental stairway has followed 
the decorative railing in popular favor, 
and there are anv gorgeous specimens 











OF THE RESIDENCE OF 


BY THE TIFFANY 
EXECUTED BY 











A WROUGHT IRON ARC GRILLE 
DR. WILLIAM LUSK, EAST 
THIRTY FOURTH STREET, NEW YORK 
GLASS COMPANY AND 
JOHN WILLIAMS. 





ABOVE THE FRONT DOOR 
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WROUGHT IRON A —DESIGNED 
LANTERN AND AND EXECUTED 
BRACKET AT THE BY JOHN 
RESIDENCE OF WILLIAMS. 


MRS. CHARLES H. 
STRONG, ERIE, 
PENNSYLVANIA - 



















in this country. The 
Breakers, at New- 
port, already referred to 
in this article, has a par- 
ticularly fine stairway of 
metal work, but for splendor it 
does not compare with the one 
in Georgian Court, George J. 
(iould’s Lakewood residence. This 
is a gold plated stairway, and very 
heavily plated, too, probably the 
first of its kind in existence. It is much 
more beautiful than it sounds—as an 
English writer, much given to epigram, 
said of Wagnerian music. Mr. Gould’s 
gold stairway is verysimple in design, de- 
pending for its effect upon the finish and 
color, brought out harmoniously by the 
rich hall hangings and rugs. 

But Georgian Court has not the only 
gold plated stairway in America ; there 
are at least two, and possibly half a 
dozen, others. Louis Stern’s New York 
house has a stairway of statuary bronze, 
with the lighter parts and scrollwork 
in gold. P. A. B. Widener has a fine 
house near Ogontz, a suburb of Philadel- 
phia, with a stairway of cast brass fin- 
ished in steel color, with gold plating to 
relieve it. 
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But while wonderfully fine effects can 
be gained with gold, there are not many 
who will employ it. And really, the com- 
monplace person of average poverty 
cannot help feeling that it must be an 
enormous responsibility to own a gold 
plated stairway. 


THE DECORATION OF BUSINESS BUILDINGS. 


The big modern business buildings 
contain many examples, both within and 
without, of artistic work in bronze and 
iron. Signs, standards, grilles, elevator 











A WROUGHT IRON GRILLE FOR A BUILDING IN LOUIS- 
VILLE—DESIGNED BY SNEAD & COMPANY 
AND EXECUTED BY JOHN WILLIAMS. 
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THE BRONZE ENTRANCE DOORS OF 


inclosures, railings, counter screens, 
electric light fixtures, often most artistic 
in design, go towards beautifying the 
offices of the toilers in the cities. In 
freedom from undue ornamentation and 
pleasing arrangement there is no better 
example of art in commercial life than 
the bronze elevator inclosures and 
erilles on the second floor of the Bank 
of Commerce, in New York. For ex- 
terior work, the entrance to the Western 
National Bank of the same city, with its 
graceful capitals surmounted by bronze 
lions and surrounded by lanterns of 
Venetian pattern, stands first in beauty. 

Little is now being ordered from 
abroad in the way of bronze statuary— 
a fact that speaks well for what is being 
done at home. Both sculptors and 


THE RESIDENCE 
DESIGNED BY ALLARD & SONS AND 


OF W. L. ELKINS, AT ELKINS, PENNSYLVANIA— 
EXECUTED BY JOHN WILLIAMS, 


foundries have had to combat a certain 
prejudice against the home made article, 
and to prove the error of the idea that 
a piece of work, to be good, must come 
from one of the art centers of Europe. 
Then, too, the owners of foundries have 
had much to learn: but at last American 
industry, boldness, and originality have 
conquered, 

It is true that the workmen are al- 
most all foreigners, usually French or 
German, and that in the lesser things. 
such as small ornaments, statuettes, and 
pretty trifles, we still depend upon for- 
eign lands, since labor is cheaper there 
and sculptors more abundant: but our 
husiness buildings, parks, churches, and 
homes are being decorated with admi- 
rable examples of native art. 





MODERN STAGE EFFECTS. 


BY EDITH DAVIDS. 


THE EXACTING WORK OF THE SCENE PAINTER, WHO BRINGS A 
SMATTERING OF MANY ARTS AND SCIENCES, AS WELL AS_ THE 
GREATEST MECHANICAL INGENUITY, TO AID HIM IN PRODUCING THE 
ILLUSIONS OF THE MODERN THEATER. 


“We must have a wall in the great chamber ; 
for Pyramus and Thisby, says the story, did talk 
through the chink of a wall.” 

** You never can bring in a wall. What say you, 
Bottom?” 

“Some man or other must present Wall; and let 
him have some plaster, or some loam, or some 
roughcast about him, to signify wall; and let him 
hold his fingers thus, and through that cranny shall 
Pyramus and Thisby whisper.” 

S” the Frohmans of former times 

worked up their scenic effects. 
The modern stage has traveled as far 
from the Arcadian naiveté of its early 
methods as the modern child from 
the corn cob dolly. We have passed 
from faith to works in the theater, as 
well as in other things; wall and moon 
and palace are no longer trusted to the 
imagination of the audience. And out 
of the new and complicated demand has 
come a product whose value is just be- 
ginning to be recognized by the laity 
—the scene painter. 

He is a strange conglomerate; some- 
thing of an architect, for his houses must 
be plausible, and his bridges able to bear 
weight; something of a botanist, that 
his vegetation may not give the lie to 
the locality; a student of history, so that 
a demand for any period will not dis- 
concert him; and, above all, an artist, 
with an inborn sense of color, an inspired 
instinct for effects. He is not a simple 
artisan, carrving out orders, but an 
active collaborator with author and 
actor. 

The accepted play is put into his 
hands, and he reads it through very care- 
fully, to get well into its spirit and feel 
its requirements. Then he turns to the 
brief paragraphs wherein the author has 
laid down the essentials of his scenes. 
He finds, perhaps, that the garden re- 
quires a hedge at the back and a sun- 


dial L. C., or that the drawingroom 
must have two doors and a practicable 
window. So long as he introduces these 
elements, he is free to build up as ef- 
fective a room or garden as the con- 
gruities allow. 

HOW SCENERY IS MADE. 

He sketches his idea, then carries it 
out to minute perfection in a model, a 
fascinating toy stage of pasteboard, pre- 
senting down to the smallest ornament 
the scene that is to be, and with the full 
complement of lights. If a dining table 
occupies the center of the stage, it is 
equipped with pretty paper ladies, in 
frocks whose colors harmonize with the 
surroundings, and a paper gentleman is 
entering through the practicable door 
from the baleony. The fireplace has 
glowing flames of red isinglass, and a 
vista of hills and sky may be seen 
through the window. 

When the scheme is complete, and has 
been approved by the powers, different 
parts of it are given over to skilled work- 
men. The back cloth, which may be 
billed as a terrace of brilliant flowers 
against a pale and luminous sky, is 
splotched with such coarse and bloated 
vegetation as never grew on land or sea, 
with the sure knowledge that from the 
house it will appear a mass of frail and 
delicate bloom. The soggy.blue stretch 
above needs only distance and a light 
behind to become a vaulted heaven, for 
it is painted in aniline dyes, and has a 
delicate transparency not possible with 
paint. 

Seen close at hand, the result is a 
monstrosity; and that is the most baf- 
fling part of the art—the artist must 
paint with his mind’s eye some seventy 
five feet away. He must color with a 
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mental deduction for the influence of 
footlight and side light and top light. 
As Joseph A. Physioce, one of the first 


but Jess scientific daub produces no such 
illusion. And the seenic artist cannot 
devote himself to waves, and so have an 









































JOSEPH A. PHYSIOC AT WORK YPON THE PAINT BRIDGE, TOUCHING UP A HUGE BACK DROP 
ON WHICH HIS WORKMEN HAVE CARRIED OUT HIS DESIGN 


of the New York scenic artists, explains 
it: * You must Throw your mind into 
something that isn’t before you.” 

It is a system of accurate exaggera- 
tion: for, while a certain daub of blue 
and white will suggest a foaming wave 
to the audience, an equally well meant 


acknowledged specialty, as the picture 
painter can. Ask the marine painter for 
a cathedral, or the portrait painter for 
a storm at sea, and he will have nothing 
but blank amazement for you; but the 
artist of the theater must be able to 
create an appropriate background for 
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Cleopatra or for Lieutenant Peary with 
equal ease at a moment’s notice. 

Nor does his province end with the 
wings and borders and “ set stuff,” as 
the convincing erections of stageland 
are called. He is furnisher and up- 
holsterer as well, and must root about 
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ing a false impression of distance. After 
a few turns this disappeared behind a 
convenient boulder, from whose shelter 
emerged a real but very small coach, 
manned by children and drawn by Shet- 
land ponies. When this had come as 
near as the illusion would stand, it 
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THE LIBRARY OF GATES & MORANGE, SHOWING 


MR. 


MORANGE AT WORK. THE CABINETS ARE FILLED 


WITH PHOTOGRAPHS, PRINTS, AND BOOKS DEALING WITH ARCHITECTURE AND DECORATION, 
WHICH ARE IMPORTANT STUDIES TO THE SCENIC ARTIST. 


among antique shops and treasure col- 
lections as diligently as any devotee of 
the house beautiful. Shams and make- 
shifts have gone out with cotton backed 
velvet and glass diamonds, and stage 
elegance has acquired a new solidity. 
[t is said that in “ The Climbers,” played 
at the Bijou, in New York, during last 


winter, the furniture alone cost five 
thousand dollars. 
SOME INGENIOUS ILLUSIONS. 


The stage painter must also be fertile 
in tricks. An effective one was used by 
Mr. Physioe in “ The Country Circus,” 
where a certain suspense attended the 
arrival of a four horse coach. On the 
winding road at the back appeared first 
a tiny property coach, drawn by property 
horses, the smallness of the turnout giv- 


dashed off at the side, and presently a 
life sized coach and four, carrying men 
even larger than normal, clattered out 
on the stage. Of course, mannikins, 
children, and men were all dressed ex- 
actly alike, to perfect the deception. 

In the race track scene of “ Sporting 
Life,” nine little mechanical horses and 
riders streamed across on the far side 
of the track, their hoofs at every bound 
opening little pouches of lyeopodium, 
which flew up like spurts of dust, height- 
ening the realism. At a suitable in- 
terval after. their disappearance, real 
men and horses, carefully similar, dash- 
ed down the home stretch of the stage. 

The approach of a boat from the dis- 
tance is often simulated by three suc- 
cessive boats of graded sizes, from which 
the human eye, trained to perspective, 
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THE SCENE AT THE ENTRANCE 


TO THE ARENA IN THE FIFTH ACT OF “BEN HUR,” DESIGNED AND 


PAINTED BY ERNEST ALBERT. 


reads miles of distance into a few square 
feet of ingenious scenery. 
PROBLEMS OF SCENE PAINTING. 

Before the curtain goes up on a per- 
formance, the scenery is most carefully 
arranged in packs and labeled “ first act 
pack,” and so on; and each stage hand 
knows the exact pieces he has to deal 


with. The borders, representing sky, 
ceiling, or overhanging foliage, and all 


the scenes that are to be let down from 
the top, are in charge of a man on the 
fly gallery—a platform at one side, mid- 
way between ceiling and floor. The flies 
themselves are the space above the 
stage containing scenery, tackle, and so 
forth; and to the fly gallery there runs 
a set of lines from each canvas, passing 
through a wooden gridiron. Sometimes 
there are as many as ninety sets of lines. 
The line man has his “ plot,” with 
minute directions for every shift of 
scene, and a hand clap gives him his cue. 
In his promptness and accuracy the 
originator of the scene has to trust. 


The success of the play is also very 
much at the mercy of the light man, who 
has his especial plot, giving him ex- 
plicit directions, but who nevertheless 
can wreck an entire scheme of effect by 
having opinions of his own. A first 
night is as nerve racking to the scenic 
artist as to the author, the manager, or 
the star. 

Of the scene painter, a definite practi- 
eality is demanded. Not only must he 
produce effects, but he must build scenes 
that can be carried about in cars; they 
must therefore fold into sections no 
wider than five feet nine inches. The 
light wooden frames of the “ set stuff ” 
are provided with hinges, and fold like 
screens to the required width. The big 
back cloths that are going far are paint- 
ed in aniline dyes, that they may not 
crack. The scenic artist must also work 
in harmony with the property man and 
the stage carpenter. The position of the 
latter functionary is a difficult one, and 
oceasionally he is fished out with a 
broken arm or leg from under a fallen 
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pile of scenery during some lightning 
change. That is all in the day’s work. 
The scene painter must have vast 
spaces for his work, for the great 
sheets must hang at full length while 
the artist passes on bridges before 
them, and wide floors are needed for ear- 
pentering and cut work. The latter rep- 
resents long and tiresome labor. A mus- 
lin drop painted with foliage is spread on 
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at the bottom of which is a stable. The 
place hardly suggests the creation of the 
fairyland scenes that were a part of the 
Daly productions of Shakspere’s come- 
dies. Many tragedies and _ historical 
plays, too, have had pictorial interpreta- 
tion there, among them “ Richard III,” 
for Richard Mansfield. Mr. Physioe 
painted practically all of Mansfield’s 
scenery for four years. A part of his 
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THE BUILDING OF 


SET STUFF,” AS THE ELABORATE ERECTIONS OF STAGELAND ARE CALLED—COM- 


PARING THE MODEL WITH THE -WORK AS IT PROGRESSES. 


the floor, and workmen, seated on it, fol- 
low the outlines with their knives, cut- 
ting out hundreds of little triangles 
from between the painted leaves. The 
drop is mounted on netting, and the 
house looks through foliage to the scene 
hehind. 


SOME NEW YORK SCENE PAINTERS. 


Mr. Physioe’s studio is not in the part 
of New York where artists most con- 
gregate. His need of ample space has 
driven him over near the North River 
front. From the paint bridge, one may 
look down through a great open yard, 


work this season was the setting of * The 
Climbers.” 

Mr. Physioe is still a young man, 
though he has had a long stage experi- 
ence. Born in Richmond, Virginia, he 
ran away when he was thirteen and 
joined a theatrical company. In the 
course of time he reached New York, 
and for three seasons he was at the Mad- 
ison Square Theater, playing in “ Young 
Mrs. Winthrop ” and “ The Professor.” 
Afterwards he starred in the South in 
plays made popular by Emmet and Scan- 
lon. But all the while he was studying 
art, and eight years ago he gave up 
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acting to devote himself to scene paint- 
ing. He was one of the first men to take 
upon himself the complete stage set- 
ting—that is, to furnish the properties 
as well as the painted canvas, and also to 
design the furnishings. He also plans 
the lighting. In the old days the scenic 
artist, the property man, the stage car- 
penter, and the electrician worked sep- 
arately and not always harmoniously. 
For vears some of the scenery of the 
Metropolitan Opera House. has been 
famous. The great stage room and the 
money at command have made splendid 
effects possible. Many painters have 
contributed to its stock of scenery. The 
latest to be engaged for it is Homer 
i’. Emens, who was born in New York 
thirty eight vears ago, and who studied 
long and hard under John Mazzanovich 
to become a scenic artist. In the last 
few years he has painted the scenery for 
Sarah Bernhardt and many other actors, 
hesides the settings of ‘ Romeo and 
Juliet,” “La Bohéme,” “* La Tosca.” 
and “ Salammbo ~ for the Metropolitan 
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Opera House, where Mr. Eimens now has 
his studio. It isan out of the world spot, 
in the extreme rear of the building, and 
high over the stage. There one sees an 
array of vast, brilliantly painted, fan- 
tastic looking canvases, a blur of vivid 
color in the white light beneath the roof, 
and rows upon rows of little, gaily col- 
ored paint pots ranged along the narrow 
bridge on which the men stand at work. 
There is a churning of windlasses and 
creaking of ~ullevs as the great frames 
on which the canvases are stretched 
move up and down. The air is redolent 
of the smell of paint and the dusty odor 
that comes from the scene lofts. Down 
through the shadowy house one gets a 
glimpse of the far away, illumined stage, 
and there comes the distant boom of the 
orchestra at rehearsal, to the music of 
which the men on the paint bridge move 
their brushes in a sort of rhythm. 
Although a scene painter is supposed 
to have no limitations, each one has 
some specialty. That of Mr. Emens is 
architectural, and he prefers to portray 





























THE FAMOUS MOUNTAIN SCENE IN “UNDER TWO FLAGS, 


” 


WHERE “CIGARETTE” FALLS INTO THE HANDS 


OF THE BEDOUINS, AND RIDES FOR HER LIFE UP ALMOST TO THE FLIES UNDER COVER OF A 


SAND STORM— DESIGNED 


AND PAINTED BY 


ERNEST M. GROS. 











MODERN STAGE EFFECTS. 


the exterior of buildings. He considers 
the rose garden scene in “ A Lady of 
Quality ” his best work. 

The scene which attracted most at- 
tention in New York last winter was one 
in “ Under Two Flags.” The play had 
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painted many scenes since then. In his 
later work are included those for * L’Ai- 
glon,” in which Maude Adams starred, 
and several for “ Ben Hur.” 

The larger part of the “ Ben Hur” 
scenery was painted by Ernest Albert, 









































E. G. UNITT IN HIS WORKSHOP OVER THE 


LYCEUM THEATER, WHERE HE 


PRODUCES THE SCENERY 


FOR DANIEL FROHMAN’S PLAYS AT THAT THEATER AND AT DALY'S. 


several handsome settings, the most ef- 
fective being the rocky pass where the 
heroine rides through a sand storm, up 
almost to the flies. It was the work of 
Ernest M. Gros, whose studio is in one 
of the big* barn-like places, gloomy and 
mysterious, that are selected by scenic 
painters who do not work in theaters. 
Mr. Gros was born in Paris. He came to 
this country to work on the big pano- 
ramas of Gettysburg, Jerusalem, and the 
like, which were once so popular, and 
which were marvels of realism. He has 


whose work has a wealth of color, and 
who has scored some marvelous effects 
in distance. He has been a scenic artist 
for a quarter of a century, and for a good 
part of that time he has been famous. 
The brilliant, fantastic scenes in the 
Casino productions from the days of 
“ Erminie” until now—the ballroom 
and ballet scenes especially—have near- 
ly all been the work of Mr. Albert. Last 
season some of his best work was seen in 
“In the Palace of the King.” 

Many scenic artists have a reputation 
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in the picture gallery as well as in the 
theater, and the latter has furnished a 
stepping stone for men whose stage work 
has long since been forgotten. There is 
not so much difference between a drop 
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stance, E. G. Unitt makes his headquar- 
ters-in the Lyceum. He paints all the 
scenery for plays under Daniel Froh- 
man’s management at that theater and 
at Dalv’s. Similarly, Arthur Voegtlin 












































THE STUDIO OF LEE LASH, WHO HAS MADE 


A SPECIALTY OF DROP CURTAINS FOR 


THE VARIOUS 


NEW YORK THEATERS. 


curtain and a picture painted for a gal- 
lery, save that the former is larger than 
even the great canvases of the museums. 
Some scenic painters, like Lee Lash, who 
studied art in Paris for nine vears, make 
a specialty of drop curtains. The de- 
mand for “ drops ~ is considerable, and 
in Mr. Lash’s studio in Thirty Ninth 
Street, near Broadway, from fifteen to 
twenty artists are kept busy. 

The work of several artists is identi- 
fied with the productions made in cer- 
tai theaters or by certain managers. 
Because of the great space required, es- 
pecially perpendicular space, it is less ex- 
pensive, in a city where rents are on 
the New York scale, for an artist to 
work in a theater than to rent a building 
and reconstruct it for his use. For in- 


has long been associated with the Madi- 
son Square, and John H. Young has had 
a studio in the Broadway Theater build- 
ing for many vears. 

There is no set rule governing the 
length of time required for painting 
scenery. The setting of a spectacular 
production like Mansfield’s * Henry V~ 
may be six or eight months in the ma- 
king. Sometimes, when the labor is 
heavy and the time short, half a dozen 
artists will work on a single play. Sel- 
dom does one man paint all the scenery 
for a piece. The artist is paid, not for 
the entire production, but for each 
scene, and the amount varies greatly. It 
may be not more than a hundred and 
fifty dollars, or it may be as much as five 
thousand. 














An Infant Industrial Hercules. 


BY HENRY A. 


FERGUSSON. 


COMPRESSED AIR, THE NEWEST FORCE TO BE COMMERCIALLY 


DEVELOPED, AND THE WONDERS IT 


HAS ALREADY ACCOM- 


PLISHED IN ITS APPLICATION TO FAMILIAR TOOLS. 


iy is rather surprising that the re- 

markable achievements of American 
inventors in the application of com- 
pressed air to the ordinary tools of in- 
dustry should have received such scant 
mention, except in technical publica- 
tions. Born almost with the century, 
this baby giant, Air, has already made 
arecord worthy the imagination of Jules 
Verne, and is rapidly revolutionizing 
processes, prices, and possibilities in al- 
most every field where heavy manual 
labor is a factor. 

Old Hero, of Alexandria, who died in 
the vear 221 B. C., is credited with the 
first knowledge of the usefulness of air 
for other purposes than sailing ships and 
breathing. He used his knowledge to 
produce some ingenious toys, wherewith 
tricky persons, pretending to possess 
supernatural powers, were armed with a 
means of awing the ignorant and super- 
stitious. Hardly a step in advance was 
made for two thousand vears, until the 
year 1800, when, in Wales, a blast fur- 
nace was operated by air produced from 
a fan, instead of a bellows. This led to 
the invention, some forty vears later, of 
the Bessemer process of making steel, 
which, as we all know, has revolutionized 
the industrial world. 

But even at that time, and in fact as 
late as 1865, there were practically no 
air pumps or compressors except of 
crudest form and low efficiency; so that 
when George Westinghouse invented 
the air brake in 1869, he had also prac- 
tically to invent an air pump capable of 
giving the quantity and pressure of air 
necessary to stopa train. It is a curious 
fact that for years before the air brake 
Was introduced, men dreamed of pro- 
pelling vehicles by means of compressed 
ur, but always without success, until 
Westinghouse astonished the world by 


reversing the process and using air to 
stop, instead of to propel. 

In order to understand how wonderful 
is the present development of com- 
pressed air appliances, it should be re- 
membered that not until long after the 
air brake, or as late as 1881, were its 
possibilities in other directions realized. 


Here, again, the advance was due 
to Westinghouse; although he little 


dreamed that the erude and wasteful air 
pumps first used to operate his brakes 









































CUTTING DECORATIVE STONE WORK WITH A COM- 
PRESSED AIR CHISEL. 
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THE MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD BRIDGE AT NIAGARA FALLS, WHICH WAS BUILT ALMOST ENTIRELY 
WITH PNEUMATIC TOOLS—THE ENGRAVING SHOWS RIVETERS AT WORK WITH PNEUMATIC 
HAMMERS WHICH STRIKE EIGHT HUNDRED BLOWS A MINUTE, 


would be the means of developing an 
industry employing thousands of men 
and fairly revolutionizing hundreds of 
methods of doing work. Yet this is 
what was unwittingly accomplished. 
The-old pumps were sent to the repair 
shops, and men found they could save 
time and effort by using the compressed 
air as a motive power. The air hoist, 
or lift, first invented in 1881, and now 
almost universally used in all railroad 
shops and elsewhere to lift heavy ma- 
chinery and materials, was one of the 
first important developments. 

A few manufacturers, realizing the 
field open for an improved type of air 
compressor, began to build such ma- 
chines. Their product was rapidly im- 
proved, and today any of the best makes 
of air compressors are as perfect in de- 
sign, and as economical in operation, as 
the steam engine, with its century of 
development and use. With the advent 
of these modern air compressors, which 
are capable of producing air at a pres- 
sure of ahundred pounds to the square 
inch, at a cost of about three cents per 


thousand cubic feet, pneumatic applica- 
tion received a tremendous impetus, 
until nearly every form of manufactur- 
ing has been affected and benefited. We 
now have compressed air at work in 
street car service, pneumatic despatch 
tubes, pneumatic switches and signaling, 
pneumatic canal locks and caissons, and 
many other interesting special forms. 
Leaving these for the detailed treatment 
that each deserves, let us note what com- 
pressed air has done in three of its most 
useful industrial applications—the air 
hammer, its twin brother the air riv- 
eter, and the arr drill. 
THE WONDERFUL PNEUMATIC HAMMER. 
The credit for inventing the air ham- 
mer, a marvelous yet comparatively 
simple tool, seems to belong to Joseph 
Bover, of St. Louis, and it is searce ten 
years since the first one was placed on 
the market. In appearance, these ham- 


mers resemble a clumsy pistol having a 
thick barrel, in the muzzle of which may 
he inserted a chisel or other suitable 
tool, On this a plunger within the bar- 
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rel, worked by air pressure, strikes suc- 
cessive blows. Its action is very rapid. 
Sometimes the blows are as many as fif- 
teen hundred a minute; and yet, by a 
little, finger pressed trigger, the operator 
may vary at will from the force of a 
sledge to the light tap of a tack hammer. 

Wherever hammers are used in manu- 
facturing, those operated by air are fore- 
ing their way. In our navy and great 
shipbuilding vards they have almost 


nine inches; and yet, without any per- 
ceptible exertion, it will drive home and 
neatly head a rivet one and a half inches 
in diameter in about five seconds, strik- 
ing at the rate of eight hundred blows a 
minute during the process. It would 
take two expert boilermakers at least 
three minutes, with heavy sledges, to ac- 
complish the saine result. 

Is it any wonder, then, that America 
can outbid the world on an Atbara 









































LIFTING HEAVY FREIGHT IN A RAILROAD YARD WITH A CRANE OPERATED BY PNEUMATIC POWER. 


completely replaced the old fashioned 
hand hammers for chipping plates and 
castings. In conjunction with the air 
riveters and air drills, they perform 
most of the vast work of girding, plating, 
and decking a modern steel vessel. 

The compressed air riveting hammer 
is one of the most remarkably efficient 
tools ever produced. It was introduced 
only five years ago, but its great labor 
saving qualities have made it a neces- 
sity in every up to date railroad shop, 
foundry, and structural iron and steel 
works in the land. It weighs but eigh- 
teen pounds, and has a stroke of only 


bridge? Or that, recognizing the ad- 
vantage of such powerful industrial 
weapons, foreign manufacturers have 
within the past year purchased of us 
more than two thousand of these tools ? 

The Emperor William of Germany, 
when he visited the great shipbuilding 
yards at Kiel last summer, manifested 
great interest and delight in watching 
the work of air hammers, but lately in- 
troduced there. So interested was he, 
that he spent some time using one of the 
tools himself, and then remarked to an 
American, J. W. Duntley, who was 
standing near: 
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PLATE WITH A PNEUMATIC SAW. 


A STEEL 


TRIMMING 


= This kind of work is good for the 
appetite: L think T will get something to 
eat and then do some more of it.” 


THE PNEUMATIC DRILL. 


The pneumatic drill is another new 
tool, but so promptly have manufactur- 
ers recognized its labor saving properties 
that the demand far exceeds the present 
supply, although hundreds are turned 
out every day, They are used for drill- 
ing holes in iron, steel, or wood; are 
light and easily handled, and compared 
with the time honored brace and bit, or 
ratchet drill, their speed is as that of the 
hare to that of the tortoise. The rock 
drill, one of the oldest compressed air 
iools, has lately been so improved that 
one machine strikes three thousand 
hlows a minute, and really tears through 
ordinary stone. 

New Yorkers may have wondered, if 
the air drill is such a wonderful machine, 
why they see the old fashioned steam 
drills pufling away along the line of the 
proposed underground railway—an en- 
gineering task that should surely com- 
mand the best of talent and the finest 
of working equipment. Unfortunately. 
it does not follow that because the 
American inventor is exceedingly pro- 
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vressive, the American contractor may 
not be quite the opposite. In many 
cases he is aman who has worked his way 
up from the pick and shovel, and he 
sometimes seems to retain a curious 
fondness for the old tools and the old 
inethods. He prefers to cling to them 
rather than experiment with improved 
devices, even if his conservatism Compels 
him to hire two or three Italians instead 
of one, and to keep a street open for six 
months instead of three, 


OTHER USES OF AIR POWER. 

When a certain contractor proposed to 
paint the buildings at the World's Fair 
in Chicago, having upwards of five mil- 
lion square feet of surface, in’ two 
months, his brother contractors laughed 

—and lost the job. It was completed in 
less than the specified time, owing en- 
tirely to the use of pneumatic paint 
spraying machines, which were then 
lirst practically introduced to the world. 
Today nearly all large surfaces are 
painted in this manner—bridges, grain 
elevators, freight cars, ships, wharves, 
and dock buildings. In New York har- 
hor a float is constantly in use with one 
of these machines mounted upon it. 

The paint spraying machine is very 
simply constructed, consisting of a res- 
ervoir for the paint, and a spraying noz- 
zle on the end of a hose, which, by the 
force of air pressure, atomizes the paint, 
and drives it evenly on the surface that 
is to be colored. It penetrates every lit- 
tle crack, and preserves wood far more 
thoroughly than the brush method. 

Then there is the air brush, which 
might be likened to a fountain pen. 
only instead of a pen a brush is used, 
having a hollow handle through which 
paint is gently forced by air pressure. 
These brushes are used by scene painters 
and others, and do very rapid work of a 
lair quality; they may be regulated to 
make a fine hair line, or a broad stroke 
as wide as the brush. 

For a long time the problem of clean- 
ing the carpets used in railroad cars was 
quite a serious one. The recognized 
methods were expensive and not. effec- 
tive. No carpets are worn harder or 
accumulate so much dust and dirt. The 
question was solved by using compressed 
air at a pressure of eighty to one hun- 











ATLANTIS. 


dred pounds per square inch, carried 
through a small hose which terminates 
in a metal nozzle with a very fine slit 
just under its extreme end. This noz- 
zle is passed rapidly over the fabric to 
be cleaned, and completely removes all 
dust and dirt. I have seen clouds of 
dust blown out of carpets that had pre- 
viously been well beaten in the old way, 
which shows how much more thorough 
is the new method. One man can clean 
a earpet as large as a good sized room 
in less than five minutes, and an ordi- 
nary car seat can be well cleaned in fif- 
teen seconds. Public carpet cleaning 
establishments are rapidly adopting this 
method, and some concerns advertise 
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that they will clean a house completely 
by compressed air. In the near future 
the broom may become obsolete in city 
dwellings, and the dreaded ordeal of 
spring cleaning may lose most of its an- 
nual terrors. 

It is largely to the railroads that we 
are indebted for the tremendous ad- 
vance in compressed air tools and appli- 
ances. So completely have they woven 
this airy web around them, that were the 
power to produce it suddenly withdrawn, 
nearly every great line in the country 
would be badly embarrassed, if not com- 
pletely tied up for a time. 

And yet, with it all, this modern giant 
is still in his infancy. 
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THE light of suns unseen, through depths of sea descending, 
Within her streets awakes the ghost of noon 

To bide its little hour and die unheeded, blending 
Into her night that knows nor stars nor moon. 

The hurrying feet of storms that trample o’er the surges 
Arouse no echo in these silent deeps ; 

No thunder thrills her peace, no sword of lighining scourges 
The dim, dead calm where lost Atlantis sleeps. 


Long leagues above her courts the stately days advancing 
Kindle new dawns and see new sunsets dim ; 

And, white and weary eyed, the old stars, backward glancing, 
Reluctant pause upon the ocean’s rim. 

But she, of dawns and dusks forgotten and forgetful, 
Broods in her depths with slumber weighted eyes ; 

For all her splendid past unanxious, unregretful, 
She waits the call that bids her wake and rise. 


No mortal voice she hears. 


The strong young ships, full freighted, 


With hopes of men, with women’s sighs and tears, 
Above her blue black walls and portals golden gated 


Sweep on unnoted through the speeding years, 


Until at last they come, as still in silence resting 
She keeps her vigil underneath the waves, 

By tempests tossed and torn, and weary of their questing, 
Slow sliding downward past her to their graves. 


So side by side they lie in ever gaining number, 
The sunken ships, by fate or fortune led 
To this, their final port, resistless sent to slumber 
Until the sea shall render up her dead— 
Shall render up her dead to all their olden glories, 
Shall render up what now so well she keeps, 
The buried lives and loves, the strange unfinished stories 
Of these dim depths where lost Atlantis sleeps ! 





Guy Wetmore Carryl. 
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THE INTIMATE HISTORY OF SEVEN GOOD FRIENDS. 


BY JULIET WILBOR TOMPKINS. 


THE SEVEN: 

CHARLOTTE, otherwise Mis. McLean, a poster 
artist. 

CAMERON, her son. 

PAUL, a sculptor. 

RUTH, @ magazine writer. 

LORRIMER FFLOYD, a caricaiurist. 

LANSE 

EVELYN 


IV—Lorrimer Becomes a Fad. 
A CARICATURE of a certain celeb- 


rity, bearing the now expensive 
signature of Lorrimer F floyd, led to un- 
foreseen consequences. The Celebrity 
shook with laughter over the picture, not 
because it is the thing to laugh when 
you are caricatured, but beeause it struck 
him as being intensely funny. He woke 
up in the night to laugh at it, and in the 
morning he showed it to his daughter. 
Miss Celebrity, who was a personage, was 
at that particular moment tired of all 
the men she knew, and much in need of 
a new sensation. Consequently, a week 
later, Ffloyd was sitting on the other side 
of her tea table at five in the afternoon, 
and she was not at home to any one else. 

At first he was difficult, very close to 
rude; for the footmen had unnerved him, 
and he resented this weakness so bitterly 
that some one must be punished for it at 
once. But Miss Celebrity knew her busi- 
ness. She handled him as deftly as she 
did the tea urn, and by the time the water 
eame to a boil he had yielded up his re- 
sentment and was doing exactly what she 
wished. When he left, an hour later, 
there was a pencil caricature of himself 
on the linen tray cloth, and a stinging ex- 
citement in his veins that earried him 
past the footmen as if they had been 
plaster casts. 

“So she finds her life monotonous, 
does she?” he said to himself with a tri- 
umphant little laugh. “ Well, I'll see that 
she gets a sensation or two before we 
finish!” 

Miss Celebrity, meanwhile, was smi- 
ling somewhat obscurely to herself in the 
tiny elevator that was carrying her to her 
own part of the house. 

“Tle will do,” she concluded; “ yes, he 


t ambitious playwrights. 


at any rate, until Ge- 





will do very well 
rard gets back.” 

The others first knew of this adventure 
into new worlds at one of Charlotte’s sup- 
pers soon after, when Ffloyd appeared in 
a wonderful frock coat and a tall hat, and 
all the hitherto despised trappings of a 
Fifth Avenue Sunday. There was a 
chorus of amazement. 

“What does it all mean?” Charlotte 
finally demanded, while Cameron circled 
around him in pantomimie admiration. 

“Why, I’ve simply: been ealling. Is 
there anything so outlandish in my ap- 
pearance?” IF floyd spoke impatiently. 
Their somewhat noisy excitement irri- 
tated him. They might at least behave 
as if they were used to well bred suz- 
rounding. 

“Those are not such clothes as toast is 
made in,” Ruth said gravely. “ Char- 
lotte, I'll do it—though it isn’t my turn.” 
And she lit the gas stove, chanting in 
friendly derision: 

“Oh, I love society, high society, real society !” 

That frock coat dominated the whole 
evening. And yet they were used to elab- 
orate toilets on the part of Lanse, ac- 
cepting them as a matter of course. Per- 
haps the fact that Lanse himself was used 
to them made the difference. Ffloyd was 
in an unnatural state, mentally as well 
as bodily. The tea table he had just left 
had spoiled his appetite in more ways 
than one, for the glamour of Miss Celeb- 
rity’s presence and surroundings had af- 
fected him like first wine, and the reaction 
now left him cold and bitter, with raw 
nerves. 

“Well, are we going to hear about it?” 
Charlotte insisted as she began to serve 
things. 

“Why, there’s nothing to hear,” he an- 
swered with an effort. “I did a picture of 
aman, and got acquainted with his daugh- 
ter. She’s rather worth while.” And he 
mentioned the great name casually, as if 
it were a mere Smith or Brown—a viola- 
tion of his real attitude that was contrary 
to all the codes of Us. 

“And to think,” said Ruth in mock 
awe, “that he was once just Thomas L. 
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Floyd of Metuchen! Floyd with one f, 


too! Oh, if she ever finds it out!” 
“ Let’s write her an anonymous letter,” 


suggested Lanse. 

But Ffloyd declined to be amused, de- 
clined to eat, declined to talk except in 
an abstract, distant way. When they 
laughed out, his controlled smile made 
them feel boisterous. Charlotte, telling 
a story with the whole souled abandon 
that was so potent a charm in her, telling 
it with wonderful mimicry so that the 
scene and characters were vividly present, 
was suddenly smitten in the midst of it 
with the consciousness that she was thirty 
five, the mother of a nearly grown son, 
and perhaps It was the first time 
such a thought had ever occurred to her, 
and though she was too young and alive 
for it to last more than a moment, it 
spoiled her story and left a little mark 
between her eyebrows. 

When the others had gone, rather ear- 
lier than usual, she turned to Paul, who 
always lingered. 

“What was the matter? 
all so horrid? ” she asked. 

“ Oh, it’s just that Ffloyd is drunk,” he 
answered. “He'll come through it all 
right—it had to happen, sooner or later. 
It’s the final step of his education.” 

The irritation smoothed out of her face, 
and she looked at him affectionately. 

“Paul, you are the wisest person in the 
whole world, ” she said seriously. 

“Don’t,” he protested. “ If I were that, 
I'd go home; and I want to stay.” 

The next Sunday night Ffloyd did not 
come, but sent an apologetic note explain- 
ing that it was a dinner, and that as peo- 
ple were asked to meet him, he could not 
very well cut it. The Sunday after he ar- 
rived late, but in hilarious spirits, and 
kept things going at a half hysterical pitch 
that left them all exhausted. Then for 
three weeks he was not seen or heard of. 

At the end of that time he dropped into 
Ruth’s apartment late one afternoon. He 
looked intangibly changed. It took her 
some minutes to make out the differences 
—the hair a couple of inches longer than 
normal, the eccentric waistcoat, the burst- 
ing carnation upside down in his button- 
hole, the elaborate searf apparently held 
in place by a shingle nail. 

“ Well, how’s the lady?” she asked with 
friendly directness. floyd smiled to 





Why was it 


himself as one having remarkable mem- 
ories. 

“ She likes your verses, Ruth,” 
“T gave her our animal book, 
wanted to know about you.” 

It was impossible not to feel flattered 


he said. 
and she 
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at this announcement, it was given in 
such calm certainty of its importance. 
Ruth’s gratitication lasted several seconds, 
before her sense of humor rose to the 
occasion. 

“And what 
asked. 

“That you were young, beautiful, and 
accomplished; intensely clever, yet in- 
tensely feminine; one of the nicest girls I 
ever knew, to work with or to play with.” 

Ruth smiled a little wickedly. 

“ Well, and did it work? Was she jeal- 
ous?” she suggested. He gave her a 
shrewd glance. 

“Ruth, you’re too clever for your own 
good,” he admitted with a laugh. “It’s 
an awfully interesting game,” he went on 
confidentially. “They can’t understand 
a man’s daring to be himself, to follow 
his impulses even if they are fantastic.” 
He straightened the shingle nail in his 
searf. “Of course she’s the only one 
that’s really worth while. The rest haven’t 
got brains and understanding, as she has; 
but it’s good fun all round, just to see 
their excitement. They say things are 
‘Ffloydy’ now, when they’re odd. Isn’t 
it queer that society is so easy?” 

“T suppose it is,” said Ruth a little 
shortly. Ffloyd was not used to disap- 
proval in his new rdéle, and resented her 
lack of sympathy. There were others to 
appreciate him, if she did not. He rose 
soon after, and she made no effort to keep 
him, though she gave him a troubled look 
as she said good by. 

“Ruth takes things too seriously,” he 


did you tell her?” she 


said to himself with a shrug. “It’s tire- 
some to be always on a high plane.” Nevy- 


ertheless, his hand went up once or twice 
to his buttonhole, where the bursting ear- 
vation was hung head down. He walked 
along somewhat moodily, not noticing 
what went on about him until his name 
spoken between two laughs brought him 
back with a start. A victoria holding 
two women had drawn up beside the curb, 
and from its puffy blue cushions Miss 
Celebrity was summoning him in that 
odd little hothouse voice of hers that some- 
how made all other voices sound untrained 
and offensively hearty. IF floyd took off his 
hat with a movement he had invented es- 
pecially for her, and had named the 
“ Gladys.” 

“T give other people the ‘ Miss John- 
son’ or the ‘ Miss deVere’ or the ‘ Hello, 
Edy,’” he had explained; “but the 
‘Gladys’ is just especially for you—a 
refined blending of respect and intimacy.” 

“You are a most adorable little luna- 
tic,” she had replied tolerantly. 
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“We wish to be seen speaking to you,” 
she now explained. 

“To prove you aren’t exclusive?” 
Ffloyd asked, leaning his elbow on the 
broad wheel guard. The other girl gave a 
laugh of protest. “If you want to be 
amused,” he went on, “you’ve got the 
wrong number. I was just deciding to 
give up my career as a social fad and go 
back to the pastime of earning my living.” 

“Oh, but we can’t spare you,” Miss 
Celebrity declared, leaning forward a lit- 
tle. “Why, I am thinking of giving a 
costume dinner, just because I know you 
would wear something so—so Ffloydy, you 
know.” She smiled down at him, and he 
was back again, body and soul, his mo- 
mentary discontent a thing to be scorned 
and forgotten. ‘Come tomorrow after- 
noon and help me plan it,” she added, 
leaning back again with a nod of dis- 
missal. 

“You don’t mean to say,” demanded 
F floyd, “ that you’ve kept me here all this 
while and aren’t going to ask me to drive 
home with you?” 

“ Well, really, this seat will hardly hold 
three,” she objected. 

“What’s the matter with this, then?” 
And he seated himself at their feet, his 
own resting on the low step. 

“Very well—if you are comfortable,” 
she assented. 

“ Now, I protest! ” exclaimed the other 
girl. “ You may be considered spoilt, and 
he may be considered mad, but I’m not 
considered anything interesting, and I 
have to keep up appearances. I will not 
have it.” 

Ffloyd leaned back and protested vol- 
ubly, apparently quite unconscious of 
anything conspicuous in his position. 
Only once he looked faintly disconcerted 
for a second, and caught off his hat rather 
confusedly to some one who stared at him 
in grave wonder as she nodded. 

“T should call that the ‘ Hello, Edy,’ ” 
suggested Miss Celebrity, meeting his eyes 
as he rose. He laughed, but did not ex- 
plain; and Charlotte went home saying 
to herself, “ Oh, dear me! How long must 
it last?” 

They planned a costume dinner, and 
then they added a fancy dress ball to it; 
and by the time the invitations were out, 
it promised to be a very elaborate occa- 
sion. 

“People hate dressing up, but they 
would hate worse not to come,” said Miss 
Celebrity, with the tranquil assurance 
that so fascinated Ffloyd. He had given 


up even the pretense of working now, and 
the “year in Paris” fund for which he 
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had labored so earnestly was reduced to a 
bare month in New York by clothes, han- 
soms, entertainments, and offerings for 
the lady. 

“For a man who is always bragging of 
his poverty ” she commented when he 
came in with a great church candelabrum 
of wrought brass nearly as tall as himself 
under each arm. 

“¢ Mais quel geste!’” he quoted with 
Cyrano’s own magnificence as he set them 
down on either side of the tea table. “I 
walked up with them (if I had taken a 
hansom, I could only have given you one), 
and Wattie Van Cort nearly fell out of 
his T cart trying to see what they were. 
I think he decided they were the latest 
thing in walking sticks, and went down to 
get some at once.” 

“Tt is a responsible position, to be a 
leader of fads,” she warned him. “On 
Sunday I saw seven men with carnations 
upside down in their buttonholes. It’s 
time for something new. Remember, I 
trust you to make my party the most 
talked of one of the century.” 

F floyd was ready early on the night of 
the dinner, but he was careful to arrive 
the last of all. The drawingroom was 
brilliant with personages—Lady Mac- 
beth, Folly, Cromwell, Sir Galahad, the 
usual collection of Queen Louise of Prus- 
sias—seventeen altogether, with Miss 
Celebrity resplendent as the Princess 
Scheherezade. When the portiéres were 
drawn back and “ Mr. Lorrimer Ffloyd ” 
was announced, every one stopped talking 
and turned towards the door. There was 
a half second of suspense, then, as Ffloyd 
appeared between the curtains, a burst of 
laughter, a clapping of hands, an eager 
coming forward of knights and queens. 

“And this was once Thomas L. Floyd 
of Metuchen,” flashed through his mind 
as he bowed his greetings. His costume 
was plain enough, but it had taken even 
better than he had dared hope, for he was 
simply made up to represent his own well 
known caricature of himself. 

He turned to speak to the Princess 
Scheherezade, and they shouted again at 
his profile aspect—the long, pointed nose, 
exaggerated glasses, and clinging, dank 
hair of the familiar cartoon. Even the 
nervous haste of his pictured movements 
was reproduced by a clever wiring of his 
garments. The princess smiled on him 
and gave him both hands. 

“T knew you would do it,” she said; “I 
knew I could trust you for a sensation.” 

Ffloyd took her hands and bowed over 
them wordlessly. <A stinging excitement 
was flashing through all his veins; the 
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year in Paris was well lost, his work well 
forgotten, his old world well left behind. 
It was perhaps the gayest moment of his 
whole life, this instant of triumph with 
the princess smiling at him and all her 
world applauding. 

The dinner went off brilliantly. Ffloyd 
was in mad spirits, but kept his head and 
played his game with caution, dimly real- 
izing that his princess would not easily 
forgive a false move. His excitement 
roused a certain abandon in the others 
that spread from them through the whole 
ball afterwards, so that it went with a 
swing and a gaiety that is generally 
crushed out of large affairs. 

Towards the end he went and stood 
before his hostess, mutely. 

“Well?” she asked. 

“ Haven’t I been good? ” he began. 

“Good as gold.” 

“ And I helped make your party a suc- 
cess?” 

“You did. You were the belle of the 
evening.” 

“ And you like me?” 

“ Oh—perhaps.” 

“Well, then, don’t I get a little five 
minutes of royal society, all to myself? 
Haven’t I earned it?” 

She laughed indulgently and let him 
lead her away to a quieter neighborhood 
where there was a divan down behind 
friendly palms. 

“Well?” she queried, leaning back 
among the cushions. “ How are you going 
to amuse me?” He rested his elbows on 
his knees and looked at her meditatively 
over his clasped hands. 

“ve been amusing you for weeks and 
weeks,” he answered. “ Don’t you think 
it is only fair you should amuse me for a 
few moments?” 

“But I never amuse people. 
know how,” she protested lazily. 

“That’s because you’re what novels 
used to call ‘a spoiled beauty.’ ” 

“ And what would they call me now?” 

“T know what I’d like to eall you— 
but I don’t dare. You always keep me a 
little afraid of you, princess,” he added 
wistfully, picking up one of the gold tas- 
sels of her gown and gently beating her 
hand with it. “Why won’t you let me 
come nearer ¢ ” 

“Indeed, I think you’re quite near 
enough,” she returned with a faint shrug, 
moving her hand away. 

“But I feel as if I were only your 
mountebank,” he persisted. “I don’t 
want that. I want ” He broke off and 
searched her eyes with his own. She gave 
him a cool, level glance that he could not 
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decipher, then looked off down the bril- 
liant rooms. A man in ordinary evening 
dress was working his way towards them, 
evidently looking for some one. They 
watched him until he was near their cor- 
ner, then she rose quietly and went to meet 
him. 

“Well, Gerard,” Ffloyd heard her say, 
“when did you get back?” 

“Two hours ago,” was the answer. “I 
hadn’t any costume to wear, but I knew 
you would forgive me.” 

“Come and have some supper,” she 
said, laying her hand on his arm. Then 
she looked back with a smile of apology 
to Ffloyd, a look that left him very con- 
tented. It did not occur to him that its 
friendliness might not be due to him at 
all. He felt only a patronizing pity for 
the fellow who had to pass in his every 
day plainness where every one else was 
beautiful or fantastic. 

“He must feel so out of it,” he con- 
cluded comfortably. 

When he went to say good night, that 
plain clothes man was still with her. 

“ When may I come tomorrow?” Ffloyd 
asked confidentially over her hand. She 
lifted her eyebrows a trifle. 

“ Oh, really—I don’t believe I shall be 
at home tomorrow at all,” she said, dis- 
posing of him with a little nod and turn- 
ing back to her companion. 

floyd felt himself turn white under 
his make up; a dull chill crept down his 
arms and through his whole body, and his 
brain felt suddenly numb. It was not 
until he was lying back in a corner of his 
cab that the blood rushed up into his face, 
and he knew how hurt he was. He went 
to bed with a shrug and an attempted 
laugh, but it was a night of angry move- 
ments, of proud, cutting speeches spoken 
half aloud in the darkness, of quick, hard 
breathings and sudden stoppings of his 
ears with desperate hands. 

“Oh, I can do without you,” he said 
fiercely. “ You’ve neither heart nor soul. 
I hate your little frosty, affected voice, 
and your snobbish conceit, and your— 
God, I wish I’d never seen you! ” 

It was not until the next afternoon 
that the inevitable reaction came. Per- 
haps she had not really meant it the way 
it sounded. She was tired, and he ought 
to have realized that she would not want 
visitors the day after such an effort. His 
absurd sensitiveness had taken offense 
where none was intended. He would go to 
see her on Sunday afternoon just as usual, 
and then, if she was friendly and others 
gave them a chance, he would tell her just 
what she had made him suffer, and she 
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would be grieved as well as surprised. He 
planned out just what she would say, to 
his entire satisfaction. 

He went through many different stages 
of feeling during the next few days, but 
the glamour was round him again, and he 
excused and forgave her for the sake of 
going back. On Sunday afternoon he 
pressed her bell at the usual time, with a 
few casual sentences in his mouth and 
his heart in his throat. The footmen were 
so much furniture to him now in his 
greater dread. 

She was seated at her tea table with the 
man she had ealled Gerard beside her. 
About a dozen people were scattered 
through the great room. Ile saw with a 
little sinking that the candelabra she had 
coveted and he had discovered for her 
were no longer by the table. 

“That’s Lorrimer Ifloyd, you know,” 
he heard some one say, and the whisper 
gave him courage to go on. She lifted 
her eyes and glanced at him earelessly. 

“ Ah, good afternoon,” she said. “ Tea? 
Amy, come and give Mr. Ffloyd a cup of 
tea. I am tired of posing as domestic.” 
She rose and crossed over to a deep win- 
dow seat, the new man following her. 
Ffloyd talked brilliantly, if a trifle inco- 
herently, to the girl who took her place. 
He was more “ Ffloydy ” than usual the 
rest of the afternoon, but those about 
laughed guardedly, evidently unwilling to 
let themselves go, and they talked more 
to one another than to him. They had 
seen his cool reception, and were visibly 
drawing back. Last Sunday, when she 
had kept him beside her all the afternoon, 
his least word had started little ripples 
of laughter, and he had been wreathed 
and laureled with their approval. Now 
they were afraid. “As rats leave a 
sinking ship,” he said desperately to him- 
self. 

To be sure, one or two whom he had al- 
ways ignored as second rate made furtive 
advances to him, evidently hoping to profit 
by his reverse. But he turned hotly from 
the opportunity. He was not going to 
take up with second best now. 

“ Another royal favorite turned down,” 
one man commented to another, and, 
though Ffloyd did not hear the speech, he 
saw it, and felt its meaning. He was too 
proud to go, so he held on valiantly, and 
none of them suspected that they were in 
the room with such suffering as the deep- 
est tragedies of their lives might not 
cause them. 

When he was at last back in his own 
room, he called in his philosophy, and 
then his sense of humor, to the aid of his 
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poor, bleeding vanity, and even pulled 
out some work, whistling defiantly. And 
then it suddenly occurred to him that 
this was Sunday night, and Charlotte was 
even now making the salad, laughing her 
splendid laugh at Paul’s wit and Cam- 
eron’s absurdity, while Ruth helped to 
get things ready, and Lanse and Evelyn 
wrangled over their interminable play in a 
corner. 

“They are my kind. They are the real 
thing for me,” he said, pushing back his 
sketches. “I never could say ‘ Us’ in any 
other set. And I threw them over the 
first chance I had!” 

Such a homesickness for the little flat 
swept over him that sudden tears came 
into his eyes, and he threw himself face 
down on the couch. He longed for their 
simplicity, their kind hearts and honest 
intentions and keen wits, their gaiety and 
their earnestness. Above all, he wanted 
Ruth. And he had cut himself off from 
it all! For long, bitter hours he lay there, 
mastering his lesson. 

The next morning at nine o’clock Ffloyd 
let himself into his workroom. The air 
was close and stale, and dust lay thick 
everywhere. He put things in order with 
his precise, neat movements, then pre- 
pared his pencils, and sat down before his 
drawing board. He had paid his rent that 
morning, and the remaining fifteen cents 
had gone for his breakfast. He had to 

earn his luncheon and iene if he wa 
to have any. 

A certain exhilaration oun through 
him at the prospect. The pencil between 
his fingers brought back the forgotten joy 
of work, and the listlessness faded from 
his eyes. After a few moments he began 
to sketch with quick, nervous movements. 
Soon his coat came off, his cuff was pushed 
back, his forehead grew intent, and he 
worked. with growing excitement, stop- 
ping only to note down the ideas that 
came crowding in upon him; for, without 
knowing it, he had begun the series of 
sartoons that was to carry him trium- 
phantly into all the magazine fastnesses, 
and to turn the coveted months in Paris 
into years—“ Mr. Gosbeck’s Career as a 
Fad.” 

By noon the series was outlined and 
the first sketch practically done; and all 
the bitterness and the misery were worked 
away. He was restored to his own kind 
and people. He could laugh now, and he 
could let the world laugh with him, for he 
had the upper hand. He had found him- 
self, 

When the whistles blew he gathered up 
his work and hurried off to Ruth’s little 
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apartment. An odor of toast greeted him 
as she opened the door. She had an apron 
over her gown and a fork in her hand. 

“ Ruth,” he said, “I haven’t a cent in 
the world, but I’ve got a bully idea, and 
if you'll give me something to eat, I'll tell 
you about it.” 

She laughed gladly, seeing at a glance 
that, whatever the cause, Ffloyd had come 
to himself again. An omelet was made 
on the tiny gas stove, and stores were 
brought out. of the cupboard, and they 
talked shop and laughed and grew excited, 
just as they had always done. Her uncon- 
scious voice, warm and_ spontaneous, 
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thrilled him indeseribably. It was a 
home coming that made all those wretched 
hours worth while. When he said good 
by, he took both her hands and beat them 
softly together, looking straight into her 
friendly eyes. 

“ Ruthie, I’ve been drunk, plain drunk,” 
he said. “It went to my head. But what 
else could you expect of a person who be- 
gan as Thomas L. Floyd of Metuchen ?” 

“Well, you got ‘Mr. Gosbeck’ out of 
it,” she suggested. 

“T got something better than that,” he 
said, turning away. “Good by, little 
girl! ” 
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The Impossible Mrs. Jennings. 


Horatio JENNINGS, instructor in moral 
philosophy in our university, possessed all 
the qualifications for an imprudent mar- 
riage—boyish impulsiveness, a tender 
heart, total ignorance of feminine nature, 
and one thousand a year. We, who had 
three thousand, hoped that Jennings 
would not marry until he had made a 
name. Certain rare qualities of his mind 
promised glory to the university. He had 
captured our imaginations from the first. 
We saw the star above his brow. 

During the college year, Jennings was 
in little danger of marring the fine sim- 
plicity of his scholarly life with the com- 
plex emotions attendant upon the experi- 
ence of loving. He worked early and late. 
He literally gave himself to the univer- 
sity. He knew women only as students, 
or as the composite wife of the faculty. 
We realized that we need fear only his 
vacations. Even then the danger seemed 
very slight, for he went on long and soli- 
tary walking trips through the mountains, 
avoiding the expensive summer hotels for 
obvious reasons. 

The star above his brow was becoming 
visible even to the dullest eyes when, to 
our discomfiture, we heard that he was 
married. <A day or two later the details 


reached us, suggestive of illimitable 
dreariness. While sojourning at a lonely 
farmhouse, Jennings had been seized 


with pneumonia in consequence of expo- 
sure on the mountains. The daughter of 


his host, realizing, no doubt, the possibili- 
ties of the situation, had nursed him faith- 
fully, and had obtained her reward. In 
quixotic gratitude, Jennings married her, 
and brought her at once to his little suite 
of rooms in the barracks on the border of 
the campus. 

“Tiave you seen her? Poor Jennings! 
She will end his career! ” 

The question and the exclamations be- 
came the stereotyped form of our despair 
over the impossible Mrs. Jennings. Those 
who met her spread ghastly reports of her 
unsuitability. Then Jennings brought 
her to the president’s first reception, a 
very young, badly dressed, awkward coun- 
try girl, with a pretty face and a manner 
half shy, half defiant. It was plain that 
she resented us as much as she worshiped 
her husband. Her adoration of Jennings 
touched our hearts, but could in no wise 
reconcile us to her. 

At first the women of the faculty tried 
to find her a niche where she would be 
comfortable, and we should be justified in 
forgetting her, but it was impossible to do 
anything with her. After a time Jen- 
nings began to realize it himself. He 
woke up from whatever dream he had been 
in, and saw her as she was. Then he was 
more kind to her than ever. 

One evening, an old friend of Jen- 
nings, a kind of father in our university 
Israel, was sitting on the stone bench at 
the back of the library, admiring the sun- 
set, when he heard his name spoken with 
a kind of sob. Looking up, to his sur- 
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prise, he saw Mrs. Jennings. She had 
been crying, and her mouth was working 
nervously. 

“Why, my dear!” the old man said 
with gentle anxiety. 

“ Don’t say nothin’ to me; let me talk,” 
she began impetuously. “I’m goin’ to 
ask you a question, and if you don’t an- 
swer me true and plain, I don’t know 
what I’ll do! There’s no one else to ask, 
no one I ean trust; you folks here never 
say things plain like other folks. But I 
want plain talk now! ” 

“Calm yourself,” said the professor 
soothingly. “Tl try to help you. What 
is it you want to know?” 

“T was in the library gettin’ a book for 
Horatio he wanted in a hurry. I was in 
the what you call ’em—stacks. Two stuck 
up men were on the other side. They 
didn’t see me. One said, ‘Jennings dug 
his grave when he married. She’ll stand 
in his way forever’; the other said, ‘ He’s 
out of everything now. They can’t ask 
that dreadful wife of his to dinners ’— 
that’s all. I want you to tell me if it’s 
true; and I’ll know in your face if you 
lie!” 

The professor was not a coward, but he 
trembled like a leaf. 

“Oh, my poor little girl!” he cried; 
then, with a visible effort, he added: “ No, 
it is not true.” 

“You lie! I know it is!” she almost 
shrieked; then, before he could restrain 
her, she was crouching beside him, sob- 
bing out her misery. She saw it all, she 
said. Would the professor forgive her 
using such language, but she was so un- 
happy! She didn’t know how to make 
herself over, and she stood in Horatio’s 
way! 

He soothed her as best he could, and 
then gave her his arm, and led her home 
as if she had been a princess. He never 
saw her again. None of us saw her again, 
for that night the three little children of 
the chemistry professor, whose wife was 
in bed with a new baby, came down with 
diphtheria. They lived in the same bar- 
racks as Jennings, and Mrs. Jennings 
shut herself up at once with those chil- 
dren, and nursed them day and night till 
she pulled them through. Then she her- 
self sickened, and before a week had 
passed she was dead. 

A few days later, the wife of the chem- 
istry professor met the father in Israel. 
She had just come from putting flowers 
upon Mrs. Jennings’ grave, she said. She 
would love her memory forever. 

“But I shall never quite understand 
her devotion at that time,” she added. “I 
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scarcely knew her.. It seemed unaccount- 
ably reckless.” 
The father in Israel turned away his 


face. 
Anna McClure Sholl. 





The Comradeship of Virginia. 


Hiturarp turned courteously at Lydia 
Denning’s summons. 

“ Will you be so kind as to run up to 
Ted’s den and get the book?” she asked. 
“ Then we can settle the question.” ~ 

Hilliard accepted the commission, as 
befitted Ted’s friend and a fellow who was 
often at the house. He went up stairs 


and knocked at the door of the den. Ex- 
pecting no response, he immediately 


pushed it open. At the same moment a 
head with a mop of brown curls tied into 
a bunch at the back lifted itself from 
above a big book, a pair of brilliant brown 
eyes looked up into Hilliard’s, and Vir- 
ginia’s face broke into a smile as he stood 
smiling back. 

“Oh, come in,” she cried. “ Why are 
you up here? Aren’t you having a good 
time?” 

“ A charming time,” he answered with- 
out hesitation, for Virginia was the young- 
er daughter of the house. “ Why are you 
not down stairs? When are you going to 
be old enough to come to Miss Lydia’s 
parties?” 

“Never, I hope,” declared the girlish 
red lips scornfully. “Do you really like 
them? They sound so stupid to me. 
Think of staying in the house to dance 
when you might be out coasting or ska- 
ting! Now, I’ve been coasting—just came 
in. Such fun!” 

Hilliard sat down upon the arm of 
Ted’s big chair. “Tell me about it,” he 
requested. “In the first place—who took 
you?” 

Virginia closed her book and came 
around to drop among Ted’s sofa pillows, 
six feet away. She wore her skating dress 
yet, he saw; an ankle length, fur bordered, 
gray affair, with a touch of scarlet which 
set off her dark young beauty effectively. 

“Oh, I went with our set,” she ex-« 
plained. “It was magnificent. I 
shouldn’t have made Kent bring me in so 
early if I hadn’t forgotten all about 
Lydia’s party.” 

“But really,” he insisted, “when are 
you ‘coming out ’?” 

“Why, that’s a thing that’s dependent 
on several others,” declared the girl. “In 
the first place, I’m in no hurry. In the 
second place, Lydia’s in no——” She 
stopped abruptly, looking up at him with 
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a shake of the head. “I don’t mean that,” 
she added quickly. 

Hilliard nodded. “I understand. I 
was sure you must be—well, nearly eigh- 
teen at least.” 

“T am—nineteen—at most,” she ad- 
mitted. “If I should put my hair up, 
you'd see.” 

“ And they’re keeping you back on your 
sister’s account?” 

“That’s all right,” she said defiantly. 
“Tt does make a girl seem older to have 
a_big younger sister around. And, be- 
sides, I really want to stay a girl as long 
as I can. I hate to put my hair up and 
my skirts quite down. I don’t care a 
straw for dressing up and going to recep- 
tions and teas and parties. Lydia loves 
it. I love coasting and skating and riding 
and swimming, and all the rest of it.” 

“So do I,” he said heartily, “and it’s 
a long while since I was nineteen.” 

She looked at him critically. “ Yes, I 
should think you must be about thirty 
five. No, you can’t be, because you were 
at college with Ted.” 

He laughed. “ Not quite that,” he said. 
“Tt won’t be long before I am, though. 
But I should like coasting as well as ever. 
I wish I had been out with—your party— 
tonight. It’s years since I’ve coasted.” 

Virginia’s eyes turned longingly toward 
the windows. “It’s a heavenly night,” 
she said. “Let’s go!” She looked at 
him, smiling daringly. 

He stared at her for a minute, then he 
leaped to his feet with a laugh. “Come 
on,” he eried under his breath. “ There’s 
nothing I’d like to do better. But how 
shall we manage it?” 

“T didn’t really mean it,” said Vir- 
ginia; “but if you do we might have just 
one coast, and nobody would miss you. 
We'll slip down the side staircase, and 
Lucian’s bobs are where we can get them.” 

“T’ll tell you,” said Hilliard rapidly, 
his eyes dancing. “ I’ll just take this book 
down to your sister, mix in the crowd, slip 
away in about ten minutes, and then we'll 
be free—see?” 

This plan was carried out. The two 
stole silently away from the house, and in 
ten minutes more were at the suburban 
hill, where a few joyful coasters still lin- 
gered. 

“Can you steer?” demanded Virginia. 

“Unless I’ve grown old faster than I 
feel as if I had, I can—sure.” 

He took his place, she started the bobs, 
and flung herself on behind them. It was 
a long, swift, breathless flight, and then 
they stood at the bottom and looked at 
each other, laughing. 
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They sailed down the hill again and 
again, until Virginia realized the daring 
of this unauthorized, unchaperoned per- 
formance. JHilliard never hated to do 
anything in his life so much as he hated 
to put up those bobs and go in. Ie lin- 
gered in the shadow of the side entrance. 
He pulled off his glove and held out his 
hand. i 

“It’s the best fun I’ve had in a dozen 
blue moons,” he said enthusiastically. 

She nodded, smiling. He retained her 
hand for a moment, then he gently drew 
off the searlet silk mitten. 

“YT don’t like to shake hands with a 
good comrade with gloves on,” he ex- 
plained. She let him have the warm, firm 
little hand a moment—a very short one— 
then drew it demurely away. 

“Good night, Mr. Hilliard,” she said. 
“T’ve enjoyed it, too.” 

“Miss Virginia,” he urged, taking a 
step after her, “ I’ve a favor to ask of you. 
Couldn’t you—wouldn’t your sister be 
willing for you to appear at her evenings 
now?” 

“This is nicer—and so is all the rest of 
my world. Lydia’s is too much indoors. 
I don’t like to wear my best clothes, Mr. 
Hilliard.” 

“Try it. It’s more fun than you think. 
Come down next time—please, Miss Vir- 
ginia. I can’t grow young again and get 
back into your world. You could put up 
your hair and put on a trailing skirt and 
—come into my world. Miss Vir- 
ginia a 

“T really must go.” She was on the top 
step, her hand on the door. But she could 
not escape him. He was at her side in two 
leaps. 

“T should like to be in the same world 
with you,” he said rapidly. “ Miss Vir- 
ginia, come down next time—will you? 
It will just mean that you are willing to 
be friends—comrades—in the same world. 
You don’t know how long I’ve been wait- 
ing for you to get old enough for that.” 

She was gone before the words were 
fairly finished. Presently he was back in 
the hot rooms and the crowd, a faint flush 
on his smooth cheek, and a singular 
sparkle in his eyes. His friends looked at 
him curiously, for some of them under- 
stood just how little interest he took in 
these affatrs of Lydia’s to which she per- 
petually invited him. 

For some reason it was a full month 
before Hilliard again found himself asked 
to the Dennings’, except: informally by 
Ted, as of old. In the mean time, he saw 
very little of Virginia—a passing glimpse 
in the hall or a chance encounter on the 
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street, and each time she was so precisely 
the Virginia of the last year, absorbed in 
her girlish pursuits and pleasures, that he 
held back from any attempt to make fur- 
ther advance in the cause he had at heart. 
If Lydia would have come at his whistle, 
as he knew she would, he told himself that 
Lydia’s sister would have taken flight at a 
glance, and he withheld the glance—when 
she looked his way. 

When at last Lydia entertained again, 
Hilliard found himself entering the 
crowded rooms at the Dennings’ with a 
quicker pulse than any social affair had 
ever caused him. Ie spent the evening 
precisely as usual, however, except that 
the hopeful surveillance he kept of the 
doors changed at length into an anxious 
watch, as the passing of time brought no 
appearance of the figure he wanted to see. 
It was such a little thing he had asked of 
her, he thought; and had he not told her 
expressly that it should mean nothing but 
comradeship? Perhaps that had implied 
in her mind, as indeed he knew that it had 
in his, the beginning of something more. 
As the evening drew to a close and no 
Virginia came, he blamed himself for an 
unwary hunter who had been following 
his game down the wind. 

“ Louis,” said Ted Denning’s voice in 
his ear, just as he had made up his mind 
to go dejectedly home, “ come up to my 
den for a minute, will you /—or—you run 
up first, and Ill be along. U’ve something 
I want to show you.” 

Willingly enough, Hilliard escaped to 
seek the familiar spot. He opened the 
door unceremoniously—and stopped, with 
a rush of warm blood to his heart. With a 
little ery of disecomfited surprise Virginia 
tried to pass him, but his tall, broad shoul- 
dered figure filled the doorway, and he 
stood determinedly still. 

But was this Virginia—this lovely 
woman with the blushing face, the sweet, 
bare neck and arms, the trailing white 
garments? <A transformed and glorified 
Virginia, then! He stared at her, a joyful 
smile breaking over his grave face. But 
with her head bent down and turned aside, 
her hands hurriedly pulling a filmy searf 
over her shoulders, she was imploring like 
a frightened child who has been caught 
at mischief: 

“Please let me go by, Mr. Hilliard. I 
was not going down stairs—really I was 
not. I just dressed up for fun—for—for 
Ted to see. I—it was just for fun és 

“You didn’t do it for me, then?” He 
would not stand aside an inch. He felt 





with a thrill that her sudden intense shy- 
ness was far more significant than her ap- 
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pearance down stairs would have been. 
The thought swept him off his feet. 

“T always liked to dress up,” she 
breathed. “It’s a childish trick.” 

“You told me you hated your best 
clothes.” 

“T do! ”—vehemently. 

“Then why did you put them on 

“ T—you—Mr. Hilliard!” She raised 
her head and tried to meet his look with 
dignity, but the lashes fell before the 
light in his eyes. 

“Virginia ”—he took a step forward 
and bent to whisper the words—“ you did 
do it for me, only you didn’t dare come 
down. Tell me, wasn’t it so? You were 
willing to be comrades after all—just 
comrades for a while, Virginia—till you 
get used to it,” he added under his breath. 

Ted’s step was on the stairs. Hilliard 
turned and closed the door behind him; 
he set his foot against it. Virginia looked 
up appealingly—and found herself for one 
breathless moment in his arms. 

“ Just comrades—till you get used to it, 
darling,” he repeated softly, “and then 
more—more! ” 

“ Hello, old man!” ealled Ted, outside. 
“Did you find it?” 

“Yes, I found it,” answered his friend’s 
voice, with a happy laugh. “Come in.” 

Grace S. Richmond. 


The Lorelei. 

“ TLAvE you seen Eva’s new plaything ? ” 
Boyd swung the yacht telescope towards 
his friend, who squinted through it 
thoughtfully. 

“Do you mean the boat or the man?” 
he asked finally, as he found the small 
speck on the horizon that was Eva’s boat. 
“ That’s her new yawl, and that’s her new 
annexation in the sombrero. They’ve got 
too much wind out there.” 

“It’s a good stout* little boat,” said 
Boyd. “ Id rather see her in it in a 
squall than in her old catboat in an or- 
dinary wind. It’s one that Captain 
Humphreys built for himself. He ealled 
it the Loving Lass, but I understand Miss 
Eva has rechristened her the Lorelei.” 
Boyd reached for the glass and took a 
look through it for himself. “TI believe 
she’s decided not to risk coming back. 
She’s putting in at the cove. They’ll wait 
there till the wind goes down a bit. Why, 
that’s funny; she’s beaching her! What 
do you make of that?” 

“T think,” said the other man, yawning, 
“that your Jap ought to bring up some 
shandygaff. The windward deck of your 
bloomin’ wreck is too cold and this side 
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is too hot, and I don’t for the life of me 
see what interest you find in Eva Chap- 
lain and her boat.” 

“Don’t you?” said Boyd. “ Well, Ill 
tell you. The chances are that you can 
help me and save a lot of time and trouble. 
Of course you will never speak of this to 
any one, and you will never let her have 
the remotest suspicion that you know.” 
He paused a moment, while his companion 
smiled and indicated his assent. 

A Japanese wardroom boy brought a 
tray and glasses, which he laid down on 
the deck between the two men’s chairs. 
The yacht was slopping about helplessly, 
while the engineer and his assistant pot- 
tered in the engine room, and a couple of 
tugs cruised around in hopes that Boyd 
would change his mind and accept a tow. 

* She’ll never be towed into port while 
I’m on board of her,” he had declared 
once or twice before, and he had kept his 
word. But he had never happened to be 
aboard when there was a serious accident. 
Today the captain had come to him and 
suggested that it would be a three or four 
hours’ job getting her under way, and 
every hour that she pounded about in the 
wind was an unnecessary strain. 

Boyd’s friend looked through the tele- 
scope again while Boyd was settling him- 
self, and his face lighted with excitement. 

“She’s putting out again,” he cried, 
handing the glass to Boyd; “and she’s 
alone, by Jove! She’s left the sombrero 
at the cove.” 

Boyd sat up eagerly. “No!” he cried. 
“T know what happened. He proposed 
and she threw him down, and he wouldn’t 
go back with her. The joke of it is that 
he doesn’t know the territory. I’m afraid 
she’s played him a pretty mean joke, un- 


less she told him. There’s not a soul on: 


the island over there, is there?” 

“Don’t believe there is,” said the other. 
“ What a lark! Can’t you see that som- 
brero wilt when he finds he ean’t leave 
and there’s no one to feed him, and no one 
on earth likely to call?” 

Boyd put aside the telescope soberly. 
“ll send the yacht after him, when we’re 
running,” he said. “He’s done me a 
service, if what I think is true.” 

“ A service? How’s that?” 

“Tt’s all part of the story. I’ve loved 
that girl over there—that plucky little 
girl who’s running under a jib and dandy 
beeause she can’t handle them and the 
mainsail—lI’ve loved her since I laid eyes 
on her over a year ago. I think she likes 
me, but she said she was only a schoolgirl, 
and she wanted a little time to know the 
world, and to see how it would be when 
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other men cared for her. She said that 
when two other men had really and sol- 
emnly asked her to marry them and she 
had refused, then she would know her 
own heart, and would feel free to marry 
me.” 

“ That’s unique, at least. And suppose 
you lost interest in the mean time?” 

“ Well, she had to take that chance, just 
as | had to take the chances of her meet- 
ing a fellow she loved better. I fancy she’s 
in no danger of losing me. It’s her fault 
V’m making such an ass of myself over 
these confounded repairs. When I first 
bought the tub, she prophesied that the 
thing would be getting out of order six 
days out of seven, and that I would be in 
tow of a tug whenever I wasn’t at anchor. 
Well, it’s just happened that I’ve had 
three breakdowns this month, and I’m 
mad clear through, and I'll see the beg- 
garly hooker stove in before I'll take a tow 
from anybody.” 

“You said I could help you,” said the 
other, tactfully changing the turn of 
Boyd’s thoughts. 

“ 1’m afraid you'd fail. It’s not a man’s 
job. A man can’t pretend a feeling that 
he doesn’t have. He’s got to feel his part, 
at least for the time being. You know 
Eva’s different from most girls. She’s so 
sincere herself that she can spot a sham 
in any one else through a six foot wall. 
It isn’t every girl who’d be willing to have 
a man know that no one else had ever 
asked her to marry him. And she’s given 
me her word that when she’s turned down 
two other men she'll have my answer 
ready. Now, if my inferences are worth 
anything, she’s turned one down today, 
and if you were good for anything you'd 
ask her tonight.” 

“And feel like a bloomin’ cad? 
thank you.” 

“ But, man alive, it’s only a question of 
time when some other man will doit. By 
asking her yourself, you save him an un- 
comfortable quarter hour, oblige me, and 
shorten up my time of waiting, which is 
getting confoundedly long drawn out. It’s 
a beastly shame that such a rattling pretty 
girl should have so much idle attention 
and so few serious offers.” 

Boyd looked so irritated that his friend 
laid back his head and laughed. He al- 
most laughed himself into the conceit of 
it, for when he finally drew himself to- 
gether it was to say whimsically: 

“Do you know, I’ve half a mind to 
oblige you? ” 

“Good!” exclaimed Boyd. 
you were the right sort.” 

“T don’t promise, mind you,” said his 
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friend; “but if the occasion should pre- 
sent itself, and I felt in the mood, I 
might take a fancy to help you out.” 

Boyd had taken the glass again, and 
had it bearing directly on the sailboat, 
which was growing swiftly larger. “ She’s 
making straight towards us,” he said. “I 
expect she wants to take on some one to 
help her handle the boat. It’s too blowy 
for one person to handle three sails, and I 
guess she doesn’t like to come in with her 
mainsail down. If she comes alongside, 
go with her, Wolcott. It’s your chance.” 

The yawl came quickly towards them, 
and they watched it without needing to 
use the glass. Boyd sent for the mega- 
phone. 

“Hello!” he said. “Come alongside 
and take Wolcott ashore, will you? We’ve 
broken down again, and he’s tired of wait- 
ing.” 

She made a couple of tacks and brought 
up to leeward of the yacht, letting go her 
sheet ropes so that the sails flapped idle; 
then, running to the bow, she staved off 
from the yacht’s side with one hand while 
she tossed her painter to Boyd. 

“Hello! ” she said. It seemed to both 
men that they had never seen her so 
radiant. “I wish you would come, Mr. 
Wolcott. Mr. Rathborn had a quarrel 
with me over the centerboard, and when 
we got over near the island he made me 
put him off.” 

“Did he know it was an island?” 

“T’m afraid he didn’t,” she said, laugh- 
ing, “ for he spoke of walking back to the 
hotel. I thought perhaps you’d go after 
him, when you get under steam.” 

“ Sure,” said Boyd. “ It will be a coup- 
le of hours or so, but he can improve 
his geography of the neighborhood.” 

Wolcott had dropped into the Lorelei 
and stepped aft, but Eva was still standing 
on the deck at the bow, leaning against 
the mainmast. Boyd leaned nearer. 
“You quarreled about the centerboard?” 
he said, implying by his tone that she had 
left much more unsaid. 

“Not about it, over it,” she corrected. 
“T didn’t say what we quarreled about.” 

“Can I set my mind at rest?” asked 
Boyd. 

“ Oh, yes,” she said. “I think we'd bet- 
ter push off, don’t you? We’re knocking 
all the pretty paint off your side.” 

Boyd tossed their painter to them. Eva 
took the tiller and gathered up the sheets, 
while Wolcott raised the mainsail, and in 
a few minutes the spray was coming over 
them like showers of rice at a wedding. 

“What’s the use of putting in?” said 
Wolcott. “I’m not ina hurry. I insisted 
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on leaving the yacht because I can’t see 
any fun in poking around in a boat that’s 
not working, with a man that’s in a bad 
humor and too obstinate to take a tow.” 

“Poor Kenneth! ” 

“ Poor Kenneth, indeed! ” scoffed Wol- 
cott. “ Why, he has fifty thousand a year, 
and he is sure that you love him.” 

“T know,” she said. 

“Well, we watched you through the 
glass, and he made up his mind that he 
was one refusal nearer his answer, and the 
devil tempted him. He begged me to pro- 
pose to you. Said he didn’t see any use 

*in delaying the game till a man came 
along with a bona fide offer.” 

The girl at the tiller laughed. “You 
know, I half liked him at first,” she said. 
“That’s why I made that silly compact. 
Thank heaven I didn’t marry him then! 
Well, what did you say?” 

“1? Oh, I thought it over, and said if 
I happened to feel in the mood I might 
oblige him, but not to count on it. By 
the way, did your sombreroed friend de- 
clare himself?” 

“Te did, and he tried to kiss me, so 
IT put him ashore and told him the walk- 
ing was excellent.” 

“The mischief he did! Well, you are 
looking peculiarly kissable today. I’d kiss 
you myself if I didn’t know Boyd is 
watching our every motion with his glass. 
The thing that amused me was his being 
so dead sure of your loving him; he’s so 
gone on himself.” 

Eva trimmed the sail a little closer, and 
the bow sent up a higher spray. The rail 
had not been out of the water since they 
left the yacht. “Il have to tell him,” 
she said. 

“No,” said Wolcott, his face lighting 
with a sudden thought; “ let me tell him.” 

That night Boyd sought Wolcott at the 
yacht club, and found him sitting on the 
deep veranda in the moonlight, a table 
at his elbow, his face in shadow. Boyd 
dropped into a chair. 

“Have—I watched with my glass—I 
didn’t see you propose to her.” 

“T knew you were watching. <A fellow 
can’t be demonstrative when he knows 
somebody’s looking on. I’ve asked her all 
right.” 

“Thank heaven,” said Boyd, “ that’s 
over. I’m indebted to you, old man. I 
ean’t for the life of me understand why 
it’s not been done before. Here I’ve wait- 
ed a year! Well, I guess I will go over 
and see her. It’s not too late.” 

“Tm afraid it is,” said Wolcott, puff- 
ing lazily at a cigarette. “ You see, when 
I asked her, she accepted me.” 
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Boyd sprang up, and his chair fell over 
backwards. 

“But, heavens alive, man!” he ex- 
claimed, “didn’t she tell you she loved 
me?” 

“ Said she loved me,” said Wolcott. 

Boyd walked up and down. “It’s 
deuced rough on you,” he said at length. 
“ What do you propose to do? Old man, 
I’m awfully sorry. What can you do?” 

“ Marry her,” said Wolcott with resig- 
nation. 

“ When you don’t love her? ” 

“Oh, I don’t dislike her. And remem- 
ber, Boyd, your agreement was that she 
should report to you after she had refused 
the third man who asked her to marry 
him. There was no clause in case she 
should accept him.” 

“How long have you been engaged?” 
said Boyd, who began to understand. 

“ About two weeks.” 

Boyd did not open his lips for half an 
hour. When he spoke it was to an entirely 
different purpose. 

“My yacht is patched up again,” he 
said. “I think I’]l take a run up to Bar 
Harbor.” 

Marguerite Tracy. 


The Circus Mascot. 


“Mascot? Is there such a thing as a 
mascot ? ” 

There is only one answer you will ever 
get from a circus man or a sailor in an- 
swer to that question. I’ve worked under 
canvas on sea and on land, and I can tell 
you a mascot makes a lot of difference in 
the sailing. The most genuine mascot I 
ever saw or heard about was the one that 
steered us clear of hard luck the last 
eighteen years I was in the circus busi- 
ness. 

I had been with the Barnum show, do- 
ing somersaults over a gradually increas- 
ing string of horses, elephants, and cam- 
els, until I felt like trying to jump into 
the next world.- I was only twenty then, 
and I was ambitious; but when the man- 
ager wanted me to do a triple, which no 
man has mastered, and which has killed 
every leaper that ever tried it, I quit and 
signed with the Gwinn & Goodrich Com- 
pany, just then starting on a tour. 

Ill luek seemed to have starred us. 
Everything went wrong—the bill posters, 
the schedules, the weather; and what with 
short receipts and long expenses, things 
got worse, till anything but a wry face 
behind the scenes was a rare sight. Not 
a man in the show was drawing more than 
half pay; but still they hung on, always 











looking forward to a better day, after the 
habit of circus people. 

This state of affairs had lasted about 
six weeks, with no change, unless it was 
from bad to worse; and it was with a 
pretty gloomy prospect ahead of us that 
we pulled stakes one night at a small town 
in West Virginia and rolled out through 
a pouring rain, our next point being 
Lynchburg, Virginia. It was about twelve 
o’clock, I guess, when word was passed 
through the train that a girl baby had 
been born while we were rolling gloomily 
along. There reverberated through the 
train, from one end to the other, a shout 
of joy. 

“Minnie has brought us a mascot!” 
some one shouted, and we began turning 
up the lights. Though the rain continued 
to pour, and everything seemed to point 
towards another bad day, we were so sure 
that luck would turn that we started cele- 
brating at once. 

Minnie, the mother of the baby, and 
Sardonny, her husband, the lion tamer, 
had been with Gwinn & Goodrich for sev- 
eral years. Minnie was the neatest little 
bareback rider that ever went on the bills. 
There wasn’t a man in the circus, from 
“Fatty ” Sam Gwinn down to the mean- 
est supe in the stable gang, that didn’t 
love her. And there wasn’t a man of them 
that didn’t envy Sardonny—not his fame 
in the arena, though that was something 
to be proud of, but his wife. 

The mascot was not an hour old before 
we had voted a name for her—Stella, be- 
cause we considered her our lucky star. 
There was not another eye closed in the 
train that night, unless it was that of old 
Semiramis, the mother of twelve ele- 
phants; but it always required a pretty 
sharp prod of the “ teaser ” to awake her. 
We sent in regularly to see if all was well 
with the mascot, and at four o’clock I 
went out on the platform to have a look 
at the weather. 

It had stopped raining, and away up in 
one corner of the sky hung a single little 
star that looked as if it had just sneaked 
out from behind the curtain to let the 
audience know there was life behind 
there yet. Somehow, I’d begun to feel 
good all over; and just about daylight, 
when we rolled into Lynchburg, the sky 
was as clear as a blue sea. I never saw 
things work as smoothly as they did that 
day. The big tent went up like a main- 
sail filling before the breeze, and the cir- 
cus was a thing of life by ten o’clock. And 
I never saw such a jam—why, the ushers 
packed the audience till you couldn’t have 
driven a pin among ’em with a sledge 
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hammer. Sam Gwinn was a_ hogshead 
of smiles that night, and when he tossed 
a twenty dollar yellow boy into his hat as 
the starter of a fund for the mascot, it was 
amazing how that fund grew in ten min- 
utes. The boys actually tumbled over one 
another to get to the hat. 

From that day for years we didi’t meet 
anything but success. Sam Gwinn soon 
became overrun with applications from 
fakirs wanting concessions. The mascot 
became the pet of our whole community, 
and Minnie was as proud of our attention 
to the baby as she was of the baby herself. 
Stella waxed strong and fat, and she was 
as pretty as her mother. She was three 
years old when she accomplished the 
crowning triumph of her mission. It was 
the most wonderful thing I ever witnessed 
in my life, through all my career as circus 
man and sailor. 

The Prince of Zambesiland was a huge 
tiger of unmixed South African blood, 
and the most untractable beast among 
Sardonny’s performers, the only one, I 
believe, the lion tamer actually feared. 
Often I had seen Sardonny pacing up and 
down for hours at a time in front of the 
Prince’s cage, the tiger himself keeping 
pace with his master, with only the bars 
between them. When asked what he was 
doing, Sardonny would usually answer, 
with a smile that did not always denote 
satisfaction, that he was studying the case 
of the Prince of Zambesiland. Three 
nights in the week Sardonny would enter 


the eage, during the hour of quiet that - 


reigned after the evening performance, 
and bring to bear every method known to 
his peculiar skill in his efforts to accom- 
plish the complete subjection of the beast. 
Usually some of us would gather in the 
tent to witness these efforts of Sardonny, 
and Minnie and the mascot were invari- 
ably there. 

Minnie gave her little round shoulders 
many a shrug during these experiments, 
and it was always with a deep and dis- 
tinetly audible sigh of relief that she 
heard the click of the bolt closing the cage 
door after the exit of her husband. There 
was a wonderful contrast between the 
stern look of the lion tamer’s eyes while 
engaged with the Prince and the gleam of 
tenderness that fell from them when, after 
these performances, the little mother of 
the mascot would fly to embrace him in 
the exuberance of her joy at having him 
for another day at least. 

We had just completed an engagement 
in San Antonio, Texas, and the tents were 
being struck preparatory to our departure 
for E] Paso, where we were billed to ap- 
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pear the next day. The Prince of Zam- 
besiland had been unusually surly that 
day, and Sardonny had been provoked al- 
most to the point of ending the beast’s 
career with a pistol ball, so he told a few 
of us, ineluding Minnie and the mascot. 
He entered the cage with his short whip 
doubled up in his hand, and the Prince of 
Zambesiland met him with shining teeth. 
Minnie shrugged her little shoulders, but 
never once allowed her gaze to wander 
from her husband’s movements. 

Protesting at every point, the tiger was 
drilled through the various feats of his 
performance, until Sardonny seemed to 
be satisfied. The whip had been freely 
used, and the Prince was left restlessly 
pacing up and down the cage. I could see 
then that he was watching Sardonny as 
the latter stepped through the doorway 
upon the ladder. Even Minnie had just 
breathed her usual sigh of relief, for the 
keeper had almost closed the door behind 
her husband, and the mascot had started 
on a run to her father. 

Suddenly, with a terrific growl, the 
Prince threw himself so violently against 
the cage door that the keeper was over- 
turned, and the tiger was out of the cage. 
At a single bound, he was upon Sardonny. 
The lion tamer had fallen upon his back, 
and the tiger was standing with one huge 
paw on his intended victim’s breast and 
the other uplifted above his face, while a 
low but terrible growl issued from his 
throat. Minnie had uttered one shrill 
shriek and fallen fainting into the arms 
of Landry, the juggler. 

Those of us who had revolvers trained 
them on the beast. Others picked up 
sledges, pitchforks, any weapon at hand, 
and then we were parakyzed by a new and 
greater terror. The little mascot had run 
to her father’s rescue. For an instant my, 
mind refused to act; then I started for- 
ward with a blind purpose to get between 
the baby and those terrible jaws. I saw 
a little white hand reach upward and take 
the tiger by the ear, as one might fondle 
a kitten. I couldn’t breathe, I couldn’t 
even look away. When I saw the Prince 
cover his white teeth, and heard his growl 
die down into silence, I thought my senses 
were playing tricks on me. The tiger 
turned away from Sardonny and allowed 
the child to lead him to the eage door. At 
the foot of the ladder she released her 
hold, and, at a single bound, he sprang 
through the opening and crouched in a 
corner. 

Not one of us had moved, nor was there 
a stir for seconds afterwards; not until 
Stella turned with a laugh and ran to- 
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wards her father. A keeper closed the 
door of the cage and shot the bolt, while 
Sardonny folded the child in his arms. 
Then we shouted and cried, and Minnie 
revived as suddenly as she had fainted. 

It wasn’t a miracle so far as the tiger 
was concerned. The cage trained beasts 
are dazed when they get out of their pris- 
ons, and the action of the child, coupled 
with the sense of freedom, distracted the 
beast’s attention and confused him. The 
only miracle was in the courage and wis- 
dom of the baby. 

That night the entire Gwinn & Good- 
rich combination toasted the mascot all 
the way from San Antonio to El Paso. 
And when the story was told in the latter 
town the following day, we had to produce 
little Stella during each performance just 
to give the audience a chance to see her. 
Yes, all this occurred a good many years 
ago, but it is still pretty fresh in my mind. 

What became of the mascot? Well, 
about fifteen years after that little oceur- 
rence in San Antonio, I told Sardonny I 
didn’t suppose I could wait any longer; 
and as the mascot and I had talked it all 
over, and she had told me she did not 
think I was a bit too old, the matter was 
duly arranged, and the wedding took place 
under the big canvas. 

Of course the circus business is a thing 
of the past with us now; but if you want 
io be introduced to the finest little mascot 
of domestic felicity in the world, do us the 
honor to eall around some evening. 

Charles Sloan Reid. 


A Forgotten Spoon. 


When the broth is eaten, the spoon is forgotten. 
—Spanish Proverb. 


I ruink I must have been dozing. Any- 
how, I was utterly bewildered when I 
heard the baby ushering Marshall into 
the room beyond. 

He had spent the morning out at Spring 
Farm. When he came past to bid me 
good by, and rushed on down to the depot 
to eatch a train to the East, I saw from 
his face that he had once more failed with 
Norothy. I didn’t ask him; I couldn’t 
bear to hear the dismal story all over 
again. Dot had refused him twice, but 
Marshall was perennial. 

I’m fond of Marshall; he’s a nice boy. 
But when he came tearing through the 
library and back into the room whete I 
lay, demanding that I should rise imme- 
diately and fly with him to Spring Farm, 
I was just a trifle indignant. 

“Why, you were out there this morn- 
ing,” I remonstrated, 
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“T know it,” he returned, as he dragged 
at everything on the hat rack, seeking 
suitable headgear for me; “but my train 
is three hours late, and I’ve got something 
I must say to Dorothy. Oh, do come on, 
just as you are! You look charming. I 
assure you I never saw you look better. 
Tve got a buggy right here at the side 
door, and a good horse. Please come! ” 
And he presented me with a bright red 
Tam o’ Shanter. 

I laughed a little hysterically as I pulled 
down my crumpled dressing sack and 
smoothed my tousled hair. 

It was a hot August afternoon, and I’d 
been simply floundering about on the 
couch for an hour. My costume looked it. 
I rejected the flaming Tam with dignity, 
and selected a huge garden hat as offering 
some concealment to my discrepancies. 

I pulled back when I saw that wretched 
buggy. It had no top, and was so lacking 
in space as to come under the flippant de- 
scription of a “hug me tight.” Marshall 
had selected it strictly for speed. 

“T ean’t go in that thing, Marshall,” I 


wailed. “I shall be disgraced. I’m a 
sight. I——” Marshall was bundling me 
in. 


“You see,” he explained, as he started 
at a breakneck speed down the street, “ it’s 
those infernal girls.” 

Marshall’s driving was sketchy. I think 
I may say it was purely impressionistic. 
Sometimes all four wheels were in the air, 
and sometimes only two. 
~ “Are you taking me to see the girls? 
I asked meekly. 

“Why, yes, in a sort of way,” he re- 
turned. “You know how they act. I 
couldn’t get a minute alone with Dorothy. 
If 1 asked her to walk to the spring, they 
all went, and if I wanted to go back and 
sit on the poreh—why, they all got tired 
and wanted to go and sit down, too. I 
want you to head them off, and give me 
just five minutes with Dorothy. I’ve got 
something to say to her now that I think 
will make a difference.” 

It was a fine afternoon in spite of the 
heat. All the really nice people, the peo- 
ple who have a way of saying horrid 
little stinging things about their dearest 
friends, were out driving on the road to 
Spring Farm. We had been meeting some 
of them and passing others for quite a 
while. I am sure I did not need the sear- 
let Tam. My own countenance supplied 
deficiencies of that sort. 

Arrived at the farm, I engaged those 
four unsuspecting girls—and even they 
patronized me because of my perfunctory 
costume—in fierce and unremitting con- 


”? 
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versation, while Marshall fairly galloped 
off with Dorothy. He ought to have been 
succeeding, for I had to send Betty to call 
them four times. , 

If I had hoped to go home in any more 
seemly fashion than I traveled out to 
Spring Farm, I should have been disap- 
pointed, for I was near not getting there 
at all. Marshall’s face was set and gray, 
poor boy, as he strode past and proceeded 
to clamber up into the “hug me tight,” 
entirely oblivious of me until reminded 
by my rather infantile supplication that 
he would “ take me, please.” 

He had done it again. The something 
special he had rushed out there to say was 
of no avail; but he had that train to make, 
and we drove back in gloomy silence, and 
at that same furious pace. 

As we raced into town, Marshall drew 
out his watch. “I’m awfully sorry, Mrs. 
Bryant,” he said, “but I haven’t an in- 
stant of time to take you home. If you'll 
go on now to the station with me, why, I 
‘an send you back from there, you know.” 

I searcely felt delighted, but I nodded 
acquiescently. 

When we got to the station, we drove in 
below, where all the trains come, and Mar- 
shall sprang out, flung the lines to me, 
and, crying, “ Leave the horse at Smith’s, 
Mrs. Bryant,” prepared to depart. 

I clutched his coat sleeve frantically. 
“ Marshall,” I remonstrated, “I can’t 
drive up the street in an open buggy 
dressed as I am, and leave this horse at a 
livery stable.” 

“I’m dreadfully sorry,” he answered. 
“ Couldn’t you telephone, and they'll send 
a man down for you?” 

Some nice people whom I’d always sus- 
pected of not liking me very well came 
down the steps about this time. I ob- 
served that they exchanged glances as 
they saw me clutching Marshall’s sleeve, 
and begging him not to leave me. 

“T haven’t a cent to pay for phoning, 


Marshall,” I called wildly, as he pulled 


away without another word. 

The group was augmented by three 
more people, for whose opinion I really 
eared. 

Marshall, halting, dived into his pocket 
and handed me a dime... I was conscious, 
as I slunk up stairs, that they thought he 
had bought me off and bought me cheap. 

When I took down the receiver I found 
there was some one already on the line. 
It was Dorothy’s voice that I heard eall- 
ing excitedly, “ Central, oh, central, give 
me the depot; I don’t know the number! ” 

“What do you want, Dorothy?” I 
asked irritably. 
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“Oh, is that you, Alice?” she panted. 
“Ts Marshall there? Tell him to come to 
the ’phone, please.” 

“ Yes—no—I don’t know,” I answered 
coherently. “ His train’s just pulling out, 
I think. This is the depot.” 

“Oh, Cousin Alice,” begged Dorothy, 
“do run quick, fly, catch him, tell him I’m 
sorry, tell him I say—yes! ” 

I dropped the receiver, turned, and fled 
down the stairway. Marshall’s train was 
beginning to move. He stood dejectedly 
= the rear platform, his valise beside 
1im. 

“Wait!” I cried. “Stop him, hold 
on!” 

If the report did not get abroad that I 
had been unable to part from the partner 
of my shameless careerings and had re- 
called him at the last moment—if it did 
not, I say, I don’t know why it didn’t; 
for I was quite close to the platform, and 
able to speak lower, when I panted, “ Dor- 
othy’s sorry, and she says yes! ” 

Marshall flung off his valise and 
launched himself after it. He paid very 
little heed as to whether either missile 
floored me. 

“Where is she?” he asked, his eager 
eyes searching everywhere for Dorothy. 

“Oh, she isn’t here,” I replied. “She 
telephoned.” 

“Then we'll just get right into the 
buggy and drive out there again,” he an- 
nounced joyously. 

Suddenly his disapproving eye fell up- 
on my garden hat. Marshall is a fastid- 
ious fellow in the matter of clothes. His 
glance traveled down to my bare hands. 
They were grimy where I had clutched 
the buggy and pawed over the telephone. 
He took in at some length my crumpled 
dressing sack, my mussed and shabby 
linen skirt, and my house slippers down 
at the heel. 

“ Well,” he concluded warily, “ perhaps 
you'd better go up on the car;” and he 
doled me out another dime. 

I said that I would. I was too bruised 
in spirit and soiled in body to turn upon 
him. I was a veritable worm, and I 
crawled weakly up the steps. Somewhere 
I found a hypocritical smirk to answer the 
engaging smiles with which he waved me 
up and away. I observed sullenly that he 
kept a wary outlook for respectable spec- 
tators of his beaming farewells to my un- 
respectable self. 

Meeting more and nicer people, I 
climbed into the waiting car, and set my 
grimed and desolate face towards home 
and a justly indignant husband. 

Grace MacGowan Cooke. 









































THE DIVIDED CLOTH SKIRT, DESIGNED TO GIVE 
OF THE HORSE. 


THE 
WHEN THE RIDER DISMOUNTS, THE TWO SIDES OF THE SKIRT MAY BE 


EFFECT OF SIDE SADDLE RIDING ON EITHER SIDE 


BUTTONED TOGETHER. 


Should Woman Ride Astride? 


BY ELIZABETH YORKE MILLER. 


A DISCUSSION OF A FASHION THAT APPEARS TO BE GAINING 
GROUND, IN WHICH SAFETY, HEALTH, AND PROPRIETY ARE CON- 
SIDERED, AS WELL AS THE QUESTION OF COSTUME. 


*HOULD woman ride astride? Well, 
humanly speaking, why shouldn’t 
she do what she wants to? One never 
finds men deep in solemn conclave as to 
whether man should do this or that. Each 
decides for himself to the best of his 
lights, and there is no tedious debate on 
the subject. But women, by instinct, 
yearn for external authority by which to 
direct their ways, and it is this tendency 
to act as a body that has given rise to all 
the general aphorisms about “ woman.” 
You don’t hear “man” described in this 
collective way. Men seem to have a recog- 
nized right to their individuality; but 
“woman” is held up as a composite em- 
bracing the whole sex, and then proverbs 
are made about her which no individual 
can escape... 
She might ignore the proverbs, but the 
laws that bind her individual will in ut- 
terly unimportant matters are«harder to 
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avoid. Should she bicycle? Should she 
wear short  skirts—corsets—bloomers ? 
Should she smoke? There is ceaseless 
elacking as to whether she ought or ought 
not, in matters where the decision should 
rest entirely on personal preference and 
conviction. 

But dces she want to ride astride? 
That is a different matter altogether; and 
recent indications seem to suggest that, 
under the right conditions, she does. If 
she is sensible, she wants to do all things 
in the most comfortable and healthful 
way that is consistent with good taste. 
To find this way is not always easy, and 
it is here that the experience of others 
may help. 

Personally, I have ridden a two and a 
three horn side saddle, a flat English cross 
saddle that was little more than a leather 
pad, a Mexican saddle as big as a rocking 
chair, with a four inch pommel and stir- 
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rups like starch boxes, and bareback. The 
last is not to be commended for comfort, 
for the average horse has a ribbed and 
notched backbone that makes no conces- 
sions. A blanket strapped on is a slight 
alleviation, though the animal’s jig sawed 
spinal column seems to penetrate even 
that in time. It is at best an uneasy seat, 
endurable only to those who have prac- 
tised it from early childhood. 


SIDE SADDLES AND CROSS SADDLES. 


The side saddle4tacking the third horn, 
which fits closely down over the left knee, 
is far less secure than any other saddle, 
entailing the disadvantages of both meth- 
ods of riding. Yet.the girl who learns on 
that, without the steadying and reassur- 
ing third horn, gains a poise and sureness 
that the conventional side saddle does not 
teach. From the very fact that her seat 
depends more on her own adroitness in 
balancing than on mechanical aids, her 
body adjusts itself to the demands of the 
exercise, and learns a valuable independ- 
ence. I have seen a pupil of this saddle, 
confronted with a broken stirrup, twist 
her knees together and gallop cheerfully 
home without foot rest of any kind. Still, 
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learning in this fashion is undeniably 
more difficult, and the timid will make 
much faster progress with two good stir- 
rups under her feet and her body in a 
normal position for balancing. 

Of the two cross saddles, the Mexican 
was certainly the more comfortable. This 
was largely due to the high pommel, which 
gave a reassuring sense of security, of 
something fixed that might be resorted to 
in time of upheaval. And then, too, it 
felt a trifle “dashing,” with its carved 
leather and flying fringes; and such un- 
practical advantages are not to be scorned. 
A pinch of stimulation doubles the cour- 
age of the average woman, and trebles her 
enjoyment. 

Of course riding astride makes the un- 
accustomed rider very lame, at first, and 
a big, hard saddle increases the painful 
results. One should begin on a horse 
with a narrow barrel, so that the knees 
are not forced apart any farther than 
necessary. The round body of a well fed 
pony is anything but comfortable for a 
first experience. 

So far as health is concerned, both 
methods of riding are condemned _ by 
voices of equal authority, and some 

physicians go so far 





as to say that women 











should not ride on 
horseback at all. This 
is an extreme opinion, 
probably due to in- 
stanees where women 
have ridden unadvised- 
ly and without proper 
moderation. Ifa 
woman sits a side sad- 
dle correctly, there is 
no twist given to her 
ie vital organs; and with 
careful choice of cross 
saddle and horse, and 
wisdom in not over- 
doing, riding astride 
need not injure a 
sound physique. 

It is in positions of 
sudden danger that 
the cross saddle shows 
its marked advantages. 
Those who have ridden 
over rough mountain 
trails, where the slip- 
ping of a girth meant 
imminent peril, have 
discovered this, some- 














times at great cost. 





HOW THE FRENCHWOMAN RIDES ASTRIDE—ZOUAVE TROUSERS OF CHEVIOT 
COMING WELL BELOW THE KNEE, LEATHER LEGGINGS OR HIGH 


BOOTS, AND A CLOTH CAP. 


For it must be accept- 
ed as the truth that 
a side saddle which 

















SHOULD WOMAN 


will not turn has never been con- 
structed. No matter how tightly the girth 
is cinched, if the weight of the body 
is thrown to one side or the other with 
great force, the saddle will follow, and 
once it begins to turn, the rider is well 
nigh helpless. Riding astride, one can 
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the conventional woman’s saddle, and it 
is probably from this fact, together with 
the natural character of the country, that 
the Western woman is a readier convert 
to eross saddle riding than her more con- 
servative Eastern sister. 

The fearless little Westerner in som- 























THE OLD FASHIONED CLOTH SKIRT WHICH STILL DOMINATES THE CITY PARKS, THOUGH 
THE PROGRESSIVE DECLARE THAT ITS DOOM IS SEALED. 


grip the horse with the knees and lessen 
the strain on the girths. So far as safety 
in riding is concerned, a good _ horse- 
woman who rides astride has an advan- 
tage over a better one who uses a side 
saddle. Even the best trained horse is 
disconeerted by an unequal distribution 
of weight. When an emergency arises, 
the side saddle rider is very likely to dis- 
cover, too late for remedy, her inability 
to maintain her poise as well as her con- 
trol of her horse. Serious accidents have 
resulted which prove the inadequacy of 


brero and buekskin divided skirt, dashing 
across the plains or climbing steep moun- 
tain roads on her cow pony, knows how 
to ride. She can stick to her saddle like 
a burr. Usually she has mastered the side 
saddle as well, but she uses it as a con- 
cession, not from preference. 

Those who ride only in parks, or along 
well ordered country roads, need not be 
so much concerned about danger. But 
although the emergency arises less fre- 
quently, when it does present itself the 
chanees of injury are very great. And as 
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for women who follow the hounds, the 
greater safety in riding astride is beyond 
question. 


WHERE WOMEN RIDE ASTRIDE. 


In the large riding academies, little 
girls are almost invariably taught to ride 
on a boy’s saddle, changing to the side 
saddle when they become sufficiently skill- 
ed, or continuing with the boy’s saddle 
until they become what is considered too 
big to ride in that fashion. Not infre- 
quently these little equestrians are seen 
on the park roadways striding their ponies 
with all the cheerful abandon of the new 
woman; and it is not strange that some 
of them rebel, when the time comes to 
make a change in their method of riding, 
and to give up the saddle which has been 
a source of security to them for so long. 

That this is true is shown by the popu- 
larity of the cross saddle at Asheville, 
North Carolina, last winter. Little girls 
who have grown to the dignity of misses, 
and misses on the verge of young lady- 
hood, appeared constantly astride their 
ponies and horses. Some older horse- 
women took up the same manner of riding. 
Inasmuch as those who approved of the 
cross saddle are persons of the first posi- 
tion, it may be said to have made real 
headway towards social sanction. 

Whether riding astride will ever become 
common in our city parks is a question; 
indeed, the chances are against it. One 
young woman in New York has shown the 
courage ‘of her convictions by appearing 
in Central Park on a man’s saddle. She 
firmly believes it to be the normal and 
healthy way to ride, and she says there is 
nothing unpleasant or undesirable about 
it. She claims that the cross saddle is 
more comfortable for her, and that the 
even distribution of her body makes it 
more comfortable for her horse. 

A strong argument for eross saddle ri- 
ding lies in the truth of the statement that 
riding sideways injures and permanently 
weakens the horse. This is particularly 
true where the riders are unskilled or 
badly taught. The bands and _ girths 
which hold the saddle are often improp- 
erly adjusted, and when to this is added 
the strain of a eareless rider weighing 
heavily on one side, it may easily be seen 
that injury to the horse is by no means 
impossible. 

The average American girl is slow to 
take up a fashion at the cost of attracting 
attention, and there is, as yet, a certain 
notoriety connected with eross saddle 
riding for women. The Parisienne has 
set aside public opinion on her own boule- 
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vards, or perhaps she has turned it in 
favor of her new ideas. At any rate, she 
rides on a man’s saddle fearlessly in the 
broad light of day. Perhaps the way was 
paved by the bicycle, for in Paris nearly 
all women cyclists wear bloomers and ride 
the diamond frame wheel. 

England has half approved of the cross 
saddle, and several women of title are try- 
ing it for their little girls, by way of ex- 
periment. This last winter certain Amer- 
ican women of prominence took the polo 
field in this fashion, and so probably gave 
the innovation a greater push than all the 
laws of sense and hygiene could ever do. 


THE QUESTION OF COSTUME. 


The costumes designed especially for 
the cross saddle rider offer a relief from 
the conventional and trying habit, but 
are in many cases rather too striking to 
be widely adopted. In this country, the 
woman who rides astride usually makes 
some futile effort to conceal the fact. She 
will array herself in a long skirt, buttoned 
front and back, which, of course, must 
be unbuttoned whenever she mounts her 
horse. Underneath this skirt she wears 
ordinary riding boots and short knicker- 
bockers. The jacket is the familiar one of 
the riding habit. The skirt, which falls 
evenly on both sides, is prevented from 
flapping by means of weights sewed in the 
hem. Miss Rahe, who has braved criti- 
cism in Central Park, wears an ordinary 
divided skirt, which makes her look as if 
she was riding a side saddle on the side 
from which one sees her. 

The Englishwoman and the Parisienne 
make no attempt at skirts. Their style of 
dress is frankly intended for striding a 
horse. The favorite basis for the cos- 
tume is a pair of bloomers of the same 
material as the coat, cut rather full and 
plaited, and reaching half way between 
the knee and ankle. These are met by 
leather leggings worn over low patent 
leather shoes. One rather striking cos- 
tume seen in Paris at the time of last 
year’s exposition was of black cheviot, 
with long plaited bloomers, and a tight 
fitting, semi military jacket braided with 
gold. The cap was of black silk felt, with 
gold bands, and the leggings of black pat- 
ent leather. 

A more sensible and more conventional 
dress consists of bloomers worn under a 
long divided coat, tightly buttoned to the 
waist, and hanging free from the waist 
down. This costume does away with the 
necessity of buttoning and unbuttoning a 
divided riding skirt, and _ practically 
serves the same purpose. 























SHOULD WOMAN RIDE ASTRIDE? 


For rough riding in parts of the coun- 
try where comfort is more to be desired 
than looks, nothing is more serviceable 
than a Norfolk jacket of rough cloth and 
loose knickerbockers of the same material. 
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is hard for a true modern to see any in the 
simple act of striding a horse, while it is 
impossible for the old fashioned to see 
anything else. The old and the new must 
fight it out together till the fittest survives. 








THE 





With this suit are worn either leather 
leggings or heavy golf stockings, accord- 
ing to the preference of the rider. A 
woman who adopted this style of costume 
for a Western riding trip carried in her 
clothes kit a divided golf skirt, of the same 
material as the bloomers and jacket, and 
donned the skirt when she neared eciviliza- 
tion, or when she was not actually in the 
saddle. 

Little girls who ride astride usually 
wear short bloomers, or, if they are very 
young indeed, they come to the riding 
academy in their school dresses, and do not 
trouble to make a change of costume. 

As for the question of impropriety, it 











LONG DIVIDED COAT, TIGHTLY BUTTONED 
TO THE WAIST AND HANGING FREE BELOW, 
WORN OVER BLOOMERS AND 
GINGS—A WISE 
WHO GOES IN FOR CROSS COUNTRY RIDING. 


LEATHER LEG- 


COSTUME FOR THE WOMAN 


The result is not hard to foresee, in a gen- 
eration when women’s shoes are no longer 
supposed to be fastened to their petti- 
coats. 

The heads of several prominent riding 
academies have taken a decided stand 
against eross saddle riding for women, 
averring that it is unhygienie, unneces- 
sary, and generally undesirable. Their 
authority would be a serious argument 
against the innovation, were it not for the 
fact that riding astride is much easier 
than the other way—and so may be mas- 
tered in a very much fewer number of 
lessons. Naturally, the profession is not 
going to encourage such changes. 

It is said that Buffalo Bill indorses the 
new idea so heartily that he has offered a 
bet that in ten years the side saddle will 
be almost extinct. 





























CLAY MODELING, EXPERIMENTALLY INTRODUCED IN THE 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS—SPECIMENS OF THE WORK 


DONE BY PUPILS OF THE PRIMARY GRADE. 


The New Manual Training. 


BY ARTHUR 


THE PART THAT MANUAL TRAINING PLAYS 


SIGNER Y. 


IN THE MODERN SYSTEM 


OF INSTRUCTION—IT IS NOT INTENDED TO TEACH TRADES, BUT. TO 
MAKE EDUCATION MORE NATURAL, MORE THOROUGH, AND MORE 


PRACTICAL. 


HE misunderstanding of the modern 
idea of manual training in schools, 
even among intelligent and well informed 
people, is truly amazing. The popular 
notion seems to be that it is a sort of ad- 
vanced kindergarten, in which some chil- 
dren find their tasks play, while others are 


made to do things in which they have no 
interest, and which will never do them the 
least good. Many who ought to know bet- 
ter have not discovered the educational 
revolution that is working out, slowly and 
surely. Formerly we looked upon the 
child as naturally depraved, and sought to 





























FIRST STEPS IN IRON WORK—BOYS LEARNING TO USE LATHES AND DIES IN THE HEBREW TECHNICAL 
INSTITUTE, NEW YORK. 














THE NEW MANUAL TRAINING. 


force him along a narrow and arbitrary 
pathway. We tried to make him fit a pre- 
scribed system of education. Now we try 
to fit.the system to him, and the new phi- 
losophy is founded upon a reverent belief 
in and love for the child. 

The manual training school is one of 
the expressions of this new philosophy. 
Not all the experiments that have been 
made have proved successful, but they 
have pointed the way to better things. 
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differ, materially from the trade school or 
the technical school. In a trade school, 
the personal aim is skill, and the material 
aim an excellent piece of work: In a 
technical school, the end is the mastery of 
the principles underlying some particular 
occupation, and the attention is centered 
on those principles and contributary sub- 
jects. In a manual training school, the 
aim is the codrdination of the mental 
powers and the development of creative 












































AN ADVANCED COURSE IN CARPENTRY—A STUDENT OF THE 
BUILDING A MODEL FOR A WINDING 


The future of the system is no longer 
in doubt, although its possibilities are 
only beginning to be understood. 

A good general idea of- the modern 
manual training notion can be given by 
quoting Charles D. Larkins, principal of 
the Brooklyn Manual Training High 
School, who expresses the sentiments that 
prevail among those in closest contact 
with the modern system. Mr. Larkins 
said to me: 5 

“The idea of manual training has suf- 
fered its greatest injury from those who 
have championed it as the beginning and 
end of education. When made to stand by 
itself, most of its value is lost. The man- 
ual training school differs, or ought to 


HEBREW TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, NEW YORK, 
STAIRWAY. 


ability. It is not to teach a boy a trade, 
or to teach him one of the engineering 
sciences, but so to develop him that he 
may grasp the principles of any occupa- 
tion, and meet its requirements as well. 
“There are four methods of intel- 
lectual expression—the linguistic, the 
graphic, the constructive, and the musi- 
eal. The principles of edueation, and the 
methods of teaching underlying them, all 
are the same. In teaching English, we 
may do three things—require the student 
to copy the work of another, to produce 
the work of another from memory, or to 
create for himself. Similarly, in drawing, 
we may demand a copy, we may ask a pu- 
pil to remember what he has seen and 
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sary element in any 











well planned scheme 
of education.” 


A TYPICAL MANUAL 
TRAINING SCHOOL. 


The progress of 
manual training in 
the schools of the me- 
tropolis is exemplified 
by this Brooklyn 
school. It was opened 
as a tree high school 
for boys, on February 
12, 1894, to give ¢ 
thorough high school 
education to pupils 
who might or might 
not intend to pursue 














their studies further 





BENT IRON WORK AS TAUGHT IN THE NEW YORK PUBLIC SCHOOLS. in college. 


make a drawing from memory, or may 
ask him to create an original drawing. 
And in constructive work we may re- 
quire him to work from the model placed 
before him, to remember and reconstruct 
what he has seen, or to make an original 
construction. The real aim of the work 
in each ease is to develop the creative 
power—that is, to train the pupil for lead- 
ership in practical life. 

“ Manual training is not a panacea for 
all the educational ills; but it is a neces- 


At the 

same time, it was de- 
signed to teach boys the application of 
their studies to the various occupations 
of life. Girls were admitted in February, 
1896, under the same conditions as boys. 
It now has more than seven hundred and 
fifty students, almost equally divided be- 
tween the sexes. 

The school offers three different pro- 
grams of studies, with possibilities of var- 
iations in each, so as to meet almost any 
conditions that may arise. The science 
course, of four years, is designed to pre- 












































ADVANCED WOOD WORK, SHOWING THE WIDE SCOPE OF THE INSTRUCTION GIVEN BY THR MANUAL 
TRAINING SCHOOLS—ALL THESE ARTICLES WERE DESIGNED AND MADE BY PUPILS OF THE 
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THE NEW MANUAL TRAINING. 


pare for such courses in colleges as do 
not require Greek for admission, also for 
the better technical schools, and for the 
study of law, medicine, or dentistry. This 
course also prepares young men for re- 
sponsible positions with architects, build- 
ers, manufacturers, and electrical engi- 
neers. The liberal course, of four years, 
prepares for the various courses in the 
women’s colleges not requiring Greek for 
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power. Part of the machinery is run by 
a motor, designed by the class in physics. 
The drawings were made in the mechani- 
sal drawing class, and the patterns in the 
workshops. The students wired the build- 
ing for electric lights and a local tele- 
phone service, and both are in successful 
operation. 

Naturally, one of the first inquiries in 
connection with a new educational move- 









































AN ADVANCED CLASS IN CARPENTRY AND ARCHITECTURE—A LESSON 
THE, ENTIRE BUILDING, REPRESENTING A HOUSE IN MINIATURE, IS PLANNED 


STRUCTION. 


IN PRACTICAL HOUSE CON- 


AND ERECTED BY THE PUPILS. 


admission, for the Brooklyn and Manhat- 
tan training schools for teachers, and for 
the State normal schools. The business 
course, of three ‘years, prepares young 
men and women for direct entrance into 
commercial life. 

The chemical, physical, and biological 
laboratories are arranged so that forty 
pupils can perform the same experiment 
at the same time. The electrical labora- 
tory contains a large amount of apparatus 
for work in elementary electrical engi- 
neering, and, with the three electric mo- 
tors in the school, gives ample opportunity 
for experiments with electric light and 





ment is the question of practical results. 
Although the Brooklyn school graduated 
its first class only three years ago, it ean 
point to two of its graduates in the em- 
ploy of the national government at six 
hundred and seventy five and fourteen 
hundred dollars respectively, three in the 
employ of the city, ten in brokers’ offices, 
twelve occupying good positions in manu- 
facturing concerns, one who is editor of a 
trade journal, one who is associate editor 
of an engineering magazine, one who is 
head draftsman for a firm of patent at- 
torneys, five architectural draftsmen, 
many teachers, and three who are in busi- 
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ORNAMENTAL LETTERS DESIGNED BY PUPILS IN THE NEW YORK PUBLIC SCHOOLS, FIFTH GRAMMAR GRADE, 


ness for themselves. This is justly re- 
garded as an excellent showing. 


A TRAINING SCHOOL PERIODICAL. 


Like nearly all the manual training in- 
stitutions, the school publishes a maga- 
zine. Most of these periodicals show some 
really artistic work in printing and ae- 
sign; and all of it, even to the illustrating, 
is done by the students. The Brooklyn 
school’s publication is called the Odd 
Times. An article that appeared in it not 
long ago, describing the beginnings of the 
institution, is of more than passing inter- 
est in the light of its achievement. The 
article says, in part: 


When the opening day came, the promises that 
it was to be the finest equipped Manual Training 
High School in the country were still promises. 
None of the one hundred and fifty boys who were 
“in on the ground floor” will ever forget that 


Friday, February 9, 1894, bleakest of February 
days, when the teachers and candidates for enroll- 
ment toiled through wind and rain to find that 
there was no fire, nor an article of furniture in 
the building, and only a partial equipment of win- 
Cow glass. From the cellar was finally resurrected 
an old decrepit table which still showed signs of 
having once been stained, and a chair without any 
cane, supplemented by half a barrel head. The 
two teachers having charge of the enrollment tool 
turns in using the chair and supporting the rickety 
table. After the boys had been wedged into one 
of the larger rooms, the principal made a speech, 
somewhat disjointed on account of the noise of the 
trolley cars, telling them what nice boys they 
looked to be, and how much he expected of them, 
and renewed the promises lest they should desert. 

Forge work was begun under the “great and 
good” John Robinson, who encountered more diffi- 
culties probably than were found in any other de- 
partment. The equipment at the beginning of the 
term consisted of four soap boxes and six pairs of 
pliers. But Mr. Robinson was equal to the emergency; 
he explored the cellar, and found an old piece of 
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ORNAMENTAL LETTERS DESIGNED BY PUPILS IN THE NEW YORK PUBLIC SCHOOLS, FIFTH GRAMMAR GRADE. 


timber, on which he nailed four pieces of a packing 
box for legs, forming a bench; he then advanced 
from his own pocket eight dollars, which was 
judiciously invested in strap iron, rivets, and black 
paint. Although the only forge work done in this 
term was accomplished in the sub cellar by heating 
the iron in the furnace and using an old axe for an 
anvil, excellent results were obtained in cold iron. 


CITY BOYS AND COUNTRY BOYS. 


One of the best arguments for manual 


training has been advanced by Ed- 
ward C. Vanderpoole, a New York 
teacher. It was made in answer to the 


statement of the Rev. Dr. Hillis that “a 
canvass of a large Eastern city showed 
that ninety four per cent of its leading 
men were brought up on the farm. Of 
one hundred representative commercial 
and professional men of Chicago, eighty 
five were reared in the country. A census 
of the students of four colleges and sem- 


inaries showed that the rural districts fur- 
nished eighty five per eent. The leaders 
are quickly sueceeded by men from the 
country. They always have been, they al- 
ways will be.” 

Mr. Vanderpoole takes up the cudgels 
at this point. “Is this latter statement 
true?” he asks. “ Will not the constantly 
enlarging influence of manual training 
tend to give city boys the tests so often 
imposed upon country boys by the varying 
duties of life on a farm? The country 
boy learns early that he can and must do 
something; he is constantly meeting 
emergencies. Dr. G. Stanley Hall de- 
elared that ‘the farmer boy had to know 
about seventy different industries, and 
must daily meet and overcome the sever- 
est tests of industry and skill.’ He must 
think, and act while thinking, which 
makes him resourceful as well as self 
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reliant. All this is education, and fits 
him for leadership; but manual training 
does all this and more.” 

The schools of the country are making 
manual training.effective, as they learn to 
correlate it with other subjects. The 
scholar who is learning how to carve wood 
is not only taught how to use the tools and 
execute a design, but instructed in the his- 
tory of carving ; and through the work of 
nations in this direction, he learns some- 
thing of the peoples themselves, their 
characteristics and manners, and how the 
art has advanced from age to age. The 
boys in the blacksmith shop and at the 
carpenter’s bench study the world and its 
work in the same way, as they toil happily 
with their hands, and learn more than any 
active boy could ever get from a book. 


HOW THE NEW SYSTEM TRAINS GIRLS. 


Those who are willing to admit that 
manual training may be good for boys, 
sometimes maintain that it is absurd for 
girls. Listen, then, to a description of 
modern methods as outlined by Miss 
Dickman. 

“Let us begin with sewing,” she says. 
“The hands at once being in evidence, it 
is natural to lay stress on keeping them 
in proper condition; an unhealthful posi- 
tion leads to a little physical training. 
The handling of cloth and materials is the 
excuse for introducing facets about the 
manufacture of textiles and its develop- 
ment, and the history of sewing as well, 


which is pretty much the history of 
clothes. Each lesson is recorded in a book, 
and this brings in something else. 

“Of course all this is incidental, ap- 
parently, the first real business being the 


stitch. After that comes its use in darn- 
ing, patching, and buttonhole making. 


Will a darn or a patch serve the purpose 
better? If the former, what is the best 
shape? And what number of needle and 
of thread shall be used? Each girl brings 
from her home an article to be mended, 
and some of these will always present such 
problems. Care and neatness are taught, 
with suggestions about the personal clo- 
thing of the scholars. In addition to this, 
each grade is called upon to produce some 
useful article of clothing. 

“The first is a shop apron, which in- 
troduces the sewing machine. After the 
first term a white skirt is made, followed, 
in the next term, by a shirt waist; after 
that, millinery work is introduced. The 
course is finished with the making of a 
simple wash dress. Incidentally to the 
construction of these garments, instruc- 
tion is given as to the quality of the ma- 
terials to be used, and much is told of 
their history and manufacture. While the 
garment must necessarily be plain, it may 
be ornamented, and this introduces the 
subject of laces and embroideries, which 
is vastly interesting from both historical 
and mechanical points of view. 

“ And now we come to that most mo- 
mentous matter, the shopping expedition. 
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THE NEW MANUAL TRAINING. 


Each girl must eall her arithmetical 
knowledge to her assistance, and calculate 
for herself the quantity of material she 
will require for her garment. Thus she 
goes out to purchase, not at haphazard, 
but with definite ideas. The scene in the 
schoolroom, after a shopping expedition, 
reminds one of an old time sewing bee, 
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“ Almost all girls are interested in mil- 
linery, although to some the mechanical 
part of the work is irksome. Most girls 
realize, for example, that it is a valuable 
secret that enables them to take an old 
straw hat, place it on a fold of flannel, 
sew it without a visible stitch, and so con- 
struct a stylish hat out of almost noth- 









































FORCE WORK AT A MANUAL TRAINING 


SCHOOL—MAKING AN ORNAMENTAL IRON HINGE 


FROM A 


DESIGN DRAWN BY A STUDENT OF THE SCHOOL. 


with the gossip left out. There is no time 
for gossip. 

“In making the waist and the wash 
dress, still other thoughts are suggested 
and dwelt upon. The subject of color is 
considered. Equally important is the 
adaptation of material to figure, so as to 
produce the best effect. Which will look 
best on the tall, slight girl, a plaid or a 
stripe? Or, if a stripe has been pur- 
chased, how can it be so adapted to her 
figure as to produce a pleasing result? 
eg is no difficulty in keeping interest 
Alive, 


ing; or, better still, to cover a whole hat 
with flannel or velvet, and do it as per- 
fectly as any milliner. 

“Every girl, too, is glad to know how 
to make a pretty bow. Slowly and care- 
fully the points in bow making are taken 
up, and soon the classroom is decorated 
with the results. In bow making, as in 
the trimming of a hat, the laws of de- 
sign are useful at every turn. When we 
do good work, our bows and trimmings are 
as carefully thought out as any design in 
drawing. 

“The first hat is trimmed with paper; 
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and when each girl has finished hers, each 
in turn is criticised by the class. At the 
end of five months, however, all this is 
different, and many of the girls are trim- 
ming hats of good materials. At the end 
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object of our work. It is the making of 

character.” 
MANUAL TRAINING IN REFORMATORY SCHOOLS. 
But it is not in the public schools, 
among the children of 





the more reputable class- 





es, that the best evidence 











is to be found. If one 
would understand the 
force of the new philos- 
ophy in education, if he 
looks upon manual 
training and the belief 
underlying it as an un- 
practical fad, let him 
visit any reformatory 
where the new system is 
in foree. One of the 
largest institutions of 
this kind is the Catholic 
Protectory at Van Nest, 
about half an hour’s ride 
from New York. Here 
are some two thousand 
boys, committed to this 
place by the courts, be- 
cause they were notori- 
ous thieves and were ar- 
rested as such, or at the 
request of parents who 
found them incorrigible. 
Gathered from the gut- 
ters as young toughs, 
these. boys lead as con- 
tented and well ordered 
a life as do boys any- 
where. There are nei- 
ther guards nor watchers 
over them. They enjoy 
greater liberty than did 
the boys of old fashioned 
boarding schools. They 
are not put upon their 
honor, a matter of 
theory, but as a matter 
of fact, and the day’s 
work is practically built 
upon it. When boys 
have a constant and in- 
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teresting outlet for their 
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CASTINGS. 


IRON WORK AT A MANUAL 


of ten months, they can not only trim 
hats, but they can even make them of vel- 
vet, straw, or mull. 

“All this time we have been doing 
something else, something of vastly more 
importance, something the girls have not 
thought about as they made their hats 
and dresses; and yet it has been the real 


SCHOOL—MAKING 


energy, their conduct 
takes care of itself. 

I do not mean to say 
that these boys are glad 
to be here, or that they are faultless. 
They have been sent to the Protectory as 
a punishment, against their will, and this 
alone is sufficient to prejudice them 
against the place. Ask any one of them 
if he would like to receive his liberty, and 
he will answer, “ Yes”; but you must ask 
him in order to discover it. There is 
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nothing to keep the boys from leaving. 
They have constant access to the open 
fields around them. An adjoining meadow 
is flooded during the winter, and every 
boy is provided with skates, and has his 
liberty for a part of the day. They play 
at shinny and ring goal, and return of 
their own accord, flushed, weary, and hun- 
gry, to a good meal, a bath, and a bed. 
They remain in the institution from a few 


productive. In all the schools where man- 
ual training is in operation, it has been 
found that a boy’s interest is keener, that 
he learns more rapidly, and that he re- 
tains what he learns more thoroughly, 
when he is constructing a work bench, or 
making the tools he is to use. At the 
Protectory this principle is so clearly 
demonstrated that no one ean see and 
question. For four hours every day the 





























IN THE THIRD PRIMARY GRADE—PAPER FOLDING WORK AS TAUGHT TO THE YOUNGER PUPILS IN THE 
NEW YORK PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


months to fourteen years, until some dis- 
position is made of them, in very much 
the same spirit that boys await their des- 
tiny everywhere. 


THE CATHOLIC PROTECTORY’S SYSTEM. 


The Catholie Protectory is, in reality, 
a great school. Its system of education is 
now largely manual; and the effect upon 
the boys is astonishing. The idea here 
takes a highly developed form. The ex- 
tensive shops are both educational and 


two thousand boys are as busy as the work- 
ers in any commercial factory. They are 
not kept at one monotonous task, but 
are taken from one stage to another, 
learning as they go. All the work about 
the buildings is done by the boys. They 
run the engines, and have charge of the 
dynamos. They have wired the buildings 
and fitted them with electric lights. There 
are squads of masons, painters, plumbers, 
some still wearing knickerbockers, who 
are as competent as many journeymen. 
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A NEW YORK PUBLIC SCHOOL CARPENTER SHOP—THE 


They also have a printing establishment 
that does work for hundreds of city cus- 
tomers, supplying office stationery, post- 
ers, programs, and books. The only man 
in the room is the foreman, who was 
brought up in this institution. The other 
workers are from nine to sixteen years 
old. In the morning every boy receives a 
piece of copy, and is left to put it in form 
according to his judgment. One day I 
saw a little fellow, not ten years old, take 
his copy. It was for a poster, three by 
four feet in dimension. With only the re- 
quirements on the slip of paper handed 
him, as a guide, he chose, from the case 
containing the large wooden letters, the 
ones he needed. When his form was ready, 
he was obliged to stand upon a box, in his 
work of locking it ready for the press. He 
was so much interested in his task that he 
did not notice me. 

When he had finished, TI asked him his 
name. Ie turned and looked at me quiet- 
ly, answering without any hesitation. 

“Why are you here?” I asked. 

“ Me mudder sent me.” 

“What for?” 

“ Aw,” he said, smiling, ‘ 
do nothin’ wit’ me.” 

“What was it you did specially that 
made them send you? ” 

“ Aw, nothin’—just stealin’ and lyin’ 
and runnin’ ’round.” 

He said all this with a cheerful smile. 

“To vou like it here?” I asked. 


< 


she eouldn’t 


BOYS ARE PUPILS OF THE SIXTH GRAMMAR GRADE. 


“Pretty well.” 

As I left him, he went for another piece 
of copy, stopping to talk with another boy 
about the work he was doing. Another of 
these ineorrigibles, a boy about eleven 
years old, was taken by Brother Paul to 
assist him in the photograph gallery, and 
the youngster now has entire charge of 
this department. He makes really fine 
photographs. After months of experi- 
menting, he turned out his first perfect 
half tone plate the other day, the product 
of his own hands. 

I have already presented some of the 
arguments of the advoeates of manual 
training, but, it seems to me, none is more 
convincing than the simple statement of 
the director of the Protectory, Brother 
Leonine. 

“T have come to believe,” he said to me 
recently, “ that there are no bad boys. We 
have here but a handful of the Brothers. 
in charge of almost two thousand of th> 
worst specimens New York ean send us. | 
would not ask for better friends than any 
one can have in these boys, if he really 
wishes their friendship. They are gener- 
ous and tender hearted. That they are 
exceptionally active and intelligent goes 
without saving. That is, at bottom, the 
reason why they are here. Most of them 
‘ame to trouble because they were too 
eager in their blind serambling in a 
strange world that did not know how to 
treat them.” 
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IN WHICH THERE WERE MANY FAILURES, . 


SEVERAL ARTISTIC SUCCESSES THAT PLAYED TO POOR BUSINESS, 


AND AN 


THE PUBLIC’S FANCY—THE DRAMATIZED 


UNUSUAL NUMBER OF SERIOUS PLAYS THAT CAUGHT 


NOVEL FORMED THE 


DOMINATING FEATURE OF THE SEASON, AND AMERICAN AUTHORS 
DID BETTER THAN FOR A LONG TIME PAST. 


HE past season in New York was, from 
the managerial standpoint, unac- 
countably disastrous, because there were 
so many offerings which critics and first 
night audiences liked, thus promising suc- 
cess, but which the paying public regard- 
ed with indifference. Julia Marlowe in 
“When Knighthood Was in Flower ” was 
the only straight play for which it was 
difficult to get seats during the whole New 
York run. 

The poor business was not caused by 
any general scarcity of money, nor by the 
weather. Possibly people are rebelling 
against the high prices for seats, and 
color is lent to this view by the fact that 
three music halls which cut their rates 
seventy five per cent have drawn great 
crowds, while two legitimate theaters 
made reductions, with increased business 
as a result. 

1n adaition to the failures that were 
more or less difficult of explanation, an 
unusually large number of plays failed 
because they were utterly worthless. Fur- 
thermore, the theaters closed earlier than 
they used to, so, take it altcgether, it was 
not a red letter year for the managers. 

On the artistic side, the sea- 
son was notable, for seldom, in 
late years, has New York had 
opportunity to see great per- 
formancesof noble plays. Bern- 
hardt and Coquelin in reper- 
toire, Mansfield’s production of 
“Henry V,” Sothern’s essay in 
“ Hamlet,” and Maude Adams 
in “ L’Aiglon ”—even the most 
captious lover of the legitimate 
must admit these were fine pro- 
ductions. John Hare and E. S. 
Willard were the only English 
stars to visit us, and they were 
not very successful financially, 
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The former put up his prices to two 
and a half dollars a seat, and went home 
disgusted because Americans thought 
it too much for an artificial play with 
only one really strong act, and with 
a part that didn’t fit the star. Willard’s 
novelty disappointed him, and he is not 
sufficiently popular to fill a theater by his 
own personality when appearing in fa- 
miliar plays. 

The dominating factor of the year was 
the dramatized novel. Fifteen plays of 
this sort were shown on the metropolitan 
boards between September and April. Of 
these, only three were real money coiners, 
unless a revival of the old time “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” be considered a fourth. 
Because of the many failures, the craze 
for the turning of the book of the hour 
into the play of next month may be said 
to be in its last stages. 

The reaction from the book drama ap- 
pears to be in favor of the play by the 
American author. Clyde Fitch has seored 
three hits, and Augustus Thomas two. 
Of the book plays, the most successful— 
“When Knighthood Was in Flower ” and 
“In the Palace of the King ”—were 
dramatized by Paul Kester and 
Lorimer Stoddard respectively, 
both of them young American 
writers. 

THE OPENING ATTRACTIONS. 

The theatrical year was 
cpened by Andrew Mack at the 
Academy of Music, on August 
20, with an Irish melodrama, 
“The Rebel,” which proved to 
be neither better nor worse 
than the majority of its kind, 
and which was criticised for the 
similarity of its strong situa- 
tion to the simulated death 
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scene in Gillette’s “ Held by the Enemy.” 
Perhaps “ The Cadet Girl,” brought for- 
ward at the Herald Square on July 
25, might be considered the first attrac- 
tion, inasmuch as it ran up to “ Arizona.” 
But it was more properly a summer 
offering. 

Wallack’s and the Garrick threw open 
their doors on September 3, the former 
with Otis Skinner, whose dramatization 
of Stevenson’s “ Prince Otto,” the first 
book play of the season, was only mildly 
successful, but whose acting won very 
great praise. Louis Mann and his wife, 
Clara Lipman, made merry at the Garrick 
in a Leo Dietrichstein farce, “ All on 
Account of Eliza.” The fun was not of a 
particularly high order, but Mann had a 
good chance to display his German spe- 
cialty, and the public took kindly to the 
show. 

The Lyceum season began on Septem- 
ber 5 with Annie Russell in “ A Royal 
Family,” which most people found to be 
the most enjoyable play of the winter. 
Written by Robert Marshall, author of 
“Tis Excellency the Governor,” the lines 
were almost constantly bright, and the sit- 
uations so skilfully contrived as to seem 
novel against a background by no means 
new. The east was of the star order, with 
Charles Richman as the Prince, W. H. 
Thompson as the Cardinal, and Mrs. Gil- 
bert as the Queen Dowager. The play 
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even exceeded the 7 
hit of “ Miss 
Hobbs,” and ran |] ! 
until February. 
Richman was 
transferred to Fa- 
versham’s place in 
tthe Empire stock 
at the beginning 
of January, his réle 
in “ A Royal Fam- 
ily” being taken 
up by Orrin John- 
son. In this same S J 

September week, 6 

Daly’s reopened 

with a comic opera, “ The Rose of Per- 
sia”; but, in spite of the fact that the 
music was by Arthur Sullivan, it met the 
usual fate of imported opera interpreted 
by an imported company. “A Gaiety 
Girl” appears to be the only exception 
to the long line of fiaseos in this field. 

The second genuine hit of the season 
was scored at the Herald Square Theater 
on September 10 with “ Arizona,” written 
by Augustus Thomas, who has come into 
his own again through a quagmire of fail- 
ures. Although the east did not seintil- 
late with well known names, the people 
composing it quickly proved their right 
to their positions. Eleanor Robson, quite 
unknown on Broadway, at once stepped 
to permanent high rank. “ Arizona” ran 
to constantly increasing business until 
January 5, 

John Drew strutted forth, on Septem- 
ber 11, in a grotesque misfit, “ Richard 
Carvel,” which had been designed for 
James K. Hackett, but was taken away 
from the younger star when Mr. Drew 
failed to obtain anything else. The 
dramatization of the novel was a pitiful 
tissue of absurdities. For a while it 
achieved a success of curiosity, after 
which it was kept on the boards of the 
Empire until December 29 from a sense 
of pride, and in the hope that business 
on the road would recoup the management 
for the slim houses in town. Mr. Drew 
had a new leading woman in Ida Con- 
quest, who, as Dorothy Manners, failed to 
do the good work usually associated with 
her. 

About this time the Madison Square 
was lighted up with “ The Husbands of 
Leontine,” a farce from the French, in 
which the acting of Isabel Irving, Fritz 
Williams, and E. M. Holland was much 
better than the piece deserved. It was 
speedily removed in favor of another of 
the same sort, “Self and Lady,” which 
fared no better. Meantime the Knicker- 
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boecker opened with Francis Wilson in 
“The Monks of Malabar,” which gave 
him a chance to do seme of his old time 
tricks, and Madge Lessing the opportu- 
nity to score as his new leading woman. 
Unfortunately, she was lured away to Lon- 
don for the Christmas pantomime, and 
has remained there ever since. As _ to 
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the brief engagement continued, and the 
venture is to be set down among the few 
successes of the season. 

Passing from grave to gay in the reec- 
ord, “The Belle of Bohemia” made a 
brave effort to duplicate the hit of that 
earlier “ Belle” at the Casino. Although 
the book was above the average of Casino 














SCENE FROM THE FIRST ACT OF ‘A ROYAL FAMILY,” AT THE POINT WHERE THE CAR- 
DINAL IS TRYING TO PERSUADE THE PRINCESS TO THINK FAVORABLY OF 
THE MARRIAGE HER FATHER PROPOSES FOR HER. 


“Malabar,” it drew fairly well for the 
term of Mr. Wilson’s engagement, and 
convinced the comedian that the public 
has decided to forgive him for his step 
aside into “ Cyrano.” 

Another dramatized novel began busi- 
ness at the Manhattan, but “ Caleb West ” 
seemed to impress the public as neither 
fish, flesh, nor fowl, with the result that, 
after a brief trial on the road, the man- 
agement allowed the thing to die. 

The middle of September witnessed the 
opening of the Garden Theater with a fine 
production of “ Hamlet” at the hands of 
E. H. Sothern. He achieved more than a 
success of esteem as the Prince, but Miss 
Harned fell short of realizing Ophelia. 
Business, light at the start, picked up as 


offerings, the affair made but a_ slight 
ripple on the autumn wave of amuse- 
ments. Sam Bernard, who has been wan- 
dering about like a stray cat ever since 
he left Weber & Fields’, had a part which 
required him to look very much like some- 
body else, and as this other person was 
his brother, Diek, the resemblance was 
sufficiently striking for the purposes of 
plausibility. Virginia Earl was likewise 
a feature in the production. 

Another event in September’s last week 
was the opening of Hammerstein’s new 
theater, the Republic, with James A. 
Herne in “ Sag Harbor.” The play proved 
to be exceedingly tedious, being merely 
the exposition of the author-actor’s fa- 
vorite theory that what is good enough for 
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real life is good 
enough for the 
stage. But the New 
York public de- 
cided that it was 
foolish to pay two 
dollars a seat for 
what. might be seen 
outside of a the- 
ater for. nothing, 
and the Herne en- 
gagement was cut 
short, after a some- 
what trying term 
of “ papering.” 





IN MID AUTUMN. 

The first day of 
October brought 
forward several 
changes of bill. At 
the Garrick, 
William H. Crane 
stepped forth in 
the long awaited 
“David Harum”; 
and although the 
piece was little 
more than a mono- 
logue for the prin- 
cipal character, the 
actor was so well suited to the part that 
all the town wished to see him in it, with 
the result that the play ran to good busi- 
ness until February. Mary Blake, the 
nearest approach to a leading woman’s 
role, was enacted by Katherine Florence. 
At Daly’s, prosperity was ushered in with 
“San Toy,” the Chinese English musical 
comedy that has also been a talisman at 
the London Daly’s. James T. Powers, as 
the Chinaman, renewed the hit he had 
made at this theater in a similar char- 
acter in “ The Geisha,” and Minnie Ash- 
ley caught the town with her “ Rhoda 
Ran a Pagoda” song, to say nothing 
of her umbrella dance with Powers. 
Packed houses waited on ali the perform- 
anees till the latter part of November, 
when the piece had to be withdrawn in the 
full tide of fortune to make room for the 
Daniel Frohman stock. But “San Toy,” 
an acknowledged magnet, had the inside 
track, and the dramatie season was cut 
short, to allow of its return to that house 
at the beginning of Mareh, to remain 
there until June. 

Shakspere followed himself at the Gar- 
den Theater, a matter of astonishment to 
New Yorkers, who are not accustomed to 
entertaining Avon’s bard in their best the- 
aters for any protracted period. Mans- 
field’s “ Henry V ” made even more of a 
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hit than Sothern’s “ Hamlet,” but it was 
trappings, not histrionics, that did it. The 
most talked of feature in the production 
was the pageant of the king’s return to 
London, of which Shakspere wotted not. 
Nevertheless, the prosperity of so laudable 
an undertaking, in the line of the strictly 
legitimate, is matter for congratulation. 
It has certainly helped Mr. Mansfield for- 
ward in the realization of his ambition, 
as set forth in his published acting edi- 
tion of this very play—“to prove the 
superiority of the American stage and the 
American actor.” Florence Kahn as 
Chorus, Estelle Mortimer as Dame Quick- 
ly, and Dorothy Chester for Boy were 
worth remembering in the support. 

Monday, October 8, was notable for the 
production of four offerings, not one of 
which ‘hit the bullseye, while two of them 
were out and out failures. Of the quartet, 
“Self and Lady” has already been dis- 
posed of, and but little need be said of 
“The Military Maid,” which opened the 
Schley Music Hall as the Savoy Theater, 
only to close it again through the worth- 
lessness of the piece, with which Jose- 
phine Hall could do absolutely nothing. 
Blanche Walsh sought honors at the 
Broadway in “ Marcelle,” by E. W. Pres- 
brey, but the play turned out to be hope- 
less, and was speedily shelved in favor of 
“ More Than Queen,” with Julia Arthur’s 
scenery and appointments. 

The fourth candidate on this luckless 
night was Mrs. Le Moyne in “ The Great- 
est Thing in the World,” of which much 
had been heard during its previous road 
tour. The star herself, however, proved 


the only acceptable factor in the presenta- 
tion, and even she was far less favorably 


atherine ” or 


placed than she was in “C 


“The Moth and the 


Flame.” Yet the 
support was made 
up of such _ people 


as Wilton Lackaye, 
Robert Edeson, and 
Walter Thomas, all 
of whom did every- 
thing possible with 
the material at com- 
mand. The play 
was woefully weak, 
and, worse than all, 
exasperatingly slow. 
It was written by 
Beatrice De Mille— 
widow of Henry C. 
De Mille, who used 
to eollaborate with 
Belaseo for the Ly- 
ceum—and. Harriet 
































SCENE 


BETROTHED, THE MARQUIS OF BOMBELLES—“ NOT THAT. 


Ford, and appears to answer the purpose 
outside of New York, the company even 
playing return engagements in some 
places. A single matinée performance of 
Browning’s “In a Baleony,” with 
Le Moyne, Otis Skinner, and Eleanor 
Robson, was a feature of this period at 
Wallack’s, and atoned, artistically at 
least, for the other misfit. 

The surprise of the season was fur- 
nished on Tuesday night, October 9, at 
the Bijou, which had been opened with a 
footless thing called “Cupid Outwits 
Adam.” After a time of darkness, the 
theater was secured by Henrietta Cros- 
man, who had not appeared in the metrop- 
olis for almost a decade. Her play, too— 
“Mistress Nell ”—was by an _ untried 
hand, George Hazelton, Jr., only the 
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FROM THE FOURTH ACT OF “‘L’AIGLON”—MAUDE ADAMS AS THE DUKE OF REICHSTADT 
BREAKING IN UPON A SENTIMENTAL TETE-A-TETE BETWEEN MARIE LOUISE AND HER 


I FORBID IT!” 


theme being familiar through the reports 
of the London success of another version 
of the same historical episodes, exploited 
in New York later by no less eminent a 
player than Ada Rehan. So Miss Cros- 
man’s triumph—for it was a triumph— 
was won against heavy odds. Hers, the 
fifth opening in the week, and the one 
of which the least was expected, was the 


only really worthy offering in the lot, and 


kept her in town until the beginning of 
the New Year, a removal to the Savoy 
being arranged when May Irwin came to 
fill her dates at the Bijou. Before the 
season closed, Wallack’s fell into line as 
the third house in which Henrietta Cros- 
man and “ Mistress Nell” delighted New 
Yorkers with the pranks of the witty; 
good hearted orange girl of Old Drury. 
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SCENE FROM HFNRIETTA CROSMAN'S PRODUCTION OF “ MISTRESS NELL”—KING CHARLES II, DRAWING 
ASIDE A CURTAIN, AND THINKING TO FIND NELL’S LOVER, ONLY TO BE CONFRONTED 


WITH A MIRROR—“ YE GopDs! 


The middle of October saw the metro- 
politgen launching of another dramatized. 
novel, “Iler Majesty,” distorted into a 
melodrama from the love story published 


some years ago by Elizabeth Knight 
fa hl : 1 1 ye. - 
Tompkins. Grace George and I*rank 


Worthing had the leading parts, and the 
play was handsomely staged at the Man- 
hattan, where it ran to fair business until 
December, but it lacked the strength and 
originality to earry it through the season 
on tour. 

In the following week a long anticipated 
event took place at the Knickerbocker— 
Maude Adams’ first appearance in male 
garb, and the introduction to America of 
Rostand’s latest work, “ L’Aiglon.” Va- 
rious opinions were ex- 
pressed as to the play, some 
averring that it was dis- 
tinetly inferior to the au- 
thor’s “ Cyrano,” while oth- 
ers asserted as_ positively 
that it was the finest of all 
modern dramas. As to Miss 
Adams’ work, tlie crities 
were generally agreed that 
she looked the part of the 
stricken Duke to the life, 
and was admirable in the 
less trying passages, but 
had searcely the force for 
the Wagram outburst. 
Nevertheless, the produc- 
tion is to be reckoned 











MY OWN REFLECTION !” 


among the most satisfying in the 
entire theatrical year. The public 
found Miss Adams wholly charming as 
the Faglet, and, far from being injured 
by the simultaneous appearance of Bern- 
hardt in the same role, the American 
actress was actually helped by it. Her 
New York engagement cf eight weeks was 
extremely successful, and her tour of the 
country little less than triumphant. In 
the support, J. H. Gilmevr’s Flambeau 
was most excellent, as was Edwin Arden’s 
Metternich. 

In October’s last week, James O'Neill 
came to the Academy of Musie with his 
old stand by, “ Monte Cristo,” in new trap- 
pings, and held forth there with compara- 
tive ease until the new year 
dawned, while the Madison 
Square Theater recorded its 
first hit for the season with 
Peter Dailey in “ Hodge, 
Podge & Company,” in 
which Christie Maedonald 
was no mean factor. Mean- 
time May Irwin had just 
the reverse experience at 
the Bijou with “ The Belle 
of Bridgeport,” which she 
found inadequate to carry 
her through her metropoli- 
tan term. The farce was 
written by Glen Macdon- 
ough, who had fitted her 
with several vehicles that 
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proved suceessful. She quickly aban- 
doned it in favor of “ Madge Smith, At- 
torney,” by Ramsay Morris, which the 
public appeared to find more acceptable— 
just why, it is difficult to understand. 


INDIAN SUMMER VENTURES, 


An early November offering was Jerome 
Sykes as the star of “ Foxy Quiller,” at 
the Broadway. Written by De Koven and 
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“The Gay Lord Quex,” which still re- 
mains Pinero’s latest play, opened at the 
Criterion November 12, and did a good 
business for the first few weeks. Its ethics 
aroused the expected discussion in the 
press, but there were no divided opinions 
as to the excellence of Irene Vanbrugh’s 
acting of Sophy Fullgarney, a character- 
ization which was conceded to dwarf John 
Hare’s work in the title réle. 
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FINALE TO THE “ GALLOPING’ 
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DUET IN “FLORODORA,” SUNG BY CYRIL SCOTT AND GUELMA 


BAKER. 


Smith as a sequel to their “ Highway- 
man,” this new opera furnished a sufh- 
ciently interesting story, interspersed 
with some tuneful songs, the whole inter- 
preted by a cast of established reputation, 
including Helen Bertram, Julius Steger, 
W. G. Stewart, Harry MacDonough, and 
Adolph Zink, one of the Liliputians. The 
critics declared that the humor of its 
predecessor was spread too thinly to be 
good. The New York houses were light, 
but on the road the venture appears to 
have met the expectations of its project- 
ors, and a sequel to “ Robin Hood” is 
under way. 


The same week saw another London im- 
portation, the musical comedy “ Floro- 
dora,” brought out at the Casino with a 
mixed English and American company. 
At the end of the first week it was re- 
garded as a failure. The book was deadly 
dull, and some of the people incompetent ; 
but there was no denying the charm of 
the now famous “Tell Me, Pretty 
Maiden” double sextet, and, as patrons 
began to talk about it, audiences swelled 
until the house was playing to its capacity 
and the run extended into the summer. 
Willie Edouin came over from London as 
principal comedian, but W. J. Ferguson 
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and others who followed him in the part 
did quite as well. Cyril Scott and Edna 
Wallace Hopper had important réles, but 
the chorus was the principal attraction. 
The last week in November brought 
Sarah Bernhardt and Coquelin to the 
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York. Bernhardt failed to score heavily 
as the Danish prince. The company re- 
turned to New York for Easter week, to 
give “ L’Aiglon ” at popular prices in the 
Metropolitan Opera House, in this respect 
following the downward trend in rates 

















YEN HOW AND HIS SIX LITTLE WIVES IN 


Garden Theater, to open what was styled 
their farewell American tour. Prices for 
seats were run up to five dollars, but after 
the opening they could be bought for 
much less from speculators on the side- 
walk, and even at this there were many 
vacant chairs. For the first two weeks 
the bill was “ L’Aiglon,” which was writ- 
ten for Bernhardt, but in which she now 
for the first time had the assistance of 
Coquelin as Flambeau. There was no 
denying the power of the Frenchwoman’s 
impersonation, but so far as appearance 
went she was never onee in the picture 
as the frail little Duke of Reichstadt, 
whom Miss Adams sueceeded in portray- 
ing so effectively. For the third week, 
Coquelin had his opportunity in “ Cyr- 
ano,” while Bernhardt played second 
fiddle as Roxane; and the remaining fort- 
night of the engagement was given over 
to “La Tosea,” “Camille,” and “ Ham- 
let,” with Bernhardt in the title rdle in 
each instance, and Coquelin for chief sup- 
port. In the case of “ Camille,” he was 
George Duval, Armand’s father, and in 
“Hamlet,” the First Grave Digger, in 
which part he gave one of the most mem- 
orable performances ever seen in New 


“ 


SAN TOY.” 


which was a marked characteristie of the 
theatrical year. ‘ 

Daniel Frohman’s stock company open- 
ed at Daly’s on November 26 in “ The 
Man of Forty,” an English play by Walter 
Frith, which was a very light weight of- 
fering indeed. But it was made to serve 
until Christmas Eve, when Carton’s 
“Lady Huntworth’s Experiment” was 
substituted. This, too, was thin, but pos- 
sessed the redeeming qualities of clever 
talk and a certain novelty of theme. The 
role of the titled cook was played by Hilda 
Spong with such suecess that when the 
piece was sent on tour in March, she was 
featured as the star. John Mason was 
leading man for the season, but the in- 
dividual hit appears to have been made 
by Jameson Lee Finney. 

The third change of bill at the Man- 
hattan found Lulu Glaser there in her 
essay as a star. The book of “Sweet Anne 
Page,” written by De Lange and Edgar 
Smith, was hopeless, and although there 
were some pretty melodies in the score, 
composed by Neidlinger, the engagement 
was far from the success deserved by so 
clever an artist as Miss Glaser. 

There seemed to be less reason for the 
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failure of “The Sprightly Romance of 
Marsae,” another book play brought out 
on the same night at the Republic. 
Maclyn Arbuckle was at the head of the 
company, with such competent actors to 
help him as W. J. Ferguson, E. S. Abeles, 
and Henry Bergman. The story was 
brightly told, and the plot was no more 
far fetched than a score of those that win 
out on the boards, but for some reason the 
presentation found little favor with the 
publie, and at the end of four weeks the 
company was disbanded. 

Mary Mannering came forward at Wal- 
lack’s as the star in “Janice Meredith ” 
on December 10. The dramatization of 
this much overrated novel was almost as 
clumsy of that of “ Richard Carvel,” but 
Miss Mannering’s innate charm managed 
to find expression through it all, and 
gained her a good following, especially at 
the matinées. Robert Drouét made her 
an acceptable leading man, and Burr Me- 
Intosh, as bluff Philemon Hennion, walk- 
ed off with many of the honors. 

The third failure at the Madison Square 
cropped up in an unexpected quarter. 
George Broachurst’s successor to “ Why 
Smith Left Home,” which he ealled “ The 
IIouse That Jack Built,” had been play- 
ing with apparent success throughout the 
country, but even with Thomas Wise and 
Annie Yeamans to head the east, New 
York voted it preposterous, and the thing 
was shelved in short order. Another 
Christmas offering was “A Royal Rogue,” 
at the Broadway, an “ operatic comedy ” 
written for Jefferson De Angelis by 
Charles Klein, author of “ El Capitan.” 
The scheme was rather ingenious—ma- 
king a cook pretend to be a novleman in 
disguise, but the thing as a whole lacked 
the distinction of its predecessor in the 
De Angelis repertory, “The Jolly Mus- 
keteer,” and is 
not likely to be 
so long lived. 
The music was 
by a new com- 
poser— William 
T. Francis. 


HOLIDAY OFFER- 
INGS. 


The year and 
the century 
closed on no 
fewer than four 
openings, three 
of them notable 
ones. At the 
Republic, Viola 
Allen made her 
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first appearance in 
New York since she 
left it with “The 
Christian,” two years 
ago. Her new vehicle 
was “In the Palace 
of the King,” Lorimer 
Stoddard’s dramatiz- 
ation of Marion Craw- 
ford’s novel, familiar 
to the readers of THE 
Munsey. The play 
and the players found 
immediate favor, and 
the engagement last- 


ed until May. Rob- 
ert T. Haines, the 
leading man, made 


an ideal lover, and 
the work of William 
Norris as the court 
fool pleased the pub- 
lic mightily. Other 
able people in the 
east were Marcia Van 
Dresser, as the Princess of Eboli; Ger- 
trude Norman, as the blind sister of 
Dolores, and Eben Plympton, as the King. 
Miss Allen earried through her own part 
with a certain sprightliness that seemed 
to inspire all her associates. 

At the Empire, the stock season opened 
with Henry Arthur Jones’ play, “ Mrs. 
Dane’s Defense,” which had previously 
succeeded in London. Written in splen- 
did style, and with an especially powerful 
third act, a chorus of praise greeted the 
production. It was presented finely by 
Margaret Anglin in the title réle, Charles 
Richman for the lead, Faversham being 
ill, and Jessie Millward in a light comedy 
part reminding one of her Lady Algy. 
The play ran for three months, but was 
by no means a financial hit. The matinées 
attracted most of the good houses. Mean- 
while, at the Knickerbocker, Ada Rehan 
presented Paul Kester’s “ Sweet Nell of 
Old Drury,” but although her own work 
was adjudged very pleasing, the support 
lacked strength. The New York run was 
curtailed, but out of town the company 
made money. 

The fourth New Year’s Eve offering 
was “ The Burgomaster,” at the Manhat- 
tan—a musical comedy which came to 
New York with the stamp of a Chicago 
suecess. It resembled the two old timers, 
“1492” and “ Miss Philadelphia,” and 
although there were a few taking musical 
numbers in the seore, as a whole the af- 
fair missed fire, and went into theatrical 
chronicles as the Manhattan’s fourth 
light weight of the season. Henry FE. 
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THE SCENE IN “MRS. DANE’S DEFENSE” WHERE CHARLES RICHMAN, AS THE JUDGE, DEMANDS 
OF THE DETECTIVE WHETHER MRS. DANE IS THE FELICIA HEINMARSH ABOUT 
WHOM HE HAS COLLECTED EVIDENCE. 


> 


Dixey and Raymond Hitcheock were the 
best known people in the cast. 

Another American musical comedy was 
brought forward the following week, this 
time by Charles Frohman at the Herald 
Square. It was burdened with the cum- 
bersome name, “The Girl From Up 
There” (meaning the North Pole),and was 
the work of Hugh Morton and Gustave 
Kerker, makers of “ The Belle 
of New York.” Edna May was 
featured in the title réle, but 
Virginia Earl proved the popu- 
lar favorite. It had at first no 
fewer than seven comedians, 
including Charles T. Aldrich 
with his burglar turn from the 
vaudeville houses, and Harry 
Conor, with a fame for weep- 
ing on the slightest provoca- 
tion; but Frohman speedily cut 
down the number and _ placed 
Dan Daly in the east. The 
critics were severe on the pro- 
duction, but the publie liked 
it well enough to give it a run 
te March 30, when the company 





was transplanted to one of Frohman’s 
London theaters, minus Dan Daly. 
Another shift was made at the Madison 
Square on January 8, but scarcely for the 
better. “My Lady Dainty,” written by 
Madeleine Lucette Ryley, and played by 
Herbert Keleey and Effie Shannon, had 


all the earmarks of the amateur con- 
structor. 


Mr. Keleey floundered about in 
an utterly hopeless: réle, and 
although Miss Shannon scored 
wherever there was the slight- 
est opportunity, the venture 
was disastrous for all con- 
cerned. Far more pleasant sub- 
ject for comment is the next 
novelty to reach town, which 
was “ When Knighthood Was 
in Flower,” presented at the 
Criterion on January 14. Dra- 
matized by Paul Kester from 
Charles Major’s novel, and en- 
livened by Julia Marlowe’s im- 
personation of the romping 
Mary Tudor, this combination 
of comedy and melodrama 
quickly established itself as 
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the most substantial success of the sea- 
son. Miss Marlowe had Bruce McRae 
for leading man, Charles Harbury for 
Henry VIII, and the old Boston Museum 
favorite, Annie Clark, as Queen Cath- 
erine. The Anne Boleyn of Claire Kulp, 
only a small bit, stood out with clear cut 
distinctness. “ Knighthood” ran at the 
Criterion until wellintothe month of June. 


THE WINTER’S TALE OF PLAYS. 


The middle of January contributed a 
novelty in the shape of a woman manager, 
recalling the old days of Laura Keene 
and Mrs. John Drew. Amelia Bingham 
had gathered about 
her a fine company, in- 
eluding Frank Worthing, 
Robert Edeson, Minnie 
Dupree, Annie Irish, and 
Ferdinand Gottschalk. 
Her play was one of mod- 
ern New York life, by 
Clyde Fitch, called “ The 
Climbers.” Although it 
opened with a funeral and 
ended with a suicide, and 
was devoid of strong love 
interest—for which  rea- 
sons it had been declined 
by Charles Frohman and 
others—e le ver dialogue, 
novel effects, and good act- 
ing earried the day, and 
established the venture as 
a strong drawing card for 
the rest of the winter, and 
through the spring. The 
individual hit was made by 
Clara Bloodgood, known 
in society as Mrs. “ Jack” 
Bloodgood. 

In the following week, 
“Vienna Life,” an oper- 
etta credited to Johann Strauss, was pre- 
sented at the Broadway. The best music 
in the score was a rehash of the tuneful 
old waltzes like “ Beautiful Blue Danube” 
and “ Thousand and One Nights ”; while 
to gratify the eye, a superbly mounted 
and costly ballroom seene was provided. 
But as a whole it was a very old fashioned 
affair, tedious and unfunny, with a east 
incompetent for the most part, and it is 
not to be wondered at that the engagement 
came to a premature finish, leaving the 
Broadway Theater dark for several weeks 
in the very height of the season. 

Another of the book plays ran its brief 
course about this time at the Savoy. Few 
novels would seem less adapted for the 
stage than Robert Grant’s “ Unleavened 
Bread,” and the issue proved that there 
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certainly is a limit to the pulling and 
hauling that may be bestowed on a story 
to fit it for the footlights. And yet the 
performance was very well worth seeing— 
for that limited part of the public that 
cares more for character study than action 
on the stage. Liebler & Company fur- 
nished a competent east, headed by Eliza- 
beth Tyree as Selma White; with E. J. 
Morgan as Littleton, Alice Fisher as the 
club woman, and Eleanor Robson as the 
sprightly next door neighbor, Flossie 


Williams. In this réle Miss Robson scored 
her third suecess of the 
with 


Trouble 
Savoy 


season. 


the management of the 


yy 





Si veces > an nce & 


LOVE SCENE BETWEEN VIOLA ALLEN AND ROBERT T. HAINES IN THE 
DRAMATIZATION OF MARION CRAWFORD’S NOVEL. 


brought the New York run to an early 
termination. 

The first week of February witnessed 
the presentation of four novelties in the 
metropolis. At the Garrick, Ethel Barry- 
more captured favor in a fantastic eom- 
edy of the early seventies by Clyde Fitch, 
“Captain Jinks of the Horse Marines.” 
From a constructive point of view, the 
play was utterly illogical, but being thor- 
oughly entertaining, set against an un- 
hackneyed background, and suiting Miss 
Barrymore’s personality, a decided sue- 
cess was achieved. The women in the east 
were excellent; as most of the men were 
meant to be eads, it is searcely fair to 
judge of their performance. The leading 
man was I. Reeves Smith, who seemed 
too old and unattractive for the part. 
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George W. Howard, who succeed- 
ed him in May, made a far more | 


ealistic lover. Edwin Stevens, 
as the Italian dancing master, 
overtopped all the rest, and created a 


character that will be remembered. ‘The 
play ran into June. 

At the Garden Theater, where Willard 
in repertoire had followed Bernhardt, 
there was put forward in February a new 
dramatization of Ouida’s “Under Two 
Flags,” written by Paul Potter and staged 
by David Belasco. The Cigarette of 
Blanche Bates was featured, and deserv- 
edly so. It was one of the cleverest im- 
personations the season furnished. The 
simoom scene and the horseback ride to 
the top of the gorge were sensational ef- 
fects that contributed to make the piece 
talked about, and gave it a run to the end 
of the season, although, as was the case 
with “ Mrs. Dane’s Defense,” the actual 
attendance was by no means what might 
have been expec ‘ted from the talk the pro- 
duction created. 

Following,“ A Royal Family” at the 
Lyceum, Henry Miller brought out a semi 
historical drama, “ Richard Savage,” by 
Madeleine Lucette Ryley. But the scheme 
of it was absolutely unconvine ing, and an- 
other of the year’s many 
frosts went into the rec- 
ords. A happier fate fell 
out to “ Lovers’ Lane,” the 
second Clyde Fitch play of 
the week, presented at the 
Manhattan two days later 
than “Captain Jinks” at 
the Garrick. Of rural type, 
and with a clergyman for 
its leading personage, this 
comedy proved altogether 

different from the other 

Fitch pieces, but it was 

equally successful, and 
‘dl brought the first real 
IN prosperity of the 

season to the 
theater that was 
lucky enough to 
house it. Ernest 
Hastings was 
the minister, FE. 
J. Ratcliffe the 
villain who re- 
forms, Nanette 
Comstock the 
attractive hero- 
ine, while Millie 
James, as the 
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mischie vous twelve year old orphan, was 
the best of all. 

Belated prosperity also came to the 
Madison Square with “On the Quiet,” 
a comedy by Augustus Thomas, written 
originally for Nat Goodwin, but now fit- 
ted to William Collier, who was admirable 
in the chief part. The play was clean and 
clever, and increasingly funny as situa- 
tion succeeded situation. Its success 
proved once for all, it is to be hoped, that 
the French farce is not to be mentioned 
in the same breath with the American 
article for drawing power. This was em- 
phasized by Charles Frohman’s third fail- 
ure of the season with a Paris importa- 
tion, “The Lash of the Whip,” at the 
Lyceum. Such good people as Fritz Will- 
iams, E. “. Holland, Katherine Florence, 
and Maggie Holloway Fisher labored 
vainly with its inanities. The evening’s 
entertainment was finally bolstered up 
with a pretty afterpiece from the pen of 
Captain Marshall, a fantastic trifle called 
“ The Shades of Night,” which gave Elsie 
de Wolfe her first chance of the season to 
act. She and E. M. Holland were excel- 
lent as ghosts revisiting the scene of the 
tragedy that made them spirits. At the 
end of five weeks, “ The Lash” was re- 
tired in favor of a revival of “On and 


Off,” a farce which made a hit three years 
ago. 
Ada -Rehan’s season at the Knicker- 


boeker was followed by Nat Goodwin and 
Maxine Elliott in last year’s success, 
“When We Were Twenty One,” which 
gave place, early in March, to another of 
the book plays. A very sad affair indeed 
was this “To Have and to Hold,” made 
up of disjointed episodes slapped together 
after the manner of “ Richard Carvel.” 
Robert Lorraine was handsome as Ralph 
Percy, but that was all. Isabel Irving 
was out of her element as Lady Jocelyn, 
leaving Charles Waleot’s Jeremy Sparrow 
and Sydney Herbert’s Governor the only 
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convincing characterizations. The piece 
dragged out a miserable existence in town 
uatil the first week in April, when it was 
superseded by “ The Casino Girl,” brought 
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venturesome. A “ Tommer”—that is to 
say, an actor who plays in “ Unele Tom’s 
Cabin ”—had long been a sort of byword 
indicating the lowest strata of stage life. 
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SECOND ACT SCENE OF 


WHEN KNIGHTHOOD WAS IN FLOWER,” IN MARY TUDOR’S APARTMENTS—JULIA 


MARLOWE, AS MARY TUDOR, TO BRUCE MCRAE, AS BRANDON—“DO YOU KNOW 
WHAT THAT FIRST KISS MEANT TO ME?” 


to the Knickerbocker from the adjoining 
house via London. 

“To Have and to Hold” was bad 
enough; but worse was yet to come in the 
dramatization of Abbé Prevost’s “ Manon 
Leseaut.” Theodore Burt Sayre was the 
principal offender, as he fathered the 
adaptation. Accessories after the fact 
were Herbert Kelcey and Effie Shannon, 
and the scene of the crime was Wallack’s. 


IN THE SPRING. 


A marked feature of the spring season 
was the success attending the revival of 
“Unele Tom’s Cabin,” at the Academy 
of Musie, with a “star east.” When 
William A. Brady, who started in as 
a manager of prize fighters, announced 
his intention of putting fresh life 


into this old time standby, wiseacres 
smiled and predicted another flat failure. 
And it did seem as if Mr. Brady were 


But Mr. Brady went ahead, and out of 
the money accumulated by the prolonged 
hit of “’Way Down East” and his other 
ventures, he spent a large sum on the pro- 
duction and engaged high priced play- 
ers—Wilton Lackaye for Uncle Tom: 
Odell Williams, late of “’Way Down 
East,” for Phineas Fletcher; Theodore 
Roberts, recently the ranchman in “ Ari- 
zona,” for Simon Legree; Maud Ray- 
mond, with a big reputation in vaudeville, 
for Topsy; William Harcourt for George 
Harris; Mabel Amber for Eliza, and Mrs. 
Annie Yeamans for Aunt Ophelia. The 
show was launched on March 4, and ran 
until May 18. Georgie Florence Olp, who 
had been one of the children with Andrew 
Mack, played Eva, and although she is 
painfully affected, she threw real pathos 
into the death scene. 

London set the fashion of revivals early 
in the season; New York followed suit. 
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first with “ Under Two 
Flags,” next with 
“Uncle -Tom,” and 


then Charles Frohman 
fell into line at the 
Empire by putting on 
“Diplomacy.” The 
posters announced a 
“star cast ’; as a mat- 
ter of fact, the players 
were all regular mem- 
bers of the Empire 
stock, although it 
chanced that they had 
not before _ hap- 
pened to be east to- 
gether in one _ piece. 
William Faversham, 
who had returned to 
the stage after his long 
illness, in a two weeks’ 
run of “ Brother Offi- 
cers,” headed the list 
as Henry Beauclerc, and has seldom ap- 
peared to so little advantage. This actor 
is certainly not a success as a finished 
man of the world. Charles Richman’s 
Julian Beauclerc shone out resplendent 
by contrast, although he, too, was not al- 
ways perfectly at his ease. It seemed that 
the performers could not dispossess them- 
selves of the thought that their work was 
being judged by that of illustrious prede- 
cessors in the same parts. 

The erities disagreed about the respect- 
ive merits of the players. One newspaper 
declared that Jessie Millward’s Countess 
Zicka carried off the honors; another as- 
serted that these belonged to Guy Stand- 
ing as Count Orloff; a third voted for 
Edwin Stevens’ Baron Stein, while a 
fourth spoke up stoutly for Margaret An- 
glin as Dora. But this discrepancy of con- 
clusions among the reviewers mattered 
not a whit to the public; or perhaps it 
was because of it that they thronged the 
theater as it had not been thronged dur- 
ing the whole season, determined to judge 
for themselves. 

The performance was really a very sat- 
isfying one. Sardou’s play—tirst present- 
ed in Paris as “ Dora ” in 1877—is might- 
ily interesting, rising to a splendid cli- 
max with constantly deepening power. In 
her earlier passages, Miss Anglin gave one 
the impression of endeavoring to hide her 
stature in order to seem the clinging girl 
the lines called for, but with the demand 
for strong emotional representation, she 
did not fail. She never does. The play 
had not been presented on Broadway. since 
the summer of 1898, when the Herald 
Square Stock Company gave it, with Ed- 
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gar L. Davenport as Henry, Aubrey Bou- 
cicault as Julian, Blanche Walsh as 
Zicka, Una Abell as Dora, and Frank 
Mordaunt as Baron Stein. 

The best business of Wallack’s season 
was done during the four weeks cf April 
with a farce made over from the German, 
called “ Are You a Mason?” The theme 
was on the old, hackneyed lines of the 
French school, the efforts of husbands, 
young and old, to invent excuses to their 
wives for their nights out; but alleged 
signs and symbols of masonry furnished 
novel diversion. Leo Dietrichstein headed 
the cast as a stock broker who had once 
been an actor, and who endeavors to help 
his friend out of a’serape by imperso- 
nating a woman, as in “ Charley’s Aunt,” 
to which credit is given in the lines. Few 
who saw it will forget Mr. Dietrichstein’s 
Zou Zou in “ Trilby,” since which he. has 
done good work in “ At the White Horse 
Tavern”; but of late years it is as a play- 
wright that he is gaining his renown. 
“The Song of the Sword,” done by Soth- 
ern the seascn before last, was frem his 
pen; and it is said that the English adap- 
tation of “Are You a Mason?” is also 
his handiwork. 

John C. Rice, who was May Irwin’s 
first leading man, and who 
lately has been in the vaude- 
villes with his wife, Sally \ 
Cohen, enacted the husband 
on whom most of the trouble 


descends. Thomas A. Wise, 
long associated with the 


Broadhurst farees, was the 
old man who first had the 
idea of inventing the ma- 
sonie scheme to get out 0’ 
nights, and May Robson 
lent her amusing adaptabil- 
ity to the part of the mother 
in law. A well done bit was 
that by Arnold Daly as an 
old usher at a music hall. 
Mr. Daly, who is barely 
twenty five, began as office 
boy at Charles Frohman’s. 
He first obtained recogni- 
tion through his clever work 
in “ Because She Loved Him 
So,” wherein he was called 
on to do a difficult laughing 
turn. The next season he 
seored as the mad lover in 
“Barbara Frietchie,” and 
his versatility was shown 
this year by his speedy pas- 
sage from the young officer 
in “ The Shades of Night ” 
to the whisky loving, out at 
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SCENE FROM “‘ARE YOU A MASON?”—LEO DIETRICHSTEIN, DRESSED AS A WOMAN, DISCOVERED IN THE 
ARMS OF JOHN A. WISE, WHO ANNOUNCES TO MAY ROBSON, HIS WIFE IN THE FARCE, 
THAT THIS IS ANGELINE, THE DAUGHTER OF HIS FIRST LOVE. 


elbows sexagenarian of “Are You a 
Mason?” The faree would have held out 
at Wallack’s to the close of the season 
had it not been for ihe prior booking at 
that house of Henrietta Crosman, who 
returned to New York with “ Mistress 
Nell,” and remained there to big business 
until the hot weather. 

The year at the Broadway had not been 
particularly prosperous. Much had been 
expected of Blanche Walsh’s engagement, 
and after the fiasco of her play hopes 
were staked on “ Foxy Quiller,” but the 
latter opera did better everywhere than 
in New York. Then great preparation 
was made for Strauss’ “ Vienna Life,” 
but, as has been said, this went to the 
bad with undignified alacrity. The the- 
ater remained closed three weeks in 
March, until Jacob Litt produced there 
the latest Drury Lane melodrama, “ The 
Price of Peace,” at the same time lower- 
ing the price‘of his best seats to a dollar 
and a half. The first performance found 
the play incumbered with a scene too 
many, so the episode at the hospital, on 
which the curtain rose, was lopped off, 


and the piece launched on a run which 
carried it up to May 11. The strength 
of the cast vied with the splendor of the 
seenery. Wilton Lackaye as the Earl of 
Derwent had one of the most grateful 
roles that has fallen to his lot in some 
time. W. T. Carleton, the well known 
baritone, passed from opera to drama as 
another British statesman, while a third 
was Arthur Forrest, who doffed the toga 
of Rome worn in “Quo Vadis” for the 
sober broadcloth of London. Henry Berg- 
man, who is much sought after when 
broken English is demanded, played 
Count Ostadine, the Russian spy, whom 
Derwent shoots in one of the most thrill- 
ing episodes of the modern stage. Berg- 
man’s previous New York appearance for 
the season was as the proprietor of a Paris 
restaurant in “ The Sprightly Romance of 
Marsac.” 

Minnie Seligman was another per- 
former with a mangled accent. Some 
time since, Miss Seligman headed a reper- 
toire company in St. Louis; more re- 
cently she has been on the vaudeville 
stage. May Buckley, making a long leap 
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from the Hghthouse keeper’s wife in 
“Caleb West,” was the Earl of Derwent’s 
daughter, who managed to stir up most of 
the trouble in the piece. 


IN THE WAY OF OPERA. 


The so ealled lyric stage certainly had 
a great inning in the metropolis, so far 
as quantity was concerned. The 
season began at the Metropolitan 
Opera House on October 1, with 
a performance of “ Faust” by 
the Metropolitan English Grand 
Opera Company, under the aus- 
pices of Maurice Grau and 
Henry W. Savage. The latter 
gentleman, the proprietor of the 
Castle Square troupe, with a rec- 
ord of three successful seasons 
at the American Theater, was 
the managing factor in the new 
enterprise, which assuredly had 
a great send off. Three operas a 
week were given, but the house 
was both too big for those on the 
stage and for the audiences that 
could be enticed into it, even 
after the prices of the best seats 
had been reduced from two dol- 
lars toa dollar and a halt. With 
the same operas given on the 
boards trod by Calvé, Melba, and 
the de Reszkés, comparison with 
the high priced stars under the 
(irau banner was inevitable. Singers that 
would have been found adequate under oth- 
er conditions were adjudged poor in this 
environment. Much money was lost during 
the eleven weeks in New York, more was 
dropped in the fortnight’s stay in Chicago, 
and the company was disbanded in Wash- 
ington at the end of January. At the 
Metropolitan the most successful produe- 
tion of the Castle Square organization, 
from the bex oftice point of view, was 
“The Mikado,” which ran for two weeks. 
The only novelty was “ Esmeralda,” by 
Arthur Goring Thomas. The season was 
notable otherwise for the fiaseo of Fan- 
chon Thompson, who broke down on the 
night of her début as Carmen. 

The Grau season opened on Tuesday, 
December 18, with “Romeo and Juliet,” 
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and continued for fifteen weeks. Until 
Jean de Reszké appeared on New Year’s 
Eve, the business was not gratifyingly 
large. The new French soprano, Lucienne 
Bréval, did not prove a “ find.” Melba 
did yeoman service, even appearing at 
some of the popular price Saturday night 
performances, and Ternina turned out a 
drawing card; but it was Jean 
de Reszké who carried all before 
him, so it would seem that the 
New York public is wedded hard 
and fast te the star system. Of 
the novelties, “ La Bohéme ” was 
sung five times, “ Le Cid,” “ La 
Tosea,” and “ Salammbo ” each 
three. “ Hercdiade,” although 
announced, did not come to per- 
formance. The most popular 
compeser was Wagner, with 
thirty four hearings, Gounod 
ranking next with twelve. “ Lo- 
hengrin,” with eight representa- 
tions, was the cpera most fre- 
quently given. The regular sea- 
son, which closed on March 30 
with a solitary presentation of 
“Carmen,” was brilliant social- 
ly, and, when Jean de Reszké 
sang, successful financially; but 
an inkling of the consequences 
of running an affair of this sort 
with one man power may be 
gleaned from the rumor current 
during February, that there may be no 
opera at all next year, because Jean will 
not come. But Mr. Grau subsequently 
announced that we s!all have a ten weeks’ 
season. 
THE MUSIC HALLS. 


Weber & Fields’ all season offering was 
“ Fiddle-de-dee,” a sort of sequel to the 
nonsense vehicle of former years. De 
Wolf Hopper was added to the roster, but, 
short cf his share in a burlesque scene 
of comic opera with Lillian Russell, and 
a brief appearance as the ranchman in a 
travesty of “ Arizona,” he did not display 
a marked adaptability to his new environ- 
ment. Mr. Hopper may be inclined to 
consider this a compliment. The man he 
replaced, Peter F. Dailey, was one of tlie 
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big favorites in the little music hall, 
which during the year, in addition to the 
skit on “ Arizona,” gave burlesques on 


“Quo Vadis,” “The Gay Lord Quex,” | 


“A Royal Family,” “Captain Jinks,” 
and “ Florodora’s ” double sextet. 

The New York, after struggling for a 
time under the weight of “ A Million Dol- 
lars,” made a sweeping cut in the prices 
of seats. From two dollars to fifty cents 
was a concession to the public not to be 
despised, and packed houses were the 
result. There was a return made to vau- 
deville in the bill, and a review, written 
by Sydney Rosenfeld, author of “ The 
Passing Show,” feebly attempted to bur- 
lesque the stage successes of the season 
under the title of “The Giddy Throng.” 
In May, a new extravaganza, “ The King’s 
Carnival,” was put on, and-its travesties 
of the season’s later hits were voted much 
more satisfying. 

At Hammerstein’s Victoria, the Rogers 
Brothers did big business with their an- 
nual offering, this time called “ The Rog- 
ers Brothers in Central Park,” but the 
house fell upon evil times with later bills. 
Finally, with “ My Lady,” a belated trav- 
esty of “ The Musketeers,” the example set 
by the New York was followed, and the 
price of seats reduced to fifty cents, which 
profitably carried the season into May. 
Koster & Bial’s, after various vicissitudes, 
finally landed among the White Rats, an 
association of vaudeville performers who 
distinguished themselves by carrying 


through a strike—a distinct novelty in . 


the theatrical world. 


SOME CLOSING BILLS. 


After the departure of “ The Girl from 
Up There,” the Herald Square remained 
closed for two weeks, pending the illness 
of Mabelle Gilman, who was scheduled to 
come forth in “The Prima Donna,” a 
musical farce by the indefatigable Harry 
B. Smith, musie by Aimé Lachaume. But 
Miss Gilman’s indisposition promising to 
continue indefinitely, Lulu Glaser was 
finally ealled in and “ The Prima Donna ” 
launched on what proved to be a wave of 
critical protests. The thing ran for near- 
ly six weeks to overflowing audiences of 
“ paper.” 

Welcome indeed was the change at this 
house, on May 21, to the “rollicking 
farce” imported from a successful run in 
London, “ The Brixton Burglary.” Few 


comie plays have opened better, but the 

management had reason to rejoice that 

morning paper critics sometimes leave be- 

fore the end of a piece; for this one flatted 

out most inanely. 
10M 


The author, Frederick 


W Sidney, built up such an intricate set 
of entanglements that he himself’ was 
caught in the meshes of an effort to 
straighten things out at the end. But 
the chronicles of the theater have proved 
over and‘ over that the publie will give 
generous support in exchange for only a 
little actual merit, and, besides, “The 
Brixton Burglary ” possessed the advan- 
tage of a superb east, in which W. J. Fer- 
guson as a smug faced valet, and Jessie 
Busley as a pert housemaid, easily carried 
off first honors. Elita Proctor Otis was a 
mother in law of novel type, and Joseph 
Holland the distracted young husband. 

Late in May, Nat Goodwin and Maxine 
Elliott came to town for three perform- 
ances with their Shakspere toy—for 
they had frankly announced that they 
were doing the “The Merchant of Ven- 
ice” not for profit, but because they had 
personal ambitions in that direction. 
With Daly’s scenery and musie, together 
with his leader of the orchestra,,Mr. Ecke, 
they made what has come to be ealled a 
“production ”—which means that the 
classic drama is sugar coated for us mod- 
erns with the tinsel of paint and the tinkle 
of melody. There was a supporting cast 
of well known people. Of course, Goood- 
win himself was.Shylock, making him a 
somewhat younger man than we have been 
accustomed to see, and naturally Maxine 
Elliott was Portia, in a blond wig, so that 
she might disguise herself with her own 
hair in the trial seene. The merchant, 
Antonio, was Macklyn Arbuckle, late of 
the Broadhurst farees; the Bassanio, 
Aubrey Boucicault, and the Gratiano, 
Vineent Serrano, with W. J. Le Moyne 
and J. E. Dodson for Old and Young 
Gobbo respectively. William Courtleigh 
darkened his face for his brief appearance 
as the Moorish prince in the casket scene, 
and Harry Woodruff, in a suit that by 
common consent was suggestive of golf, 
made love to Jessica—a part that fell to 
the lot of Effie Ellsler, of Hazel Kirke 
fame. The Nerissa was charmingly done 
by Annie Irish, on whorm the New York 
reviewers lavished most of their praise. 

Some of the critics patted Goodwin on 
the back patronizingly for giving the pub- 
lic a pleasant entertainment, but almost 
all told him he could not play Shylock. 
He was conceded, however, to have made a 
better feint at it than his wife did with 
Portia. Still, the black gown with a deep 
facing of red, which Miss Elliott wore in 
court, set off her beauty most effectively— 
and this, of course, was what ‘a goodly 
number of the spectators had really come 
to look upon. 








The Physician 


and His Fees. 


BY JOHN WALKER HARRINGTON. 


THE MAXIMUM AND THE AVERAGE INCOME OF A PROFESSION 
WHICH IS, ON THE WHOLE, UNDERPAID—THE COST, IN TIME AND 
MONEY, OF PREPARING FOR IT, AND THE ARDUOUS PATH TO 


HIGH REPUTE AS A SPECIALIST. 


EVER has the profession of medicine 
stood so high in the estimation of 
men as it does today. While the law has 
become a business, and other callings 
seem to tend in the same direction, medi- 
cal science has steadily grown away from 
commercialism. The standing of a physi- 
cian or surgeon is measured, not by his 
income, but by his scientific attainments 
and accomplishments. 

Neither as a class nor as individuals do 
the doctors of medicine make as much as 
lawyers. The incomes of New York 
physicians vary from nothing at all to a 
hundred thousand dollars a year. Only 
two or three men earn the maximum sum, 
while hundreds do not make five hundred 
dollars in a twelvemonth. 

A few men outside the metropolis: are 
said to earn as much as themost celebrated 
New York physicians. Several years ago, 
Dr. George F. Shrady, a very well known 
surgeon, and editor of the Medical Record, 
made careful inquiries concerning the in- 
comes of physicians in the United States. 
He found that the country practitioners 
averaged eight hundred dollars a year, 
while in the cities the average figure was 
about twelve hundred. In New York 
there are more than a dozen celebrated 
men, mostly surgeons, who make about 
fifty thousand dollars a year. A few who 
are not widely known earn quite as much. 
About twenty men are credited with in- 
comes of twenty five thousand dollars a 
year, while hundreds earn from five to 
ten thousand dollars annually. 

The physician who has the most profit- 
able practice is not the distinguished 
specialist before whom other members of 
the profession bow, but the fashionable 
physician, who depends more upon his 
social gifts and his common sense than 


upon deep learning or rare skill. He is 
the family physician to the rich. When 


his patients become dangerously ill, he 


calls a specialist, a scientific expert, in 
consultation, thereby escaping all risk 
himself, and getting a reputation for 
broad minded liberality as well. These 
medical favorites of fortune not only 
charge large fees, but they are paid 
promptly, and their expenses are small, 
the chief item being for the maintenance 
of a smart brougham, with a footman. 
Moreover, they do not do hospital work, 
or trouble about meetings and conven- 
tions. In fact, they have everything to 
make life comfortable and happy, except 
the honor that is so coveted by the truly 
seientifie man. 


THE EARNINGS OF FAMOUS DOCTORS. 


It is impossible, and it would be im- 
pertinent, to determine the net income of 
the celebrated men like Dr. William T. 
Bull, Dr. Charles G. Janeway, Dr. Abra- 
ham Jacobi, Dr. Herman Knapp, Dr. 
George I. Shrady, Dr. Robert Abbe, Dr. 
William Tod Helmuth, Dr. Ferd C. Val- 
entine, and Dr. Robert I’. Weir, as it is to 
fix the earnings of those of lesser note. 
One reason is the uncertainty of fees, 
which sometimes remain unpaid two or 
three years after the services are given. 
And then comes the question of expenses, 
which, in the instances of the leaders of 
the profession, are heavy. The items of 
office rent and servants amount to a good 
deal. The annual expenditures for peri- 
odieals and text books, and for new in- 
struments, must be added, and at least one 
assistant must be paid a salary. Some 
doctors also maintain a trap and coach- 
man. 

One of the men included in the fore- 
going list told me that he very much 
doubted if there was a physician in New 
York, possibly excepting some of the fash- 
ionable ones who are seldom talked about, 
who actually had a net income of a hun- 
dred thousand dollars a year. He went 


* This is the second of a series of articles on the earnings of the great professions. The first, on ‘‘ The Rewards of the 
Law,” appeared in the June Munsey’s. The next will deal with the average income of the civil engineer, and the cost of 


his educat’oa. 
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on to say that his confréres credited him 
with a practice of sixty thousand dollars 
annually. It was true that his books 
showed that he had earned more than that 
amount for several years, but nearly half 
of it had not been paid. His bills for 
technical journals and medieal books are 
nearly three thousand dollars a year. Like 
many others who have gained eminence in 
this most exacting profession, he subscribes 
to every periodical of importance printed 
in this country and in Europe, and he 
buys the text books of foreign writers with 
the same liberality. Incidentally, it may 
be remarked that he reads them, for the 
modern specialist must command at least 
French and German as well as English. 
This particular physician knows half a 


dozen. The amount he must expend for 
instruments and supplies averages sixty 


five hundred dollars a year. Many of the 
new instruments turn out to be worthless, 
and old ones must be constantly renewed. 
He pays his first assistant a good salary, 
and besides all this there are rent and 
servants’ wages. 

“While my books show that I earn 
sixty thousand dollars,” he concluded, “1 
consider myself fortunate if the year 
shows a net income of ten or twelve thou- 
sand dollars.” 


THE LARGEST FEES ON RECORD. 


From the income of physicians one 
turns naturally to the fees they receive 
in speeial cases. Enormous honoraria ex- 
ist principally in the imagination, each 
large fee being usually doubled or trebled 
in the telling. The most highly paid 
practitioners receive single fees varying 
from fifty to twenty five hundred dollars. 
The specialist I have quoted not long ago 
received the maximum for an operation 
which never before had been successful 
from the patient’s viewpoint; and he de- 
clared that if life were not at stake, he 
would not repeat it for twice the fee. 
From the surgeon’s viewpoint, a success- 
ful operation doesn’t mean that the pa- 
tient recovers, which explains the familiar 
words in medical journals: “ The opera- 
tion was immediately successful. The 
autopsy next day disclosed ”—probably 
that the patient died of shock. 

When it is said that the maximum ‘fee 
is twenty five hundred dollars, it must not 
be supposed that the amount measures the 
maximum remuneration, because very 


large sums have sometimes been given to 
physicians by grateful patients—the “G. 
Ps” of whom country practitioners have 
such fond recollections. 


Then, too, doc- 
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tors have received five or ten thousand 
dollars, or even more, for extraordinary 
services covering a long period of time. 
A physician who for several months at- 
tended one of the Presidents of the United 
States, suffering from a mortal illness, 
asked and received seven thousand dollars. 
Not long ago a specialist charged a mil- 
lioaaire twenty five thousand dollars for 
performing an operation for appendicitis, 
and the man refused to pay. He submit- 
ted the matter to several physicians of the 
highest standing, and they held that a 
thousand dollars was the maximum fee 
for such an operation. The millionaire 
sent the surgeon who operated on him a 
cheek for five thousand dollars, and it 
was accepted without demur. 

There has been much discussion about 
physicians graduating their fees by the 
resources of their patients. Certain men 
have fixed fees, and, rather than charge 
less to those unable to pay the amount, 
they charge nothing at all. There are 
different ways of looking at the question. 
Every medical man of high standing gives 
a large part of his time to hospital work, 
for which he does not receive a penny. 
Some physicians maintain that it is fair 
to charge the rich enough to pay for the 
services given to the poor. Others hold 
that this practice is an indirect variety of 
blackmail. 

Some maintain that it is legitimate to 
charge a rich man a maximum fee, because 
his time is worth more, and his earning 
capacity is greater, than that of a poor 
man. In the case of the millionaire cited 
above, the medical men who acted as arbi- 
trators admitted that, had the patient 
been in moderate circumstances, a fee of 
two hundred and fifty dollars would have 
been just. Then, too, rich men are 
charged more than others because they 
demand more of the specialist’s time and 
attention. 

Most physicians in New York receive 
from two to five dollars when they receive 
patients in their office, while their visiting 
fee is from three to ten dollars. The spe- 
cialists usually charge from ten to twenty 
five dollars for the first visit, and five or 
ten dollars for subsequent ones. I know 
of a physician who went regularly onee a 
week from New York to Long Branch, 
last summer, to visit a patient, and 
charged two hundred and fifty dollars for 
each visit; and I know of many east side 
physicians whose regular charge is a 
dollar a visit. The specialist’s income 
depends largely upon the fees that he 
receives when called into consultation. 
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These vary all the way from twenty five to 
five hundred dollars. 


THE CAPITAL A DOCTOR NEEDS. 


Looking upon the profession of medi- 
cine as a commercial investment, it is not 
attractive. First, let us consider the 
young man who aims to become a great 
specialist, the highest ambition of the 
medical practitioner. He should be grad- 
uated from the academic department of a 
college, and nowadays he usually is. That 
means a cost of about twenty four hun- 
dred dollars, at a low average. Then come 
four years in a medical school, costing 
nearer three thousand than twenty five 
hundred dollars, because of text books and 
special courses; followed by two years in 
a city hospital, where the young doctor 
will slave night and day in return for 
board and lodging—and for the best ex- 
perience a young physician can obtain. 
His expenses in the hospital are regulated 
by his tastes and his income. Some live 
on two hundred dollars a year, while oth- 
ers spend two thousand. 

The prospective specialist should have 
at least two years abroad, to round out his 
education, and to perfect his knowledge 
of foreign languages. The hospitals of 
London, Paris, Berlin, and Vienna will 
teach him much. Upon his return home, 
he becomes an assistant to some great man 
in the specialty he has selected, and re- 
mains with him from two to ten years, 
perhaps without pay, before he is ready to 
stand alone before the world. 

Such a man seldom finds difficulty in 
securing a good practice at once, if there 
is anything in him. He has devoted four- 
teen years and at least ten thousand dol- 
lars to his education. This is rather un- 
der than over the average for those who 
have followed the course here outlined. 
Indeed, most men who have passed 
through these successive steps have found 
that it took sixteen years from the time 
they entered college until they opened 
their own offices, and that their legitimate 
and necessary expenses were about fifteen 
thousand dollars. Not all men who study 
medicine have as much money at their 
disposal. Many are compelled to support 
themselves while they are studying. They 
begin to practise early, and carry on their 
studies out of their earnings. In the end 
they are pretty sure to reach the high goal, 
but the handicap of poverty will keep them 
back from five to ten years. 





HOW YOUNG PHYSICIANS BEGIN. 


Hundreds of young men begin to prac- 
tise as soon as they are graduated from a 
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medical college and pass their examina- 
tion; but every one who is truly serious 
in his efforts to advance himself in his 
profession does his level best to secure hos- 
pital experience. A surgeon in Bellevue 
Hospital will have wider practical experi- 
ence in two years than a lifetime of 
ordinary practice will afford. 

Often the young doctor returns to his 
native town, and, by dint of hard work, 
builds up a clientéle for himself. Not in- 
frequently, he becomes the associate of 
some old established physician who is 
ready to give up the hard work. But it 
is intended to discuss here, more particu- 
larly, the conditions in New York, which, 
in general, are common to all the larger 
cities in the country. It is only in these 
that the medical man can hope for the 
rewards of reputation and fortune for 
which most of them work so hard. 

Those who have attained a high place 
in the profession have reached it only 
through unremitting toil as students and 
in practice. It was once the fashion to 
speak of success in medicine as being 
largely a matter ot luck. It is not an 
uncommon saying that some physicians 
reach affluence on account of their man- 
ners, that others are successful because 
they give the impression that they are 
busy, and that a few gain a large prac- 
tice because nature bestows beards upon 
them in their youth. These things may be 
true in part, but those who make this sort 
of success are not the big men and the 
strong men in medicine. It is hard and 
highly intelligent work that makes the 
metropolitan physician really successful. 
He must have indomitable energy, the 
restless striving to keep in advance, and 
he must do things. 

There are few of the successful young 
menof medicine who have not spent at least 
eight years in preparation, four in a medi- 
eal college, two in a hospital, and two as 
assistants. And when these decide to open 
an office, the struggle is a bitter one. One 
of the most successful of the younger 
practitioners in New York told me re- 
cently that during the first ten years of 
his professional life he would rather have 
been a helper in a brick yard than a doctor 
of medicine. 

“T eould then have known how much I 
would receive at the end of each week,” 
he explained. 

Those who have not been successful in 
the practice of medicine are accustomed 
to say that they have followed a capricious 
ealling. They are the men who plod 
along year after year, earning barely 
enough to keep body and soul together, 








“AND HOPE, WHICH IS ETERNAL.” 


because they lack the energy or ability to 
tight their way to the front. 

It is not sufficient to keep up with the 
procession; to succeed, the young physi- 
cian must strive to jump ahead. It was 
often said in the late years of Dr. Lewis 
A. Sayre, who died at the age of eighty, 
and left one of the most lucrative prac- 
tices in New York, that in his younger 
days he was far ahead of his times. The 
man who succeeds in medicine in New 
York would succeed in anything, and it 
doesn’t seem to make much difference, ex- 
cept in the time it takes him to arrive, 
how he starts, so long as he ean support 
himself, 


HARD WORK THE PRICE OF SUCCESS. 


A physician of my acquaintance, who 
now has a practice of about twenty thou- 
sand dollars a year, began his professional 
life in an obscure street in the east side 
tenement district. His college and hos- 
pital course had exhausted his slender 
resources. He hired a small room, in 
which there was scant space for the few 
books and instruments he had collected 
during his college career, to say nothing 
of a folding bed. He treated the patients 
he could find for whatever he could collect 
from them; he tutored medical students 
with such success that he secured a place 
as instructor in a medical school. He 
worked and studied early and late. Every 
penny not needed for the absolute necessi- 
ties of life went for books and medical 
journals. His ability attracted the atten- 
tion of one of the foremost physicians of 
New York, who asked the young man to 
become his assistant at a comfortable sal- 
ary. Then his pathway was easier. But 
he works now as hard as ever he did. 

T know of another physician who made 
such a reputation as specialist in a certain 
branch of surgery as a student and in his 
hospital work that within four years after 
he left college he was recognized as an 
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authority, and constantly called into con- 
sultation, by some of the foremost practi- 
tioners in New York. But he, too, is 
working with great energy. Like many 
successtul young men, he spends his vaca- 
tions in the hospitals abroad. He works 
several hours a day in hospitals, as do all 
the big men. One of the most prominent 
surgeons in New York told me that he 
had performed operations on charity pa- 
tients in hospitals, which, had they been 
paid for at his usual rates, would have 
brought him a hundred thousand dollars 
in the course of a year. 

Taking everything into consideration, 
his long and expensive education, the 
struggle of preparation and his fight for 
recognition, the arduous work of his prac- 
tice, his constant study, and his heavy ex- 
penses, one is forced to the conclusion 
that the physician is, from a purely com- 
mercial viewpoint, underpaid. No other 
liberal profession, unless it be the minis- 
try, yields such small pecuniary reward 
for so much effort. 

A lawyer who saves an estate, or comes 
to the rescue of a great corporation, may 
receive a fee of a hundred thousand dol- 
lars. In an article on the subject in the 
June Mvunsey, it was told that one lawyer 
received a single fee of a million dollars. 
When a doctor saves a life, should he re- 
ceive a fee of five thousand dollars, it would 
be looked upon as extraordinary. To his 
everlasting credit, and to the glory and 
honor of his profession, be it said that the 
physician, as a rule, is not mereenary. 
He hopes for a liberal income, but his 
chief ambition is not to accumulate 
wealth, but to do that which will lessen 
human suffering and save life, to do that 
which will bring him the renown of true 
greatness. His first impulse is to give the 
best that is in him for his patients, and 
he only thinks of his fee afterwards. 

No man ean choose a nobler profession 
than that of medicine. 





“AND HOPE, WHICH IS ETERNAL.” 
A woMAN robed in black in a darkened chamber lay. 


“My heart is crushed,” she wildly cried. 


“There is no light.” 


*Twas then, like angels’ touch, a golden ray of might 
Shot through the room, fell on her somber dress of night, 
And turned the black to glorious shades seen only in the day. 


Such, then, is man. With petty human strength, he strives 
To fight ’gainst Fate and wrest bliss from her hold. 


Poor children all ! 


Then heed thou, life’s deep’st secret told : 


Look up to Hope’s glad sun, though other joys lie cold. 


Thus light shall come from out the darkness of our lives. 
Maud Howard Peterson. 








HAS COURTESY DECLINED: 


BY JANE 


OF THE GOOD OLD 
THE SPIRIT OF EQUALITY AND LIBERTY HAS REPLACED 


A COMPARISON 


MacNEAL. 


OLD CHIVALRIC IDEA WITH A PAINFUL UNMANNERLINESS. 


Net so long ago but that many not yet 

octogenarians can recall it, candi- 
dates for membership in good Calvinistie 
churches were asked, “ Are you willing 
to be eternally damned for the glory of 
God?” The applicant who expected to be 
enrolled among the faithful replied with 
a prompt affirmative. The question is 
generally omitted nowadays. It would be 
captious to insist that therefore the days 
of faith are over; but it would be idle to 
pretend that the faithful of the strenu- 
ous ancient time would recognize as the 
same article the flimsy modern material 
which it is considered unwise to subject 
to severe strains. 

So with courtesy. It would be rude to 
say that it has pe ished from the face of 
the earth, or even that it is in the last 
stages of decrepitude; but our forebears 
would never recognize the quality that 
now bears the name. They never learned 
the admirable optimism which permits 
one to believe one’s own world a place of 
perfection merely by changing the defini- 
tion of perfection to meet the conditions 
of one’s own world. 

Of course, even among the lenient, 
chivalry has long been admittedly dead. 
Only young ladies in the first flush of 
their engagements are likely to deny this, 
and to be hotly indignant against a pur- 
blind generation which cannot detect the 
chivalrous sweep of Charles’ alpaca sleeve 
as it travels up and down the ledger, the 
knightliness of his gesture in stopping a 
eable ear, and the Arthurian nobility of 


his manner in assisting them to board it. . 


But all the sane part of the world admits, 
sighing, that chivalry is gone. 

As a matter of fact, chivalry was but 
the voice of Adam wailing through the 
medieval centuries to Eve the same old 
ery, “Thou art the eause!” He had 
learned to do it with better grace than in 
the Garden, where the crudity of his 
methods must have been the cause of a 
very unpleasant half hour or so. In 
medieval times he was an adventurer. 


Ife vearned to fare forth and to see what 


TIMES AND TODAY—HOW 
THE 
might chance. He liked to get into 


trouble with other gentlemen of roaming 
tastes. le fairly hankered for excite- 
ment—as Adam’s mouth undoubtedly wa- 
tered for the apple. Therefore he said: 

“Oh, fairest and most adorable, you 
inspire me to go forth and slay dragons— 
if peradventure I ean find one. At any 
rate, it’s worth the trial. Furthermore, if 
any one says that you are not the most 
resplendent of ladies—nay, of goddesses 
and angels—that churl shall no longer 
pollute the earth which you, fairest and 
most adorable, deign to make the abode 
of beauty and goodness.” 

So the gentleman sallied out, leaving 
peace behind him. And, having made the 
lady believe that she was the cause of his 
doing precisely what he wished to do, he 
established what has been known eyer 
since as the spirit of chivalry. 


WHEN CRUSADES AND TOURNEYS WERE PAST. 


But with the lapse of time all this 
changed. Gentlemen were not allowed to 
pummel one another except in the prize 
ring, and even there the practice was dis- 
countenanced. Only circus agents cared 
anything about finding dragons, and no 
one but animal feeders a : the z ZOO ever ¥ 
tured into the lions’ er 

Any husband faring forth in search of 
prolonged adventure was very likely to be 
returned on a warrant, and to be haled 
into court on abandonment proceedings. 
Gone were the good days when it was pos- 
sible to do the thing he most wished to do, 
and to win great renown for his magna- 
nimity and chivalry in doing it. Chivalry 
was dead, although many persons of idea!- 
istic tastes and sentimental habits con- 
tinue to apply the term to the qualitie: 
which cause a man to eare for his old 
mother, or to forbear from swearing at hi 
wife and from kicking the harmless eat, 
when he happens to be in a¢*somewhz 
ruftied temper. 

But courtesy remained. It, too, was : 
feudal institution. It prescribed the man 
ners of kindliness and gentleness toward 


yen- 








HAS COURTESY DECLINED ? 


equals, superiors, and interiors. When 
superiors and inferiors were swept away, 
and churl and noble became equal in the 
books of the philosophers, in the theories 
of statesmen, and in the opinion of the 
churls, the system needed adaptation to 
the new conditions. Thereupon the “ eti- 
quette book” began to make its appear- 
anee. The etiquette book always begins 
and ends with the admirable truism that 
a kind heart is the source of all politeness; 
but the intervening three hundred and 
seventy pages or so are full of intricate 
directions concerning the angle at which 
to lift one’s hat, the proper amount of paté 
to eat, the conditions under which it is 
perfectly permissible to “ speak first,” and 
the length of time which should elapse 
between an entertainment and a party 
eall. 

Who reads the book on etiquette now? 
Who pays the slightest attention to its 
dictates? Who is there but pretends a 
vast superiority to it, while failing in all 
the things it enjoins—even the kind heart 
of the first and last pages? As to party 
calls, for instance, there is a new school of 
manners ‘which affects to scorn them 
greatly. It is composed of young people 
who always manage to find time to accept 
invitations to dinners, luncheons, teas, 
and dances, but who declare that in a busy 
world of shops, classes, clubs, and commit- 
tees, there is no time fer party calls. They 
decline to be bound by any mere arith- 
metical statement of the case, and it avails 
nothing to point out to them that the 
three hours they ‘spend at one dinner 
would, if transferred to an afternoon and 
united judiciously with three dollars for 
a hansom, enable them to pay six or seven 
party ealls. 


HIGH ETHICAL GROUNDS FOR RUDENESS. 


Sometimes they assume an even more 
highly ethical ground than that of the 
value of time. They assure their critics, 
with heartfelt earnestness, that calls, espe- 
cially party calls, are a hollow mockery. 
They wax humorous in describing them. 
They say that the party call is something 
like the viand which can lay claim to none 
of the advantages of fish, flesh, fowl, or 
good red herring. It is neither the pleas- 
ant end satisfying visit of intimates nor 
the gaiety inspiring oceasion of formal 
entertainment. 

As a matter of fact, a party call made 
on an intimate is just as pleasant and 
inspiriting as any other sort of a visit. 
And a party eall made on a more formal 
entertainer is, perhaps, the first step to- 
wards a more easy and friendly relation- 
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ship. To accept invitations and then to 
refuse to pay the price, a very cheap one, 
demanded by punctilious courtesy, is -to 
proclaim to a hostess that her house is re- 
garded as a place of free entertainment, a 
restaurant without price, a private the- 
ater, as it were; it is to announce that 
one values it only as a semi public insti- 
tution, and its proprietor only as a semi 
public showman. ‘This seems scarcely 
courteous, even when one confines the 
definition of courtesy to the kind hhearted- 
ness of the opening and closing pages of 
the volumes on etiquette. 

As for men, the tale of their iniquities 
is almost too long for the telling. They 
are disposed to be critical in the matter 
of accepting invitations, and only those 
houses where they are assured of the ex- 
cellence of the food and drink will tempt 
them. It is said that, after a perfunctory 
greeting of the hostess, they display vast 
powers of divination in locating the 
Secoteh whisky, and that they remain in 
its neighborhood throughout the evening. 

Having accepted invitations to dances, 
they stand at the door of the ballroom, ap- 
praising the girls. within as they would a 
ballet troupe for the privilege of staring 
at whom they had paid two dollars. So 
runs the complaint against them. And 
when they have sutticiently regaled their 
eyes, they find the place of liquid refresh- 
ment, to be lured thenee only when the 
hostess has the strategie quality of a Boer 
commander and the valor of an English 
general. 

Still, those who cling to a belief in the 
existence of courtesy may say that man- 
ners may be bad in a certain boorish set 
without being universally bad. And cus- 
toms change. If men, and women, too, 
seem to think that they owe less to their 
hostesses than their fathers did, gentle- 
men no longer sit at table until they are 
barely able to reel into the drawingroom, 
as they did once upon a time. They may 
make a shrine of the sideboard where the 
Seotch reposes, but they no longer so gen- 
erally insult their entertainers and their 
fellow guests by drunkenness, as they did a 
generation or two back, if one may believe 
the chronicles. The sad thing is that, 
without even the excuse of intoxication, 
we should succeed in being ruder than our 
forefathers were with it. 

EXIT “THE LADY”; ENTER—WHAT ? 

In the old etiquette books there were 
eertain thins a “lady” did not do. She 
did not laugh boisterously, or talk loudly. 
or dress in sereaming colors. She exacted 
a reverential respect. She might not cross 
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even her poor little ankles. She never 
stared. She never listened to doubtful 
stories, except when her amazing inno- 
cence left her in Cimmerian darkness as 
to their meaning. As for uttering a re- 
mark with a double meaning, she was 
vastly more likely to utter one with no 
meaning at all. 

Does the “lady” laugh boisterously 
now? Hear her on the cars, in the the- 
aters, at social functions. Does she talk 
loudly, not only in public, but in those 
public places where she disturbs the en- 
joyment of others by her voice? The opera 
answers. <As for crossing her ankles, is 
she ever seen seated except with her legs 
comfortably crossed? Does she listen to 
doubtful stories? In spite of the storm of 
protest which the assertion may raise, she 
does. She has cultivated a taste for them. 
She can tell them with point, and she is 
frequently able to compress two or even 
three meanings into a remark. 

She drinks pretty regularly, if not 
deeply; she smokes a good deal. She is 
eminently free and easy in her manner. 
She uses slang with frequency and vigor, 
and she has been heard at times to rip out 
an asseveration of the mildly profane sort. 

And she who does these things is not 
what our ancestors of the picturesque vo- 
cabulary would have called a “ hussy.” 
She is generally a well born, well educated, 
kind hearted, and clever young person. 
But to say that she is well bred, in the 
ancient sense of the word, would be as 
absurd as to declare that the candidate for 
membership in the Calvinistie churches of 
today could pass the stern examination 
that his grandfather had to face half a 
century ago. 

Has courtesy declined? Look up and 
down any crowded ear; count the men who 
sit, the women who, with strained, patient 
faces, clutch the straps—and answer the 
question. What would have happened in 
the golden age of courtesy had a man oc- 
cupying the station in life of a trolley car 
conductor spoken to an elderly grande 
dame, or to any gently born person, as our 
conductors speak every hour of every day 
to all their passengers? Is the shop girl 
courteous who, uplifting a disdainful chin 
and turning frigid eyes towards a ecustom- 
er, suys: “ How much do you want to pay? 
We haven’t anything so cheap!” Is the 
library or museum attendant courteous 
who so bears himself that only the most 
fearless dares approach him? Is the news- 
paper courteous that sends a reporter to 
obtain a photograph and a_ seandal 


through the medium of a social enemy or 
a servant ¢ 


MAGAZINE, 


Let us rejoice in democracy as loudly:as 
we please, and let us proclaim our brother- 
hood and equality to all who have time to 
listen; but do not let us pretend that 
democracy has yet developed a breeding as 
charming as that which it displaced. 

There were many ugly things about the 
old aristocratic ways. To some tastes, the 
servility of the “lower class” which accept- 
ed itself as a lower class was painful. To 
some, the swaggering patronage of the up- 
per class which never doubted its upper- 
ness was equally unalluring. Such people 
will tell you that they prefer having a 
motorman swear at them to having any 
poor creature cringe before them. 


GETTING USED TO OUR EQUALITY. 


It takes some time—a few centuries, 
apparently—for human beings to become 
used to freedom and equality, and to 
realize that they are not incompatible with 
genuine courtesy. The sections where 
slavery flourished illustrated admirably 
the change in manners that.follows imme- 
diately upon the bestowal of freedom. The 
negroes whose careers began and whose 
characters were established before the war 
frequently had charming manners—bland, 
courteous, and even courtly. Their chil- 
dren, in the violent effort to remind all 
comers of their liberty, became, in many 
cases, noisy ruffians. A favorite way of 
proclaiming the existence of the Four- 
teenth Amendment was to form in a line 
as wide as the whole sidewalk, forcing 
any white person meeting the negroes 
either to walk into the gutter or to engage 
in an unequal street fight. Other equally 
graceful methods of attracting attention 
to their enfranchisement prevailed. 

In very nearly the same fashion a dec- 
laration of equality affects the-whole race. 
The woman goddess angel of the chival- 
rous days enjoyed her inferiority because 
she never dreamed that it was not su- 
periority; but when the tourney times 
were over, when the knightly charger was 
put to the plow, and the good sword was 
beaten into plowshares, when the knight 
himself was too busy attending to the 
crops to remind her that she was the in- 


spiration of his hoeing and digging—then & 


she grew restive and saw herself inferior. 
Not until she began to come out of the 
unflattered state of plain dependence did 
her manners become a little assertive, a 
little noisy. When she crosses her legs 
and smokes cigarettes and talks with un- 
common emphasis on the first personal 
pronoun, she is only expanding a little 
after several centuries of repression. She 
is like her littie brother, who, as soon as 
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he has grown used to manly habiliments 
instead of kilts, puffs out his chest tremen- 
dously, thrusts his hands in his pockets, 
and swaggers. 

The idea of equality is sini as new 
to all the world as to the lately enfran- 
chised slaves, to the still more recently 
enfranchised woman, and to the boy with 
his first new trousers. “I’m as good as 
you are,” is a pleasing theory, and how 
shall we show our belief in it? We swag- 
ger a little; we take up the whole side- 
walk; we snub our employer’s customers, 
lest the creatures may forget that we are 
“as good as” they; we shout imperiously 
to the public to “step lively ”; we move 
languidly to find the book for which some 
one has asked in the library. 

We are as good as anybody. Therefore, 
what right has any one to assume ex- 
elusive airs and to refuse to tell us, 
through our newspapers, whether or not 
he is going to marry the lady who was in 
the Tombs for swindling? We are as good 
as anybody, and we insist upon knowing 
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just how much the Blanks spent on flowers 
for their fancy dress ball, that we may be 
able to compute more exactly just how 
good we are. And because we are as good 
as anybody, not to say surprisingly better, 
we are not going to put ourselves out to 
pay calls we don’t feel like paying, or to 
write notes we don’t feel like writing, or 
to dance when we prefer to drink punch 
and talk! 

Some fine day, when one or two more 
centuries have made us used to our entire 
equality with all that is good and great, 
we shall probably develop a courtesy com- 
pared to which the finest courtesy left 
over from the feudal period will be a poor, 
tarnished thing. But that time is not yet. 
And meantime the independent spirit of 
the age runs the risk of becoming unpopu- 
lar in certain circles because of its off- 
spring, unmannerliness. 

It will not be the first parent of admi- 
rable individual traits to suffer in the eyes 
of the community because of spoiled and 
boorish children. 
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A BALLADE OF BIBLIOMANIA. 


I do not envy men their fame, 
For wealth untold I do not pine; 
Let mine be but a humble name, 
And if the Fates ’gainst me combine, 
To their decree Ill me resign. 
A bit of nature and a hut 
Are all I want, and—holy shrine— 
“ A First Edition, Boards, Uncut!” 


Some praise their pictures, others aim 
To show their jewels superfine ; 

A’ ring antique, a curious frame, 
Intoxicates their souls like wine; 
Their eyes with bliss eestatic shine. 

For what, ye foolish mortals? Tut! 
Beside mine own your joys decline— 

“ A First Edition, Boards, Uncut!” 


And thou, consumed by Cupid’s flame, 
Dejected, brooding, saturnine, 

So sorely wounded, bruised, and lame 
Because imperious Adeline 
Refuses curtly to be thine, 

From out thy soul her presence shut, 
And on this vision feast thy eyne— 

“A First Edition, Boards, Uncut!” 





Envoi. 
Prince, hold your revels, riot, dine, 
Yours be the glittering pageant, but 
Let me but boast of what is mine— 
“A First Edition, Boards, Uncut! ” 


‘‘NEWEST ENGLAND” — The in- 
teresting things that an American 
traveler reports from the other side 
of the world. 


Most of us know very littl—culpably 
little, perhaps—about the great nation of 
our own blood and speech that i is growing 
up in the wide, rich, and virgin lands of 
the antipodes. The commonwealth of 
Australia, which celebrates its birth this 
year, and its sister community in New 
Zealand, are intensely interesting sub- 
jects, both for the thorough study of the 
conscientious sociologist and for the 
casual notice of any one who eares to 
watch the development of the Anglo 
Saxon race and the progress of civiliza- 
tion in general. For in those distant 
lands things have been done that the rest 
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of the world is only talking or dreaming 
about. 

Jlenry D. Lloyd, an American who has 
been there, has published his observations 
in two books, ealled “ Newest England ” 
and “ A Country Without Strikes,” and 
among the interesting thing's that he re- 
ports are these: 

New Zealand has not had a strike or a 
lockout in five years. Arbitration of labor 
disputes is compulsory. 

The government manages a life and 
accident insurance department which is 
crowding out the private companies. 

A government official called a public 
trustee transacts such business as our 
trust companies undertake. 

The government has an employment 
ageney, and provides work for the needy. 

The government pays a small pension 
to all “deserving” applicants aged sixty 
five or more. 

Of course the government owns the 
railroads—as is the rule in most civilized 
countries. Of course, too, there is woman 
suffrage. 

After the tariff, the chief tax in New 
Zealand is a graduated land tax, which 
was introduced in 1878—before Henry 
George’s doctrines were known—in order 
to discourage large holdings of land. 
When there is a dispute about the taxable 
value of an estate, the government has the 
right to “resume” it at ten per cent 
above the owner’s valuation. It is then 
cut into small parcels, and rented or sold 
to settlers on extremely easy terms. The 
paternal way in which the distribution is 
managed led an old Ameriean “ boomer ” 
whom Mr. Lloyd met at a land board ses- 
sion to say, “ This isn’t much like Okla- 
homa! ” 

It seems to be quite true, as “ Newest 
Nngland ” states, that New Zealand is the 
“experiment station ” of advanced demo- 
eratie legislation. It may be added that, 
in Mr. Lloyd’s opinion, the antipodean 
island group is today the most prosperous 
country in the world. 





A LETTER FROM DILKE—To a 
California thinker who, after all, 
is glad that he knows a real live 
baronet. 


In Los Angeles, California, there is 
published a journal called The Challenge. 
It proclaims itself an advoeate of social 
democratic principles, and on its front 
page—and also on several other pages—it 
displays, in good sized type, the name of 
HW. Gavlord Wilshire as editor. 


In 


the 
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issue of May 1, a conspicuous feature is a 
facsimile of a letter, or part of a letter, 
from Sir Charles Dilke—“ one of the 
wealthiest of the English baronets,” Mr. 
Wilshire tells us. The letter was, appar- 
ently, a courteous refusal to contribute to 
the Wilshire journal, its only other signi- 
ticance being the fact that it was ad- 
dressed to H. Gaylord Wilshire, upon 
which Mr. Wilshire modestly comments 
thus (we follow his punctuation exactly) : 

Those vulgar Americans whose sole standard of 
manhood is the purse, are astonished at the note- 
worthy attention displayed by Englishmen, of wealth 
and position, to men like myself, whom such Ameri- 
cans fondly classify under the general name of 
cranks and demagogues. 

II. Gaylord Wilshire’s ingenuous de- 
light in a letter from a real live baronet 
seems almost enough to remove him from 
the class of “eranks and demagogues ” 
who believe in the “ advanced ” principles 
that he professes. 


TOLSTOY’S ADMIRATION—Does it 
argue limited reading, or is he mis- 
quoted? 

Lilian Bell has had an interview with 
Tolstoy, in which he said that he eonsid- 
ered Mrs. Humphry Ward the greatest 
living writer. Can he have read Mary 
Johnston, Mary Cholmondeley, Ellen 
Thorneyeroft Towler, Hallie Erminie 
Rives, and all the tribe of the historical, 


“smart,” and problematic writers? Does 
he know Laura Jean Libbey ? 
Tolstoy is behind the times. If he 


would come to New York, and read the 
advertisements on the elevated railway, he 
would learnthat there are several “greatest 
living writers,” but that Mrs. Humphry 
Ward is not one of them, 


A PSYCHOLOGY TALE—In “ Voy- 
sey ” sword and pistols give place to 
moods and emotions. 


The taste which demands at least two 
“events ” to a page and which insists that 
nine tenths of a novel shall be “ action ”— 
preferably with a sword and pistol—will 
not find “ Voysey ” to its king; neither 
will the admirers of the roses and straw- 
berry school of fiction, so Jong and so well 
represented by “ The Duchess.” 

But there are other tastes than these, 
and to some of them “ Voysey ” will make 
a deep appeal. It is the story of a young 
man’s entanglement with the wife of an 
aequaintanee, and the unpleasant theme 
is handled with power, delicacy, and fidel- 














ity. The hero is not represented, as some, 
doubtless, would prefer to see him, with 
horns sprouting beneath his hat and his 
coat tails dwindling into a more Satanie 
appendage. Neither is the heroine an ad- 
venturess of the designing and vulgar 
type, as some hold that every lady who 
departs from the domestic code of virtue 
should be shown to be, in order that 
their repulsiveness may serve to discour- 
age imitation. Voysey is a somewhat 
idealistic, somewhat sensitive dreamer, 
made into a conventionally clever world- 
ling by easy circumstances, and by the 
personal indolence which so often marks 
the son of a mentally ambitious, powerful 
man. Ile drifts into a half love for the 
good looking woman of primitive cthies 
and of primitive passions, who is not his 
equal in training, in natural ability, or in 
delicacy of feeling. Such things do hap- 
pen, as the lives of great men oft remind 
us—and Voysey has gleams of greatness. 

Hie has, however, what many great men 
have lacked—a contempt for those who 
are unwilling to maintain the responsibil- 
ity they have assumed. The novel is the 
story of his struggles with himself in the 
net he wove when he first sueeumbed to 
his dishonorable desire for another man’s 
wife, or, to put it more accurately, to her 
desire for him. 

Mr. Prowse, whose unfamiliar name is 
on the title page, does not append morals 
to the end of his chapters after the fash- 
ion of the old books of fables. If he had, 
he would, perhaps, have justified his work 
to many who will disapprove of it as it 
stands. There are others who will find in 
the gray description of the dreary stolen 
meetings, in the skilfully suggested de- 
terioration of the woman under the stress 
of her misdoing, enough of a moral to 
enable them to dispense with the finger 
post warnings. 


A REAL ELIZABETH—The author 
of the “visits” is Mrs. Glyn, a 
young Englishwoman. 


Elinor Glyn is the real name of the 
author of “ The Visits of Elizabeth.” She 
is married, young, pretty, and of a good 
English family. The portrait which ap- 
pears as the frontispiece of her book, and 
is intended to represent the Hlizabeth of 
the story, was taken from a miniature 
painting of Lady Angela Forbes, a sister 
f the Countess of Warwick. 

Whatever may be said for or against 
the “ Visits,” nobody ean deny that the 
book was written from the “inside.” Mrs, 
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Glyn knows her England socially and she 
knows her France socially. A correspond- 
ent writes from London that the suecess 
of the book has quite turned the young 
woman’s head, but he adds that it doesn’t 
matter, because she is beautiful whichever 
way her head is turned. 


DIDN'T KNOW [ISS WILKINS— 
A story about a meeting of Marion 
Crawford and the New England 


writer. 


Having abandoned for the present the 
burning question whether Mary E. Wil- 
kins is or is not to marry, the gossips are 
telling another story about her. Marion 
Crawford gave a reading in Brooklyn 
some time ago, and after it was over the 
usual knot of women admirers gathered 
about to congratulate, and incidentally to 
look him over at close range. One had 
Miss Wilkins in tow, but when it came her 
turn to be introduced, being somewhat 
flustered, it is to be presumed, by the near 
presence of greatness, she presented the 
story writer somewhat lamely. She said: 

“ And this is Miss Wilkins, who writes.” 

“Writes, eh?” said Crawford wearily, 
having no idea who in the world the young: 
woman was, “ That’s good—that’s good,” 
and turned to the next in line. 


A SAILOR’S LOG— The interesting 
career of “Fighting Bob” Evans, as 
told by himself. 


There could be few better testimonials 
to the value of an education at Annapolis 
than the books written during the last two 
or three years by ofticers of the United 
States navy. Of course we all knew that 
we had naval men who could write well— 
Captain Mahan foremost among them; 
but it has been generally supposed that 
most sons of the sea found the pen “ too 
slender a spar” to handle with entire 
comfort. Henee it was a little surprising 
when one after another of the officers who 
served in the war with Spain appeared in 
print with such admirably written narra- 
tives as were, for instance, those of Cap- 
tain Siesbee and Lieutenant ITobson. 

“A Sailor's Log,” by Rear Admiral 
Robley D. Evans, is another book that 
does eredit to the navy. It is a simply 
told and remarkably interesting record of 
its author’s adventures during forty years 
o£ service in at least six of the seven seas. 
It is full of good things. Here, for ex- 
ample, is Admiral Evans’ personal impres- 
t] Kaiser—whom he 


sion of the German 
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evidently esteems more highly than do 
some of his brother officers: 

I found him one of the most magnetic and com- 
panionable of men—I should say, with one or two 
exceptions, the most magnetic. He knows more 
about more different things than any man I have ever 
met. When I was in Kiel my band was playing music 
composed by him, and on my cabin table was a book 
of poems written by him. I personally saw him 
maneuver a fleet at sea in the most creditable way. 
After luncheon at the palace one day, during a very 
interesting conversation, he described to me our 
first battleship, the Indiana, which I afterwards com- 
manded, and his knowledge of her construction and 
details of armor and guns was perfect. When I 
gave him a Smithfield ham for dinner, he even knew 
where Smithfield was. 

Probably Admiral Evans will always be 
known as “ Fighting Bob,” though he dis- 
claims the name, which, it seems, was be- 
stowed upon him by the newspapers at the 
time of the threatened trouble with Chili, 
nine years ago. He has seen quite enough 
active service to deserve it. Besides fight- 
ing the Confederacy—of which the rest 
of his family were supporters—as an en- 
sign, and Spain as captain of the Iowa, 
he came within measurable distance of 
hostilities on several other occasions—at 
Tripoli, in 1875, owing to an indignity 
suffered by the American consul there; at 
Valparaiso, in 1892, when the Chilian mob 
attacked a landing party from the Balti- 
more; and in Behring Sea, a few months 
later, when the seal controversy was at an 
acute stage. 

All this, and much more, the gallant 
sailor tells in his “ Log.” 


HENRY JAMES’ VIEWPOINT—The 
penalty the novelist pays for aban- 
doning his native land. 


It is frequently said by Americans, with 
a sigh of discontent, that we have no 
literature of our own, as distinct from 
English ‘literature. There is a certain 
flavor of truth in the complaint; and the 
fault, if fault it ean be called, often lies 
with our American writers, who have a 
habit of running away and identifying 
themselves with the other side of the 
water. 

Henry James, whom some consider the 
greatest of all, is at the same time the 
guiltiest of all. He has lived in England 
for more than thirty years, and in con- 
sequence knows little of his own country. 
The development of social life in America 
is exceedingly rapid, and during the last 
three decades we have become very sophis- 
ticated indeed. That Mr. James does not 
realize this is evident from his books. 

Yet there is nothing English about 
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Henry James. He writes of English peo- 
ple with a critical understanding that ean 
only be the result of an outsider’s ob- 
servation. Of his own people, he writes . 
with a critical something—certainly not 
understanding. Consequently, he satisfies 
no one, except the most highly civilized 
critics. The average American is hurt 
beeause he feels that he is misrepresented. 
The average Englishman is hurt because 
he is too well represented—that is, all his 
peculiarities are recognized and repro- 
duced by a man who has no national 
feeling to blind him to defects. 


MRS. HOWE’S GREEK—She keeps 
it up for mere mental exercise. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe belongs to the 
“grand old woman ” class. In spite of her 
years—she is over eighty—she not only 
takes a keen interest in all topics affect- 
ing Boston and the country in general, 
and the condition of woman, but she reads 
a little Greek every day, for mental re- 
freshment. 


SIENKIEWICZ AND RED INK— 
Where the national hero of Poland 
comes down to the ordinary level. 


It is an interesting commentary on the 
effects of a high civilization that the 
Poles, whom the rest of Europe probably 
does not regard as a highly advanced na- 
tionality, are the only people who have 
heaped enormous honor on a writer since 
the days of the Renaissance. What Eng- 
land has now and then done for a man 
who has increased her territories and de- 
creased the fighting population of her 
foes, Poland has done for a mere writer. 
It has given him a eastle, and has filled it 
with rare and wonderful gifts. The proud- 
est of the old Polish families have made 
it their greatest pride that a jewel from 
their caskets is set in “ the master’s” pen. 
A jubilee such as the highly cultured na- 
tions of the farther west reserve for the 
celebration of slaughters was given to a 
man whose battles are all in books. Alto- 
gether, the Sienkiewicz celebration leads 
one to believe that there is among the 
Poles that disinterested and impersonal 
passion for art, the lack of which in more 
businesslike communities has been so 
much deplored. And even in Poland it 
was the more primitive passion of patriot- 
ism that helped to arouse the magnificent 
enthusiasm. 

The man for whom his country went 
mad in so picturesque a way is described 
as the finest type of the Polish gentle- 
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man—and the aristocracy of Poland is 
said to have produced the most perfect 
manners in Europe. He is slightly lan- 
guid in his manner, speaks slowly and 
without excitement; and in spite of the 
many interests possible to him, is more in- 
terested in literature than in anything 
else. Next to writing, he enjoys explora- 
tion and the adventure connected with it. 
He has shot lions, has killed crocodiles, 
has faced an enraged hippopotamus, and 
has had an encounter with pirates. 

One of the amusing things about him, 
showing how his genius and his broad 
knowledge have not entirely set him above 
superstitions, is his use of red ink. To 
this gory medium he perhaps attributes 
the fine vigor of his style and the battle 
glory of his plots. He makes a fetish of 
it, and would not think of attempting any 
work with the black and violet fluids of 
the ordinary writer. What he would say 
to composition on a typewriter is unguess- 
able. 


IBSEN’S FETISHES— The curious 
set of idols he maintains. 


That the minor virtues may coexist 
with a high order of talent and with the 
deepest gloom of view, is shown by Henrik 
Ibsen, the Norwegian dramatist. He is as 
neat as possible, punctual as a bank clerk, 
painstaking, never hurried. He has cer- 
tain fetishes, however. On a tray on his 
desk are some tiny carved figures—a 
wooden bear, eats, and rabbits. He is re- 
ported to have said that he never wrote 
without having these neatly set out before 
him, and that it was impossible for him 
to write without their inspiration. 


ASTOR AND THE CRITICS— He 
cannot escape them despite his best 
efforts. 


William Waldorf Astor seems to have 
carried into maturity the youthful feel- 
ings so beautifully expressed in ballads of 
the “ you ean’t slide down my cellar door ” 
school. When he is “mad” at a person 
or a nation, he lets the person and the 
nation know it by shutting them out from 
participation in his cellar door parties. 

The country which did him the injus- 
tice to produce him is now feeling the 
weight of his displeasure in a new form. 
Mr. Astor wishes to exclude these United 
States from sharing in the delight of lit- 
erature as produced by him. He ordered 
that his latest book, “ Pharaoh’s Daughter 
and Other Stories,” should not be pro- 
duced or put on sale in America. It is 
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safe to conclude that Mr. Astor has not 
been a heavy loser financially by the pro- 
hibition. 

The ridicule for his book, which his 
prophetie soul or his literary discernment 
made him fear, and which he probably 
hoped to escape by this embargo on its 
American circulation, has not been lack- 
ing, however. The English reviewers have 
had quite as much sport at the wealthy 
author’s expense as the most flippant of 
his quondam countrymen would have at- 
tempted. They have jeered at his treat- 
ment of the Biblical and Shakspere stories 
which have furnished him with plots, 
seeming to prefer the original versions. 
They have ealled particular attention to 
his misuse of French, a language towards 
which he has always been rather inclined. 
They scoff at his taste, deny his erudition, 
and despise his pretentions to literary 
ability in general. 

The next time Mr. Astor might try a 
Tibetan publisher, or one of Afghanis- 
tan, providing the same_ regulations 
against foreign reprint and sale which he 
has used in this ease. In that way he 
might possibly escape the critics. 


TWO MODERN CRUSOES—In “ The 
Master Knot of Human Fate” they 
are confronted with peculiar prob- 
lems. 


Ellis Meredith arouses a fear in the 
hearts of his readers to the effect that a 
Robinson Crusoe island or a Paul and 
Virginia settlement would not be so 
charming now as it was in times past. 
Virginia, one feels, would talk of “ the 
world pain ” or the zeitgeist, and the good 
Man Friday would probably have theories 
on government to expound in the uninter- 
ruptible desert. For Mr. Meredith makes 
us certain that to the lodge in the wilder- 
ness and to the fruitful island we should 
carry the same tiresome traits that make 
us all so disdainful of one another’s so- 
ciety in a crowd. 

In order to give his characters the same 
opportunity that the shipwrecked mari- 
ners had in the good old days—the oppor- 
tunity to make their own world—Mr. 
Meredith arranges for a tidal wave of vast 
proportions to sweep the earth bare of its 
inhabitants and its habitations, while the 
hero and heroine are taking a pleasant 
walk on a mountain top, the one spot on 
the world’s surface that escapes the flood. 
This gives them a chance at serious prob- 
lems. Of course the first is the one of 
getting a living. 
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Mr. Meredith makes them succeed in 
agriculture with the same ease that the 
novelist usually makes his characters suc- 
ceed in art and literature when it serves 
his purpose. A cabin, which its owner 
short sightedly left on the day of the flood, 
furnishes the new Adam, who is a young 
man, and the new Eve, a somewhat young 
woman, apparently a widow, with books, 
clothes, violins, and other serviceable 
things, in a fairy godmother way. 

Their crops and animals thrive, and 
when the food problem is solved, they take 
up the more serious problem whether it is 
worth while to perpetuate the race. From 
their conversation, it seems that people 
have always bored them unspeakably in 
the days before this flood. As a matter of 
fact, the two are “ modern ”—that is, mor- 
bid, moody talkers. They would have 
killed each other in self defense long’ be- 
fore they arrived at this stage of the prob- 
lem, had they ever had an existence out- 
side of “The Master Knot of Human 
Fate.” 


EMILE ZOLA’S MODESTY—A story 
with a moral for the aspiring rela- 
tives of certain great ones. 


In delicious contrast to the attitude of 
relatives who wax great on their connec- 
tion with some famous man of the same 
name, is the ease of M. Emile Zola of 
Plambeuf. Je inserts an advertisement 
in a French newspaper as follows: 


M. Emile Zola of Plambeuf, inventor of the 
spring nippers, notifies the public that he has noth- 
ing to do with his namesake, Emile Zola, the writer. 


We cannot say whether this ingenuous 
announcement was intended simply to ad- 
vertise the Zola nippers, or to show their 
inventor’s disapproval of his namesake’s 
attitude in the Dreyfus affair. 


THE TRUE WEST—A powerful story 
of the plains, with new and original 
characters. 


In “ The Heritage of Unrest,” Gwendo- 
len Overton has not only told an interest- 
ing and dramatie story of army life in 
the West, but has also created a charac- 
ter of distinct originality. For Felipa, 
her heroine, is half Apache, the daughter 
of an Indian woman by a private soldier 
with good blood in his veins, and as the 
girl grows up she betrays, in spite of all 
that education and environment have 


done for her, many of the savage instincts 
of her mother’s race. 
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Felipa is adopted by an officer who had 
known her father, and in due course of 
time she marries him; but she really loves 
a vagabond, the descendant of convicts 
mated in a penal settlement, and, through 
them, the inheritor of a spirit of unrest 
that is similar to her own and that makes 
the two mutually attractive. 

Felipa’s husband is sent out against the 
Apaches, and follows those painted sav- 
ages into the heart of the lava beds, ac- 
companied by the man whom his wife 
loves, as chief of scouts. Cairness, as he 
is called, is thrown from his horse. The 
ofticer dismounts, and is bending over 
him when a bullet pierces his brain, and 
he falls dead across the body of the rival 
whom he was trying to succor. Felipa 
marries Cairness very soon after her hus- 
band’s funeral—so soon, in fact, as to 
create a bitter feeling against them both 
among the army officers, and to interfere 
with the employment of her husband for 
seouting duty. She realizes this, and in 
the end sacrifices herself to save him from 
robbers. 

Miss Overton has told her story with 
‘are skill. Indeed, she writes so well, and 
presents such truthful and vivid pictures 
of life in the army stations and on the 
trail, that one is led to wonder why the 
work is not better known than it is. 


“THE STORY OF FRANCE ’—The 
somewhat peculiar historical work of 
a former Populist statesmen. 





One of the strangest of recent historical 
books is “The Story of France,” by 
Thomas E. Watson, once Populist eandi- 
date for the Vice Presidency. When the 
first of its two volumes appeared, it was 
noticed in these columns, and deservedly 
criticised for its utter lack of dignity, its 
flippant superficiality, and its offensive 
slanginess. The second volume is a work 
of entirely different character. It is really 
an excellent piece of historical writing— 
scholarly, graphic, carefully and vividly 
told. 

It would seem that Mr. Watson came to 
the task of writing a history of France in 
total ignorance of the style and methods 
that make a history valuable, and that he 
learned his business by plunging into the 
midst of it. Few but Americans would 
have the courage to do such a thing. 

Another evidence of his complete 
change of plan is the fact that his first 
volume, in less than seven hundred pages, 
covers a period of more than two thousand 
years, from the, dawn of French history to 
the death of Louis XV; while the second 
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volume, with more than a thousand pages, 
takes the narrative only twenty five years 
farther, from 1774 to 1799. This is rather 
a curious disproportion. 


LITERARY OVERWORK—One has 
to be sure of an income to afford it. 


All the English literary lights seem to 
be suffering from overwork and various 
forms of breakdown. Sir Edwin Arnold 
speaks pathetically of the paralytic affec- 
tion that has attacked his eyes. He hopes, 
in spite of it, to finish his life with a work 
that shall outrank all that he has done 
hitherto. Gilbert Parker, M. P., has 
broken down from politics or literature, 
and has been ordered to Egypt for a 
change; while the indefatigable Mr. 
Crockett has also succumbed to the strain 
of writing as many tales as the publishers 
will buy, and has left England for the 
south of Europe. 

It is to be noted that only those of as- 
sured royalties can afford the luxury of 
overwork. 


THE BOOK THAT WON—The ex- 
perience of a writer who had many 
publishers refuse a novel, and the 
lesson thereof. 


A certain young writer who had had 
three books published, and who looked 
upon publishers with a kindly eye, re- 
cently completed his fourth venture with 
small doubt of the result. It was really 
the best thing he had done, and he knew 
it; but, to his astonishment, it came back 
with a polite note of regret. He sent it to 
a second house, with the same result; like- 
wise to a third and a fourth. He then 
sat down to examine the book and see 
what was the matter with it. So far as 
he could discover, nothing was the matter 
with it; it was good work. He then tried 
it for the fifth time, and it promptly came 
back. 

It happened that he had Dutch blood 
in his veins, and the spirit of the folk 
who opened the dykes was now awake in 
him. He made him a list of twenty two 
prominent publishers in this country and 
England, and set out upon a long fight, 
sending the manuscript to each in turn. 
In this way he consumed a year and a 
half and exhausted his list, the manu- 
script having twice journeyed to England. 
IIe now considered the making of a new 
list, when a happy thought struck him. 
Ile took up the old list, and began it 
again; and the second house thereupon 
promptly responded, accepting the book, 


praising it highly, and blandly inquiring 
if he contemplated writing more of the 
same kind. 

The name of this writer is now very 
well known and deservedly honored, for 
the book that traveled these rounds made 
him famous. 

This story, which is not fable, but lit- 
eral fact, may seem to demonstrate the 
virtue of persistence. As a matter of fact, 
it probably shows only that most publish- 
ing houses have more than one manu- 
seript reader. 


TENNYSON’S « PLAGIARISM ”’—An 
extraordinary effort to show that 
the English poet took “Enoch 
Arden” from Adelaide Anne Procter. 


Under the captivating title line of “ An 
Illustrious Plagiarist,” Eugene L. Didier 
has made a desperate stab at fleeting fame 
by the announced diseovery that Alfred 
Tennyson stole “ Enoch Arden.” 

Charges of plagiarism are easily made. 
There are people, we understand—though 
not many, in all probability—who believe 
that Rostand stole the plot of “ Cyrano de 
Bergerac ” from a play written by a Chi- 
cago man. But no riotous demonstrations 
in the literary world are likely to be 
eaused by Mr. Didier’s allegation. THis 
headlines are truly much more startling 
than his text, for his ease appears, on peru- 
sal, several times lighter than a toy bal- 
loon. 

Tennyson, according to Mr. Didier, 
filched “ Enoch Arden ” from—whom, for 
a guess? Adelaide Anne Procter! One 
would think Miss Procter a recent dis- 
covery instead of a poet read and familiar 
in thousands of households for more than 
forty years. The weight of the charge—if 
it have any—lies in the fact that six years 
before “Enoch Arden” appeared Miss 
Procter wrote a poem on the story of a 
man who went away, was gone many 
years, and came back to find his wife mar- 
ried to another. That is all. 

The selections offered from Miss Proe- 
ter bear no resemblance in style or 
thought to Tennyson’s work, and Mr. 
Didier admits that the incidental features 
of the two poems do not agree. Never- 
theless, on this tenuous evidence he at- 
tempts to brand Tennyson as a literary 
thief, and complacently observes that it 
Poe had been aware of these facts he 
would have reversed his celebrated esti- 
mate of Tennyson as the noblest poet that 
ever lived. 

Mr. Didier will probably be left to enjoy 
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his opinion alone. If Tennyson were to 
be adjudged a plagiarist because he used 
a situation used by another poet—and a 
situation, by the way, paralleled in the 
newspapers at least once a month—scarce- 
ly a poet or novelist in the whole list could 
escape a like condemnation. The argu- 
ment that the main idea of such a story 
can become the exclusive property of any 
one writer deserves the attention of a So- 
ciety for the Suppression of Adolescence 
in Literature. 


NEW NAME, OLD BOOK—A pecul- 
iar sample of modern book publish- 
ing enterprise. 

Among the books whose names stare at 
us in the street cars and the newspaper 
advertisements is one which turns out to 
be a reprint, under a new title, of a novel 
published in 1827. The story, a semi 
religious romance founded on the legend 
of the wandering Jew, had a certain suc- 
cess in its day, but was long ago forgotten 
by almost every one except General Lew 
Wallace, whose extravagant laudation of 
it is used by its new publishers after the 
manner of a soap testimonial or a patent 
medicine indorsement. 

Is such a transaction fair to the public? 
Without any actual false statement, the 
advertisements distinctly convey the im- 
pression that the book is a new one. If 
the practice is to be imitated, we shall 
never know what we are buying. We may 
pay a dollar and twenty cents net for “On 
a Desert Isle,” and discover, when too late, 
that we have bought a reprint of “ Robin- 
son Crusoe”; or we may invest in “ Ani- 
mals Who Have Talked with Me,” and 
find that it is “ A°sop’s Fables” with a 
new title page. 

Moreover, is it fair to the author to ap- 
propriate and rename his novel? 

On the whole, the ethics of the enter- 
prise must be pronounced doubtful—none 
the less so because the resuscitated novel 
is published by a firm usually identified 
with literature of the highly moral sort. 


AN ASSAULT ON HEINE—His latest 
biographer writes to prove him 
guilty of all the crimes. 


In some respects the result of Froude’s 
biography of Carlyle was unfortunate. 
With all his genius for the most difticult 
art in writing, with his real reverence for 
Carlyle and his obedience to the actual 
wishes of the philosopher, together with 
his unrivaled sourees of information, 
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Froude’s -book might well seem, to smaller 
souls, to be harshly critical, and to have 
for its object the making of a spicily in- 
timate and interesting narrative rather 
than a true and just one. 

If one is disposed to resent Froude’s 
work, let him read that of one George Kar- 
peles on Heinrich Heine, recently pub- 
lished in Leipsiec. Karpeles devotes many 
pages to proving that the greatest of Ger- 
man satirists and lyric poets was guilty 
of nearly all the crimes in the decalogue. 
If Heine were living, he would destroy 
Karpeles with a single epigram. This 
latest biographer declares that the poet 
was a liar in all things, censorious, ava- 
ricious, and a turncoat; that his admira- 
tion of Napoleon was a farce, his hatred 
of Prussia a mockery. Even Heine’s 
lyries, we are told, were dictated by noth- 
ing nobler than malice, each being written 
to flay an enemy. One is led to believe 
that if some one attacked his political 
opinions Heinc straightway wrote the 
“ Lorelei,” and if another trod on his toe 
he penned those prose poems called the 
“ Reisebilder.” 

No one familiar with Heine’s work and 
the accepted biographies of his life would 
dream of pointing him out to a Sunday 
school class as a man who was worthy of 
emulation. Great creative genius, once it 
is recognized, usually manifests a con- 
tempt for conventions that govern ordi- 
nary folk, and Heine’s faults were many; 
but he never did anything quite so bad as 
Karpeles’ biography. 


BEAUTY AND CRIME—An instance 
where a detective’s lack of histori- 
cal information led to a curiously 
apt piece of character reading. 


There are in existence three portraits 
of Mary Queen of Scots which were un- 
doubtedly painted from life. One of these 
belonged to Louis Philippe, and of it Mr. 
Augustus J. C. Hare, in his “ Story of 
My Life,” tells the following: 


As Sir Henry Bulwer was waiting for an audience 
of the king, another gentleman was in the room 
with him. The portrait of Queen Mary hung on 
the wall, The stranger looked at it, walked back- 
wards and forwards to it, and examined it again and 
again. At last he walked up to Sir Henry Bulwer 
and said : 

“Can you tell me, sir, whom that portrait repre- 
sents?” 

“Yes, I can,” said Sir Henry; ‘but will you tell 
me why you ask?” 

“Because it is the lowest type of criminal face 
that is known to us.” 

The stranger was Fouché, the famous detective. 








